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SURFACEISM; or, THE MAN(QEUVRES OF THE WORLD AND ITS WIFE. 


A TALE IN TWO PARTS, 


BY MRS, 


GORE, 


PART I. 


Wuewn the first of modern novelists commenced | 
the best of modern novels with the words, “’T ts | 
Srxty Years Since,” the mind of the reader was 
carried back at once to a stirring and romantic 
epoch of civil war ; and the kilted legions of the 
stormy ’45, arose like shadows before his eyes. But 
time has shuffled on. The Author of Waverley has 
hecome unsubstantial as the visions of his creation. 
Even his especial public of readers is giving way 
toa younger generation; and in beginning the 
following story, with the same popular phrase, we 
specificatea very different moment from the arduous | 
struggles of the Pretender ;—a moment of inferior | 
historical interest ; but not the less auspicious to | 
the development of domestic complications as es- | 
sential to the task of the novelist as the clash of | 
political intrigues, and the waste of human life | 
arising from that troubled source. 

About sixty years ago, the gallant vessel of the 
British Empire was “righting itself” after one 
of those revolutionary breezes so often recurring 
among us, and so rarely amounting to a storm.— 
As the invalid constantly subjected to the super- | 
intendence of the physician, is often the longest | 
liver,—a kingdom at frequent issue with its autho- 
rities, forestalls the growth of such political abuses | 
as create the crisis of a revolution ;—and the riots | 
of ’80, and disturbances of a dozen other epochs of 
the last century, probably preserved us from such 
disastrous convulsions of popular frenzy as have 
imprinted an indelible stain on thehistory of France. 

It does not follow that our moral atmosphere 
was the clearer for the absence of such a crisis. A 
kingdom in a state of warfare, whether with itself 
or its neighbours, is in a state of fever. But ple- 
thora is a clinical condition almost equally dan- 
serous ; and it may be observed that the corrup- 
tions of society never attain a more baneful fla- 
srancy, than after a prolonged peace. 

Che early portion of the reign of George III. 
was, however, an era of exemplary morality. The 
domestic life of the young king afforded a model 
to his subjects ; nay, so closely were the sovereigns 
. the realm surrounded by their extensive family, 
that this limited horizon appeared to shut out from 
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their view all other objects. The state of Europe, 
nay, the state of England itself, seemed to escape the 
notice of George ILI., while engrossed by the inter- 
estsof the school-room and the nursery ; and Wilkes 
and Junius roared forth unheeded those eloquent 
appeals which were fated to be drowned in the clatter 
of pap-spoons, and the whining of the accidence. 
As the arid nature of certain soils suffices to 
dwarf and wither even the finest saplings implant- 
ed therein, the atmosphere of a court seems to pos- 
sess the power of contracting and distorting even the 
face of Virtue ; and thus, not content with the per- 
fection of her own domestic excellence, Queen Char- 
lotte affected a sort of pedantry of morality, and 
exercised a cold and unforbearing scrutiny into the 
private life of the aristocracy, which, like all ex- 
cesses, led to injurious results. Those who, for 
very venial transgressions, political or social, found 
themselves coldly looked on by the king and queen, 


and, by that coldness, exposed to the insolence of 


the servile courtier tribe,—asserted their indepen- 
dence by setting up a rival banner. The court 
was abandoned by many who did not choose to be 
subjected to this tyranny of moral inquisition ; and 
it was by these means that a brilliant circle of 
malcontents was collected to welcome and en- 
courage the Prince of Wales, the moment his boy- 
ish frailties rendered him an object of reprobation 
to his strait-laced parents. A memorable lesson 
is afforded, by the way, to the righteous over- 
much of this world, in the fact that the mother 
who, in her old age, exhibited such unconscien- 
tious sanction to the vices of the potential Prince 
Regent, had begun by the most bitter severity to- 
wards the follies of the boy of eighteen. Asis not 
uncommon, the prude who had strained at a gnat, 
ended by swallowing a camel. 

Among those who, after being received with a 
frowning brow at St. James's, and pointedly ex- 
cluded from a féte at Frogmore, chose to fall back 
on her own resources as wife of a Peer of England 
in the cnjoyment of independence and thirty thou- 
sand a-year, was the Countess of Taunton. Having 
nothing to desire from the Court, unless an occa- 


sional invitation to some royal ball, the moment 
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she found this distinction pointedly withheld, Lady | 


Taunton hastened to take what, to the eyes of 
the world, appeared the initiative of offence ; and 


| At the rumour of these lapses of propriety, the 
Court screwed up its lips,and rejoiced like a prudish 
| spinster over the indiscretions of a rival. But 


laughingly announced hersecession from the Goody- | there was no pretext for imposing penance. Lord 
T’wo-Shoes Court of one whom she thenceforward Taunton, an indolent, dull, unobservant man, had 
designated, in her own thoughtless and brilliant | no will or opinions save those of his wife; who im- 


circle, as “ Mrs. Margery Meanwell.” 

The fault for which Lord and Lady Taunton 
were excluded from the graces of Windsor Castle, 
was a political offence of a trivial nature, occur- 
ring in the course of a county election, and report- 


ed to the queen by the wife of the Lord-Lieutenant, | 


who happened to be one of the starchest and most 
exemplary of her Ladies of the Bedchamber. So 
idle an incident ought never to have reached her 
majesty’s ear; or if forced by officious gossip on 
her notice, should not have lingered a second in 
her memory ; and the overweening royal displea- 
sure with which it was visited, served not only to 
provoke the Earl of Taunton into factious Par- 
liamentary opposition, but to create in the sa/on 
of the Countess a dangerous species of tribunal, 
where all that was said or done, or left unsaid 
and undone at St. James’s, was subjected to un- 
flinching condemnation. The liberty of the sub- 
ject, and the liberty of tongue of the subject, were 
never more fearlessly asserted, than in the coterie 
at Taunton House. 

Seldom does a court, even the most blameless, 
rise superior to such criticism. 


bourg St. Germain, than before the cannons of 


united Europe: and the godless and lawless Re- | 


cent of France was often seen to shed tears at the 
hitternesses uttered against him hy the dowagers 
of Versailles. It is probable thatthe biting bon-mots 
launched from the ruby lips of Lady Taunton, oeca- 
sioned more pain in the little circle at Frogmore, 
than the frown of her Majesty from the throne had 
originally inflicted on the volatile Countess. 

But while the giddy trifler thus presumed to 
dally with the majesty of the throne, she not only 
lost ground in public estimation, but deserved to 
lose it. Unrestrained by submission to the au- 
thority of the Court, the influence of which over 
her mind was clearly proved by the importance 
she ascribed to its displeasure, she assumed an un- 
becoming tone of recklessness and defiance. It 
has been said, with truth, that people who defy 


public opinion, are more apt to fall below, than | 


rise superior to its level; and the woman who 
satirized with such ready wit, the intolerant spirit, 
and petty domesticity of Queen Charlotte, accord- 
ingly exhibited a spirit of toleration far too uni- 
versal, and was recognised by the world as the 


| posed them upon him by making them pass, even 
‘to himself, as his own. He was thankful to his 
wife for making his house so agreeable, and his 


| life so easy ; and enjoying himself fifty times more 


The absolute | 
Napoleon trembled more at the gossip of the Fau- | 


least conjugal and maternal of wives and mothers. | 


Not that she was faithless to her husband, or se- 
vere to her children. But, selfishly indifferent to 


both, her only study was to make her life pass | 


pleasantly away ; to find pretexts for spending 
eight months of the year in town,—either Paris or 


London :—and diversify the remaining four in the | 


country, with more music, gambling, and private 
theatricals, than had astonished the venerable 
walls of Taunton Castle, from the time of their 
besiegement in the wars of the Two Roses, 


'as the centre ofthat brilliant circle, than as one of 
the outermost chorus-singers of the perpetual God 
save the King, of Windsor, blessed his stars and 
_ his Countess for having convinced him that he 
| was the friend of Wilkes and Liberty, and indif- 
| ferent to Georges and garters, or any other aris- 

tocratic perquisite at the disposal of the Lord's 
| Anointed, 

[t will readily be understood that the banner of 
opposition brandished by Lady Taunton would have 
flaunted in vain, had not the daring arm by which 
it was upheld been that of a woman, young, and 
pretty,and witty. Lady Taunton exhibited thehead 
of a clever man on shoulders of alabaster ; and by 
a still stranger incongruity, the boldness of her 
character was combined with a graceful and femi- 
| nine deportment. Whatever the audacity of her 
conduct, her manners never exceeded the boundary 
_of the strictest propriety ; and even while uttering 
bon-mots that occasionally startled the ears of her 
auditors, she retained the modest countenance of 
anun. This species of hypocrisy was the more 
injurious, that women, and even men, who would 
have receded from her circle had her demeanour 
heen daring as her principles, were deluded into a 
belief that the high-bred and plausible Lady Taun- 
ton, though sailing in the North of royal favour, 
was as exemplary in /er way and career, as the 
less sparkling votaries of the throne. 

Meanwhile, not a circle in London to be com- 
pared with that of Taunton House! Every witti- 
cism in vogue was to be traced back to its foun- 
tain-head. Artists, men of science, men of letters, 
though receiving but crabbed courtesy from royal 
patronage, were there made to feel themselves at 
‘home. In Lady Taunton's brilliant sa/on there 
_ was always something new and original going on ; 
' some great man sitting for his picture to some 
creat artist—some pretty woman subjected to a 
piquant sketch ;—some folly of the day, to the 
pencil of the caricaturist. Nicknames were be- 
stowed there, which the luckless victim was sure 
to retain for life; epigrams and by-words manu- 
factured, which went the round of the three king- 
doms. Impromptus (faite 4 loisir) accomplished 
their second birth at the bidding of Lady Taunton's 
smile ; and the wily lady found little diffieulty in 
convincing the credulous Earl, that political hints 
let fall by himself in the course of their soireés, 
had inspired some of the finest speeches of Sheri- 
dan and Burke. 

Now, albeit great lords and ladies pretend to 





| despise literature and depreciate the arts, by desig- 


nating authors and artists as “ lions,’—“ odd peo- 
ple,”—or “ strange geniuses,’—they are sure to 
crowd, with double zest, to any house they fre- 
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quent, as an unfailing resource against their own | 
mental collapse of dulness and ennui; and the— 
finest of the fine world, accordingly canvassed | 
eagerly for admittance into a circle whose ein, | 
freedom, and brilliancy, were said to rival the | 
laisser-aller of Parisian life. The most fashion- | 
able young men of the day were proud to frequent 
the house of the celebrated Lady Taunton. The | 
stupid began to fancy themselves clever, after such 
close contact with the celebrities of the day ; and as 
a few Bristol stones will pass unsuspected amid a 
sufficient display of diamonds, the small wits of 
the aristocracy contrived to pass for brilliants, 
while emitting their feeble rays in company with 
the master-spirits of the day. ; 

Thus placed in good humour with themselves, | 
they grew in charity with others, and returned | 
again and again, and with an anxious desire to 
please, to a circle which no cloud was ever per- | 
mitted to overcast, and which was gay, motley, 
and sparkling as the garb of Harlequin. 

By the time this society had heen ten years in | 
existence, it had substantiated itself by the crea- | 
tion of a class of men and women suitable to its | 
purposes, It was what we conventionally call “ a_ 
set,”"—a name, by the way, seldom bestowed upon 
any praiseworthy, or meritorious order of persons, 
The Taunton “ set,” accordingly consisted, almost: 
exclusively, of pleasure-lovers, disposed to amuse | 
themselves, no matter at the cost of whom or 
what; and ambitious people, desirous to distinguish | 
themselves, with the same recklessness of principle, | 
elhowing or jesting their way through life, in utter 
irresponsibility to Gop or man. 

It isa mighty pleasant thing to a harassed states- 
man, weary author, exhausted artist, or bored 
lordling, to know that, evening after evening, a 
well-furnished, well-lighted house is open to him, 
where he will hear things more pleasantly said 
than elsewhere,—where a succession of grotesque 
glasses will be unostentatiously placed in the ma- 
cic lantern of life,—a Lancastrian school of amuse- 
inent, where every one contributes, without effort, 
to the entertainment of his neighbours. 

To expect a man emerging from scenes so ex- 
citing, to stop short, and inquire of himself, whe- 
ther, in the indulgence of such pastimes, “ virtue has | 
gone out of him,” were to tax with too great an | 
exaction, the vigour of modern morality ; and the | 
deterioration arising from the influence of the | 
“ Taunton set,” was consequently so progressive | 
and inostensible, that the modest artist graduated | 
into a roué,—the man of fashion into an infidel,— | 
and the pains-taking patriot into a political adven- | 
turer,—while supposing themselves to be mere | 
loungers in a bureau d’ esprit. 

Among the most popular frequenters of the circle, 
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_sion to leisure, yét insufficient to maintain it. 
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him the deference they considered due only to 
young men of fortune, ; 
The real fortune of Sidney Hammond, (like 
himself, we will drop the initiatory S.,) consisted 
in that sunken rock of the sea of active life, ten 
thousand pounds; enough to inspire the preten- 
He 
was the son of an official man of expensive habits, 
who chose to keep up certain appearances in the 
world; and as part of them, and with no speculative 
views, had educated his son at Eton and Oxford. 
Sidney Hammond was, accordingly, an early adept 
in the wisdom of the schools, #. ¢. the public schools, 
The same system of morals which had induced the 


father to establish his popularity in society, by 


keeping a French cook instead of laying by for- 
tunes for his children, determined the son to keep 
a showy phaeton, an accomplished valet, and a 
place in an opera-box, instead of husbanding his 
means, with the hope of ultimately husbanding a 
wife. Hard and polished as all hard substances 
are apt to become by friction, he had been, at fif- 
teen, too much a man of the world, to have much 
thought, at five-and-twenty, of the world to come. 
Sidney Hammond was consequently pronounced, 
in the Taunton set, to be a charming fellow,—a 
most gentlemanly young man,—though, had his 
associates been either married or monied men, it 
was very questionable whether they would have 
trusted him, to any extent, with the custody of 
their purse or their wife. 

One of his associates, however, was, even on 
these points, manifestly unscrupulous. Of Taun- 
ton House, Sidney Hammond possessed /es grandes 
ct les petites entrées; and it was the remark of every 
one newly admitted into the set, that gothere at what 
hour you would,—morning, noon, or night,—you 
were sure to run your head against Hammond. 

“The fact is,’ Lord Taunton would observe, 
(in reply to one or two old and intimate friends, 
who assumed the privilege of ancient friendship, 
and tried to make mischief, by insinuating hints 
concerning the frequency of his visits,) “ 1 cannot 
do without Hammond. Hammond saves me worlds 
of trouble,—brings me the news of the clubs, and 
skims the morning papers forme. When there is 
anything worth reading in the periodicals, it is 
doubled down for me by Hammond, When those 
cursed foreigners bring me letters of introduction, 
Hammond, who speaks French like a Parisian, 
takes them off my hands, If there is anything 
new at the theatres, (Lady Taunton detests the 
play,) Hammond is good enough to accompany 
me; and, above all, if T have a fit of the gout, I 
am sure of my piequet every evening, for Ham- 


_mond is the most friendly and attentive fellow in 
the world.” 

was a young man named Sidney Hammond, (he | 
signed himself “S$, Sidney Hammond,” and his_ 
‘nemies persisted in asserting, that the mnte S. of | 


his style and title, implied a “ Samuel,” which | 


Such was the view of the case imposed upos 
Lord Taunton by his wife, and by Lord Taunton 
submitted to the approval of the world. 

The world, with its usual candour, laughed in 


he thought proper to drop, as unromantic,) a young | its sleeve at his blindness; the blindness of the 


man who, in the Taunton set, was called a young | 
man of fortune, and in every other, a very rising | 
young man,—that is, he was generally considered | 


world being by far the greater of the two, in de- 
ciding that the attentions devoted by the young, 
handsome, and agreeable Sidney Hammond to 


a rising young man, because the Taunton set paid | Taunton House, were exclusively in honour of the 
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Countess. For Lady Taunton, though no longer 
the reckless beauty of twenty-five who had drawn 
down upon herself the displeasure of royalty, was 
still a very attractive woman ; and those who wit- 
nessed the persevering assiduities of Hammond ; 
his attendance in private and public, his zeal in 
fetching her ladyship’s shawl, And calling her 
ladyship’s carriage,—and above all, his preference 
of a morning in her boudoir, or evening in her 





quiet circle, to the most brilliant dejeuner or 
crowded ball-room elsewhere, could scarcely doubt 
that this apparent devotion was the result of one | 
of those liaisons which Italy sanctions openly— | 


companions, nor harassed them by the suscepti- 
bilities of his own. 

For this preuz chevalier, this supposed adorer of 
Lady Taunton, was essentially a man of the day, 
—a child of the century ;—cold-blooded, selfish, 
designing ;—and the real object of his devotton at 
Taunton House was the advancement of his own 
interests in life! It was there alone he found him- 
self in contact with those whom he regarded as 
auspicious arbiters of his destiny ! 

““ At my age, were I to exert what little interest 
I possess, to obtain an appointment,’’—argued 
Sidney with himself, on the death of his father,— 


France tacitly—and England hypocritically,—by | ‘“‘ what should I obtain? Some villanous clerkship, 
uttering loud disclaimers, and pretending dis- | which would at once depreciate my position in 


belief. 


society, and lead to nothing. But if I wait till I 


| . 
But, alas! the London world was thoroughly | have made myself a name, and am recognised as a 


deceived—including, among the dupes, the Coun- 
tess herself. Lady Taunton was thoroughly per- 
suaded that nothing but profound respect for her 
well-known irreproachability of conduct and prin- 
ciples (well-known, indeed—for she was never 
weary of proclaiming the magnitude of her vir- 
tue!) had restrained the feelings of her young ad- 
mirer within becoming bounds ;—and one of the 
arts on which she prided herself, was the tact with 
which she had restricted him to such general terms 
of gallantry, as enabled her to retain him as the 
confidential friend of the family. As regarded her 
feelings, she was as incapable of any warmer emo- 
tion towards Aim as towards any human being ; 
and, in spite of the coquetry which delighted in 
seeing one so popular attached like a slave to her 
car of triumph, she would have deeply regretted 
any avowal of preference necessitating his dis- 
missal from the house. 





Convinced, however, that the man who gave up 


man of talent, they will be ashamed to offer me 
anything undeserving my acceptance. Once em- 
barked in public life, rogue ld galére !—the rest de- 
pends upon myself. But by the time I accomplish 
the age and reputation indispensable to my projects, 
the whole face of political life will have altered. 
The party of the Prince will then be predominant ; 
and being fortunately uncompromised, it is as easy 
to attach myself to the worship of the rising sun 
as of any other. At Taunton House, I meet the 
leading members of the liberal party, who have at 
present leisure to take cognizance of a man pro- 
fessing their principles, and exhibiting abilities 
calculated to do them service. ‘To the Tauntons, 
therefore, will I attach myself ;—work my way 
perseveringly towards my object—undeterred and 
unseduced by those attractions which shake the 
consistency of other young men. By extending 
my connexions in the political world, I may, in 
time, work my way into Parliament. There are 


his whole time to her caprices, was in the depths of | occasions when a sudden vacancy serves to put in 


his soul passionately devoted to her,—when survey- | 
ing her beautiful person in the glass, often did she | 
murmur to herself, with an air of compassionate | 
superiority, “ Poor Sidney—poor Hammond!” | 
“He could scarcely give me a greater proof of | 
his devotion,” thought the vain Countess, “ than | 
the patience with which, for my sake, he sacrifices | 
so much of his time to accompany Lord Taunton | 
to plays and auctions, picture-galleries and popular | 
preachers. I can fully appreciate poor Hammond’s | 
martyrdom, while enduring what J find it out of 
my power to support. But what will not love | 
enable a man to go through !— Poor Sidney ow | 
Poor Hammond !” 
Yet all this time, the martyrdom endured by | 
“poor Sidney,” as an attendant in her ladyship’s 
boudoir, in copying silly verses into gorgeous al- 
buins, in listening hour after hour to the bon-mot 
which she repeated in succession to half-a-hundred 
morning visiters—in hearing the news of the day 
lisped into absurdity by the lips of namby-pamby 
lords and ladies of fashion—in seeing the sacred 
ark of politics defiled by the touch of Lady Taun- 
ton’s meretricious hand, sparkling with rings and 
redolent of essences,—was fifty times greater than 
the ennui he sometimes experienced while lounging 
in silence by the side of the Earl—a quiet inoffen- 
sive man, who neither wounded th vanity of his | 





requisition the services of any trustworthy and 
zealous adherent nearest at hand. No place on 
earth, therefore, where it will be more useful to 
me to make myself advantageously known, than 
Taunton House.” 

Such were the views and principles of the rising 
young man, who, at twelve years old, had been 
sent by his father to a public school to increase his 
connexions. 

lew species of society are more agreeable than 
an established circle like that of Taunton House, 
where a specific set of remarkable personsassembles, 
week after week, and year after year, rather to 
meet each other, than for the sake of their host. 
The habitués of such a house concede to each other's 
peculiarities, understand each other’s habits and 
interests, and a general spirit of fusion produces an 
even surface peculiarly susceptible of polish. 

At the close of five years, Sidney Hammond had 
made to himself, at Taunton House, friendships 
and acquaintanceships of the most promising na- 
ture. ‘Tolerated, in the first instance, in the set, as 
a gentlemanly lad, hopelessly in love with the bril- 
liant Countess, he contrived, by degrees, to recom- 
mend himself to the Letter opinion of those whose 
esteem was likely to do him service. An admir- 
able listener, he had a ready stage-laugh at the ser- 


vice of those who professed to be entertaining, and 














an air of profound gravity and conviction for those 
who pretended to the didactic. It was part of his | 
daily business to make himself better acquainted | 
with the debate of the night before, than even those | 
whose eloquence had taxed therein the patience of 
the reporters ; and often was he enabled to set 
right an honourable member, or noble lord, on the | 
particulars of his own speech. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it needed only a session or two to con- 
vert him into “ a smart young fellow,” till, in the 
sequel, he was designated—among the baldheads | 
and greyheads who came to drivel their political 
opinions, or vent their snarlings against the powers 
that were, beside the tea-table of the Countess of | 

Taunton—as “ a very rising young man.” 
Already the first step upon the ladder of ambi- 
tion was accomplished, Sidney Hammond's rapid 
advance in the estimation of her set, passed unno- 
ticed by the Countess, because he was interesting 
to her vanity, rather than to her affections, Had 
he really occupied the place imagined by the world, 
she would have been proud of his triumphs, and 
zealous for his success in life; but as ‘* poor Sid- 
ney” constituted only a minor portion of the amuse- 
ment of her day, she saw no further, than that he | 
bored himself to talk polities to Lord Taunton’s | 
political associates, in order to blind them to the in- | 
congruity of so very young a man being a frequent | 
intruder into their confabulations, | 
| 





Constant, meanwhile, to his object, Hammond 
diverged neither to the right nor to the left; nor 
did he ever—by grasping at shadows, in attempting 
to extend his connexions in the great world—lose 
hold of the realities of Taunton Hlouse. ‘There he | 
inet all whom it was essential to him to meet; and 
aware that the Countess was not a woman to be 
contented with a divided homage,—and that the 
perseverance of his devotion alone effaced, in the 
estimation of the heartless woman of the world, his 
deheiencies of birth, fortune, and fashion,—he ne- | 
zlected all other sources of advancement. In thie | 
Taunton set he must either “ live, or have no life.” 

The matters involving his future political exis- 
tence were now approaching toacrisis ; for the un- | 
fortunate King’s malady had declared itself—afford- 
ing, like all other public disasters, grounds for ve- | 
ual speculation. A regency was imminent. The | 
Taunton [louse set was looking forward to the | 
inauguration of the chief of its party, and Sidney 
'lammond to the crowning of his hopes, by pro- 
motion to a place on his Royal Highness’s foot- | 


stool, 





Yet, even the restless interest’ he could not but 
evinee in the question, failed to open the vanity-. 
llinded eyes of the Countess. It was with her usual 
“nile of coquetish superiority that she murmured 
the name of “ poor Sidney,” while noticing with 
what eagerness he embraced a cause of no manner 
of moment to one of his obscure sphere, except as 
involving her interests and those of Lord Taunton. 

“ In his singlemindedness, poor fellow !” thought 
the vain-glorious intrigante, “ he forgets, that when 
Lord Taunton forms part of the Cabinet, it will be | 
impossible for him to retain the same familiar foot- | 
ing in our society,—that I shall no longer have 
haif so mueh time to bestow upon him,—and that 
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‘others of higher personal consequence will super- 


sede him in his attendance! Poor Sidney !— Poor 
Hammond !—he will find out all this too late! 
However, there must have come a time when his 
intimacy here would be less acceptable ; and far 
better that the break should arise from a cause so 
natural, and so little painful to his feelings, than 
from explanations humiliating to all.” 

Lootless philosophy !—the expectations of the 
Countess were destined to disappointment. She 
was not fated to triumph, in her turn, over the 
royal lady who had triumphed over herself. The 
hopes of the party were for the present blighted ; 
and before the partisans of the Prince had half re- 
covered the shock, the will of Providence frus- 


trated their further views, by the perfect restora- 


tion of the afflicted King. 

‘‘ Ilow keenly does he feel for my disappoint- 
ment!” was the secret reflection of Lady Taunton 
on the elongated face of her devoted friend; and 
scarcely a woman of her acquaintance but was of 
opinion, that the ambitious Countess must be almost 
compensated for the loss of the honours for which 
she had been supposed a postulant, by the untired 
and untirable attachment of the “ distinguished 
young man,” who scarcely stirred from her side,— 
the most faithful among the faithful adherents of 
Taunton House. 

Though thwarted and vexed, the hopes of Sid- 
ney Ilammond, meanwhile, were rather deferred 
than extinguished ; nor did he relax in his line of 
policy, because the goal proved further off than he 
had anticipated. More than ever self-reliant, he 
hadevery reason to congratulate himself on his 
position in society. The undisguised partiality of 
Lady Taunton had done him no harm, even with 
many whose rigid code of morality might have 
heen expected to place the attachment of a married 
woman in a less favourable light. But people 
seemed to make excuses, he thought, for a prefer- 
People seemed to feel that she 
love and admire the 


ence so natural. 
could not do otherwise than 


/man who cumulated so many personal and men- 


tal distinetions. All he feared was her growing 
his favour. Nothing diseomposed 
him more than the apprehension that she might 
he betrayed into some unbecoming exhibition of 
her passion before he had attained his object and 
secured his promotion. The promising young man 


'who had fixed his hopes on public distinctions, 


dreaded an eaclandre as much as the severest prude. 

Though Hammond had never entertained an 
idea of following the law as a profession, (his 
fatal ten thousand pounds inspiring him with pre- 
tensions to a less thorny avenue to the temple of 
fame,) he had kept his terms, and still resided in 
the Temple ; in the belief that this sort of profes- 
sional pretension afforded him a more positive 
standing in the eyes of official men; and during 
the intervals of his visits to Taunton Castle, and 
one or two of the country houses of the intimates 
of its noble owner, it was his custom to retreat 
into this sober domicile, and repair, by a few 
months’ assiduous study, the mental ravages pro- 
duced by the enervating habits of a life of do-no- 
thingness, 
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With the Countess, meanwhile, he kept up a 
r correspondence ; assiduously supplying to 
the Earl those anecdotes of London gossip which 
even the most stagnant moments of the metropolis 
are always able to furnish to the liveliest condi- 
tion of the country ; and to her ladyship, the 
pleasing excitement produced by highflown pro- 
testations, “ full of sound and fury, signifying no- 
thing.” 

It was towards the close of one of these studious 
intervals ; and Sidney Hammond, who had been 
spending a couple of dull months in the Temple, 
after the expiration of the shooting season and the 
Christmas holidays, was growing sufficiently weary 
of legs of mutton, and the society of men whose 
conversational powers emulated the solidity and | 
inelegance of that substantial fare, to look forward 
with eager delight tothe opening of the Temple of | 
his divinity. He was indeed justifiable in his joy at 
the Tauntons’ return to town. With sucha French 
cook as theirs,—such a cellar,—and such a din- 
ing-room,—their claims to the sympathy of their 
friends were past dispute. 








“ Another dull week, and they will be here,” 


beginning to earn their own maintenance !— While 
I have been enjoying all that is most enjoyable in 
society, those fellows have renounced every plea- 
sure or enjoyment of life ; their reveries brighten- 
ed, perhaps, by remote visions of the Bench or the 
Woolsack, and a tablet surrounded by splay-footed 
allegorical virtues in Westminster Abbey. But 
what then? Even should these professional pro- 
sperities be eventually attained, what do they 
afford to compensate the waste of ten or fifteen of 
the best years of life,—the only years worth living, 
—with all the senses in their bloom, and the pulses 


of existence throbbing with intensity of enjoy- 


ment? Thank Heaven, my modest competence se- 
cured me from the necessity of toiling for bread ; 
and the moment a man works for the mere cake 


_ of life, he is privileged to choose his own pleasant 


time and place for the labour.” 

Had any better (or worse) genius whispered at 
that moment to Sidney Hammond that this modest 
competence might comprise the utmost extent of 
his worldly provision, and that, though a man at 
thirty is rich with five hundred a-year, a man of 
fifty is debarred by such a limitation of income 


mused “ poor Sidney,” as he took his way towards | from all the happier stabilities of life,—in the wan- 


St. James’s Street, to see what news was to be col- 
lected in the neighbourhood of Brookes’; and as 
it happened to be Saturday, he had the satisfaction 


of acquainting Sheridan and Burke, (whom he | 
met lounging on the pavé in Pall Mall,) that he | 
had heard from Taunton Castle, and that, on the. 


25th, their friends were tobe in town. It was only 
through their common initiation into the Taunton 
set that he was entitled to address these men, whose 
very bow conveyed distinction. 


Though incapable of emulating, Hammond could | 


doubtless approach the lofty elevation of thought 
and feeling characterizing the master-spirits of a 
party whose more ostensible members were heart- 
less and frivolous as himself. With the helpless 
wonder with which a child contemplates such a 
structure as St. Paul's, or a schoolboy the majesty 
of the Iliad, he regarded the statesmanlike and 
thoughtful policy of those more steadfast minds, 
to whom Power was precious as a means, rather 


than as an end; recognising, without desiring to_ 
ennoble, the inferiority of his own pretensions,— | 
/mained prospective; and if he contented himself 


Their broadly-based and nobly-aspiring ambition 
stood before him like a mighty pyramid, in whose 
shadow provinces lie sheltered, grounded upon 
eternal foundations, and‘tapering to the sunshine 
of Heaven,—compared with the unstable and glit- 
tering Chinese pagoda typifying his own interested 
aspirings, Still, he knew that it was only by the 
strength of their vigour his fragility could be pro- 
tected ;—and was satisfied that he could not moor 


his skiff of vanity too closely under their majestic | 


ramparts. 


“ How much more pleasantly have I shaped my | 
course,” mused Sidney Hammond, as he sat, skim- | 


ming the morning papers the following day over his 
coffee and rolls, “than by harnessing myself to 
the drudgery of the law, like Varley and Wrang- 
ham, and others with whom I started in life ; and 
who, from that day to this, have buried them- 
selves in books and business, yet are now scarcely 





tonness of his pride he would have scouted the idea 


' that his individual merits could be so overlooked 
| by the discernment of destiny. Courted by his 


betters, quoted by his betters, he had some grounds 
for his vain conviction that he had attained sufh- 
cient notoriety to be sure of a provision on the 
accession of his party to power. For it did not 
occur to him that, unsupported by family con- 
nexion, or Parliamentary influence, his claims 
were likely to be superseded by those of hundreds 
of intelligent young men attached by collateral 
threads to the party, each of whom exhibited more 
experience or aptitude for business than himself ; 
and that the pleasant small-talker of a dinner- 
party, who writes piquant articles for reviews, and 
is tolerated by public men of higher calibre, simply 
as somewhat less silly than the lordlings of ton,— 
is at a prodigious distance from such a position as 
maintains its own ground amid the struggling and 
wrangling for place consequent on every change of 
the Administration. 

Even the expected change, however, still re- 


with the delay, it was because the interim was to 
be spent in the golden palace of his Armida. 

But while indulging over the breakfast-table in 
his compassionate soliloquy touching the martyr- 
dom of his friends Varley and Wrangham, he was 
interrupted by the arrival of a letter, emitting the 
well-known scent of maréchale, indicating as plainly 
as the post-mark, that it originated in the boudoir 
of Taunton Castle ; and with his usual cold-blooded 
egotism, Sidney Hammond allowed it to remain 
unopened on the table-cloth, till, by a patent appa- 
ratus, he had succeeded in boiling to half a turn 
| the two new-laid eggs, whose preparation was too 
important to be submitted to hands less experi- 

enced than his own ;—then, having leisurely but- 
tered his sippets of crisp dry toast, and, after the 
discussion of the last morsel, rinsed his mouth and 


| wiped his hands, he proceeded to open his letter as 














coolly as if, like the prints of butter before him, it 
had been carefully iced. 

The utmost he anticipated from the epistle was 
a commission or two to execute for the Countess 

revious to her arrival in town : the chair-cushions 
of her opera-box to be covered with new chintz ; 
her subscription to be renewed at Hookham’s ; or 
a hint of expedition with her new chariot for the 
birth-day, to be given to her coachmaker in Long 
Acre. For, during her ladyship’s absence from 
town, “ poor Sidney” was habitually employed to 
fetch and carry for the lady of his thoughts ; Lady 
Taunton feeling intimately convinced, that to bear 
her errands from one bargain-shop to another was 
to her devoted admirer a task more acceptable, 
than to be signing despatches in Downing Street, 
or calling forth the cheers of the House of Com- 
mons! 

On opening the letter in question, however, 
Hammond perceived, from its length and com- 
plexion, that it was no scribbled catalogue of com- 
missions—no precis of orders to Hendrie to let the 
Hungary Water be better than the last ; or of re- 
primands of the tardiness of Robert and Boulant. 
It was far more clearly and distinctly written than 
the thousand epistles which, in the course of the 
last half-dozen years, he had received from Lady 
Taunton. There was evidence of a well-selected 
sheet of paper, a new pen—nay, even of a rough 
copy, in the carefully calculated epistle which pre- 
tended, nevertheless, to flow from the heart of the 
writer to that of the reader; and which, if such 
were really the case, indicated, at least, that for 
any humanity of feeling evinced by either heart, 
they might as well have been manufactured out of 
Portland stone. 

“Although I am satisfied, my dear Sidney,” 
wrote Lady Taunton, “that your own tact and 
knowledge of the world must have already sug- 


gested to you all I am about to say, yet, lest your | 
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| 





feelings should be tempted to overlook the admo- | 
nitions of your graver moments, I feel it a duty | 


tomy family and myself to observe, that I fear a 
time is come exacting some modification of our inti- 
macy. 

“ You are well aware how grateful I have ever 


felt towards you for your disinterested friendship | 


' 


for the Earl—a friendship which has induced you, | 
indeed, to sacrifice many moments to the dulness | 
of our domestic circle, which you might have 
passed elsewhere in a manner far more consonant | 


with your age. But a period has arrived, when to | 


persist in accepting these sacrifices, would be to. 
expose our intimacy to a peril I dare not adven- | 


ture. Since you quitted the castle, Harriet (who is 
to be presented immediately after Easter) has been 
emancipated from the school-room, and, for some 
weeks past, has made her appearance in our circle. I 
need not tell you that the first object in life of Lord 
Taunton and myself, is to see this dear girl satis- 
factorily established. With her fortune, connexion, 
and attractions, there is every reason she should 


| 


_bially indicating nobility of origin. 
towards him her large grey 
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doubly ealled upon to be careful that she shall re- 
ceive only such as are likely to conduce to her per- 
manent advantage in life. 

“ With these views, my dear Sidney, you will, T 
am sure, perceive that your continued intimacy in 
the family would be fraught with danger for us 
all. Lady Harriet could scarcely fail to give her 
confidence and affection to one so fascinating as 
yourself, whom she has been accustomed to regard 
as the bosom-friend of her parents ; and for whom, 
I greatly fear, she might imbibe a partiality more 
than likely to disineline her young heart for the 
prudential marriage I have set my heart upon her 
making in the course of the season. 

“ Till Harriet shall be settled in life, therefore, 
I have to request, as a personal favour towards 
Lord Taunton and myself, that, without taking 
exception at any alteration you may perceive in 
our deportment, you will cease to frequent our 
house in the familiar manner hitherto so agreeable 
to usall. At some future moment, I trust we shall 
meet on our former footing ; till when, with kind- 
est regards from the Earl, believe me ever, my dear 
Sidney, sincerely yours, 

“LL. Taunton.” 

A sudden plunge on a winter's night into a freez- 
ing river, could not have produced a more disagree- 
able congelation in the frame of Sidney Ham- 
mond than the perusal of this heartless epistle ! 
Lady Taunton pretending to exhibit the solicitudes 
of a mother! Lady Taunton indulging in mater- 
nal anxiety! He had scarcely patience with her 
hypocrisy! From first to last of their intimacy, 
though often the inmate of the Earl and Countess, 
at their country seats, as well as their daily visiter 
in town, he had not seen Lady Harriet Bertie 
half-a-dozen times,—so little had she been admit- 


| ted to share the pleasures or society of her parents, 


Lady Taunton’s children were in fact the creation 
of head-nurses and governesses. Knowing them to 
be watched over and cared for to the amount of 
nearly a thousand a-year, and with so many ab- 
ject implements at her disposal, she felt herself ex- 


_onerated from the vulgar routine of parental du- 
| ties; and the lady Harriet, of whose interests she 


spoke in terms so tender, was in point of fact 
almost a stranger to her mother! 

Sidney Hammond remembered having met her 
occasionally sauntering in company with the go- 
verness and the younger children, among the beau- 
tiful shrubberies of Taunton Castle. He had no- 
ticed her ingenuous countenance and exquisite com- 
plexion ; the veined marble of her temples,—the 
delicate lineaments and diminutive head prover- 
As she raised 
eyes from beneath 
their fringe of jet black lashes, he had sometimes 
regretted that Greuge and Watteau had not possess- 
ed so fair a model for their delicate imaginings of 
shepherdesses arrayed like marquises, or 
with the air of shepherdesses. But the idea of 
making himself acceptable to the pretty automa- 


make a brilliant alliance; and since, from the se- | ton, was as unlikely to enter his head, as to affect 
cluded life my daughter has led, her heart will | terms of gallantry towards a well-dressed wax- 
naturally be more open to the influence of first im- | doll. Of this, Lady Taunton was as well aware 
pressions, than those of other girls of her age, I am | as himself; and she must consequently have ulte- 
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rior views in dismissing him from her house on 
such a pretext. 

Who was jealous of him? Certainly not the 
Earl! Who mistrusted his growing ascendancy 
over the mind of the brilliant Countess? Certainly 
not the Earl! Lord Taunton had, from the first, 
sanctioned the intimacy, and evinced perfect blind- 
ness or perfect indifference. Convinced that he 
was sacrificed to some unknown rival, Sidney 


Instead, therefore, of allowing echo to answer 
“att!” in reply to the above inquiry concerning 
the sum total of his remaining prospects, he argued 
with himself, that though superannuated for pro- 
' fessional exertion—though too late for law, physic, 
or divinity, army or navy—one of the most im- 
portant avenues to social prosperity was still open: 
he might make an interested marriage! The fact 
of his decadence was yet a secret. He was still 





Ilammond began to experience, at the moment of , Sidney Hammond—still the rising young man; 


his dismissal by the haughty woman to whom the 
world believed him all in all, and for the first time 
in his life, some disposition to attach importance to 
her preference. The result, however, of all his in- 
dignation and all his repinings, was the disagree- 
able consciousness that he was a lost man,—and, 
like the first lost man victimized by the frailty 
of the sex, banished for ever from his terrestrial 
paradise. No more Taunton House for him,—no 
more Taunton Castle ;—no more smiles from the 
Prince, or bows from Grey, or nods from Sheridan 
and Fox! Forhenowknew enough of the waysand 
meansof the Taunton set, to beaware that, astaronce 
fallen from their sphere, its place knew itno longer ; 
that a man was either one of them, or nothing. 
All therefore that remained for him was to ga- 
ther together the three hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum still remaining of his ten thousand 
pounds, retrench his expenses, resume his former 
familiarity with such men as Varley and Wrang- 


ham, and reattach himself, if possible, to the scat- | 
tered hordes of Hammonds from whom his father | 


had indulged in the vanity of distinguishing him- 
self, and from whom he had shrunk with loathing 


in his artificial capacity of a man of fashion ; for , 


he possessed uncles in the city, and cousins in 
Bloomsbury and Marylebone, who might, under his 
presentembarrassing circumstances, proveavaiable. 

But was this a// the opening that remained ? The 
morning was a cheerless one. <A small, drizzly, 
silent March rain came down so unremittingly, as 
to appear a positive atmosphere, rather than an 
accidental visitation ; and as “poor Sidney ”’ re- 
clined in his roomy arm-chair before the fire, in those 
often contemned chambers which, now that his 
prospects in life were closed, had grown suddenly too 


sumptuous and costly for his means,—he felt sadly | 


out of sorts with the hollowness of the world,— 
and inclined to believe that all was over. He, the 
uiost heartless of mankind,—he, the very King or 
Crown-prince of the Surfaces, took refuge from his 
follies in reviling the selfishness of society and the 
egotisin of mankind ! 
himself a dupe, the tool of an artful woman, he was 
4s angry as though Ae had not intended to convert 
her into the implement of his ambition ;—as angry, 
in short, as if he had indulged in read feelings to be 
outraged ! 

With the genuine spirit of his class, however, his 
first object was to conceal from others the downfall 
he could not conceal from himself. Half the tor- 
ture of misfortune to worldly people consists in the 
injury to their self-love ; and the apprehension of 
becoming “ poor Sidney” to the malicious world, 
inspired him with audacity that almost supplied 
the place of fortitude, 


In his irritation at finding | 


_and, instead of economy and nepotism—instead of 
| selling his phaeton and cultivating uncles in Bed- 
ford Square, he would look out for a rich wife! 


| There was nothing degrading in such a proposition, . 


| Everywhere, but in England, marriage is a matter 
| “dealt with by attorneyship;” and why should he 
be more delicate in his sentiments on such a point 
than the collected millions of the continent ? Since 
| there are heiresses in the world, it is written that 
they must be sought in marriage ; and it were doing 
‘them an injury to suppose that, in the superfluity 
of their affluence, they are not disposed to make a 
disinterested match. 

| <Atthe close of these cogitations, Sidney Ham- 
/mond rose from his chair, and discovered, for the 
first time, that the looking-glass over his mantel- 
_ piece was cloudy and of inferior quality ; so little 
_was he satisfied with the review of his forces, pre- 
vious to opening his new campaign. For, alas! 
the face reflected before him was no longer the fine, 
open, manly countenance, with which he had first 
entered the gates of ‘Taunton House. He now dis- 
cerned certain puckerings near the eyes, almost 
amounting to crow’s feet ; and, as well as the im- 
perfect light of that heinously rainy day permitted 
him to ascertain, could almost have sworn that one 
or two silvery fibres had inserted themselves (per- 
force of nights spent at loo and pharaoh in the 
Taunton set) into the jetty whiskers forming an 
ebony frame to the fine oval of his face. 

Ilis task as a fortune-hunter would only be the 
more laborious! But the hope of silencing the 
sneers of society, and of rising superior to the con- 
sequences of Lady Taunton’s ingratitude, already 
nerved his courage to encounter the labours of 
Hercules. 

Before he made up his mind in what tone to reply 
to the insolent letter of the Countess, he passed 
carefully in review the eligibilities as a wife pre- 
sented by the various women of fortune of his ac- 

quaintance. Society has always its rich widows 
and wealthy heiresses—each usually provided with 
some drawback, forming a bane almost past relief 
of the golden antidote, or aurum potabile; and both 
in and out of the Taunton set, Sidney Hammond 
collected for review a glittering phalanx, each 
more or less efficient for his purpose. 
__ There was the young Baroness, Lady Chester- 
| le-Street ;—but she was too well versed in the 
_Inysteries of society, not to regard with mistrust 
| his sudden alienation from the feet of the Countess 
| of Taunton. There was Miss Madingley, with 
| twenty thousand a-year ;—but she had too many 
_Tich men-of-business about her, connected with the 
| mercantile origin of her fortune, not to be fonder of 
investing her sayings in the public funds, than in 
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the gratitude of the handsomest or most agreeable | 
man in existence. ‘There was the widow Penshurst, 
whose diamonds formed a sort of galaxy in the 
ground-tier at the opera ; but she had already been 
the victim of an interested marriage. There was 
the Dowager Countess of Claridge,—but her avarice 
was more than proportionate to her prodigious 
jointure. 

On second thoughts, Sidney Hammond deter- 
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mined to moderate his views on the score of pro- 
perty, and extend them as regarded personal at- | 
tractions. No occasion, because he wished to marry | 
well, to sacrifice himself to a monster! In such a_ 
case, Lady Taunton would still maintain her ad- | 
vantage over him. In such a case, he should as_ 
decidedly become “ poor Sidney,” and be sacrificed | 
to the wits and caricaturists of the Taunton set, as | 
by remaining a peevish, disappointed bachelor in | 
his Temple chambers ! | 

The final result of the cogitations of that rainy | 
day, was a visit the day following to a certain Mr. | 
Hardingston, resident in Harley Street ;—a wealthy | 
merchant, grey as Polonius but somewhat wiser, 
who, dike Polonius, rejoiced in “ one fair daughter 
whom he loved passing well.” Having no maiden 
sister or gouvernante to look after the said fair and 
motherless daughter, Sidney Hammond could do 





no more than leavea card. For Louisa Hardingston 


received no morning visiters ; and though, on his | 


introduction to her at a ball at the house of an 
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with theirs, exchanged significant glances with 
Louisa, on noticing the attentions paid her by a 
personage whose name invaded, with such far from 
damnable iteration, the paragraphs of the Morning 
Post,—as dining with earls and frequenting the 
balls of duchesses. For this hum-drum circle, the 
highly polished manners of Sidney Hammond and 
the conversational tact acquired by talking only 
with and for the best society, possessed peculiar 
charm. Sidney Hammond was precisely a Aéros 
de roman for the horizon of Harley Street. A gay 
captain of the guards, they would have repudiated 
as frivolous,—a reckless lordling, as a roué ;—but 
Sidney, who entered into political discussions with 
as capable an air as the gravest owl of them all,— 
Sidney, who could quote Fox, Sheridan, and Burke, 
inedited, and pure from the fountain-head, com- 
manded general attention. 

From none more than from poor Louisa.—Miss 
Hardingston was a girl of elegant mind and timid 
disposition, who, having lost her mother at an early 
age, was educated at one of those first-rate “‘ estab- 
lishments” where half-a-dozen damsels of family 
and fortune are received at the separate cost, which 
would maintain the whole half dozen elsewhere ; 
and having, in this nursery of exclusiveism, con- 
tracted intimacies inspiring a taste for aristocratic 
distinction, it necessarily followed, that when re- 
quired, at eighteen, to assumethe head of her father’s 
establishment, she was disagreeably startled to find 


eminent banker some weeks before, he had been | herself placed far below the level of her former 


invited by the father to improve the acquaintance, | associates. 
there was something so little attractive to him, at | 
that time, in the idea of a beautiful girl with fifty | had been prepared to expect. 


or sixty thousand pounds and as much more in| 
prospect, who had never heard of the Taunton set, | 
and was never likely to be heard of in the order of | 
society which he presumed to call the world,—that 
he had refrained from profiting by the hint. 

But now a change was come over the spirit of 
his dream, or rather, from a dream, he had pro- | 
gressed into realities ; and right glad was the dis- 
comfited minion of Taunton House when, a few | 
days after his pilgrimage to Ultima Marylebone, 
he received an invitation to dinner from the sub- 
stantial city man he had hitherto treated so cava- 
lierly. 

One of the many symptoms that Hammond was 
in reality what we have described him, a child of | 
the century, was the flexibility, or rather plasti- | 





city of his character.—Reed, to the very pith, he 
could not only bend to the storm, but accommodate | 
himself to all possible variations of atmosphere ; | 
and before the world was cognizant of his ignomi- 
nious exit from the Taunton set, he had made a 
triumphal entry into another, which might be 
described as its very antipodes. 

At the house of John Hardingston, Esq., M.P., 
of Harley Street and Great St. Helen’s, the dis- 
carded adventurer was welcomed as a man of fash- 
1on and fortune, deigning to stoop from his sphere, in 
favour of a house presided over by one of the hand- 
somest girls in London ; and on the day of his first 
dinner with his intended father-in-law, the rest of 
the party, consisting of two country baronets with 
their females, and two or three wealthy bankers 





It was no fault of her's that the tone 
of her father’s city friends was less refined than she 
Louisa had been 
required, for the last twelve years, to cultivate 
tastes and pretensions beyond her sphere; and 
during the first few months of her sojourn at home, 


_—a home which her father’s peremptory occupa- 


tions in the city, eight hours of the day, rendered 
solitary enough for the promotion of serious reflec- 
tion,—could not forbear regretting that she had 
been encouraged to indulge in social ambitions never 
likely to be realized. 

Mr. Hardingston’s intimates, on the other hand, 
were people too busily engrossed in the active busi- 
ness of life to take much heed of his daughter.— 
On finding her so grave, they concluded her to be 
shy ; and on hearing the complaints of their wives 
and daughters that she was a fine lady, replied that 
she was young enough to mend, and would know 
better a few years hence. 

So ingratiating a person as Sidney Hammond, 
was consequently a most agreeable accession to her 
society ; and Louisa was delighted to converse 
with one familiar with most of her early friends, 
and habituated to their habits ;—like herself, pre- 
ferring Italian music to English glees ; versed like 
herself in foreign literature, and devoted to the 
dulce rather than the utile of life. The new pre- 
tendant to her favour was too well accustomed to 
address himself to the foibles of those over whom 
he desired to obtain an ascendancy, not to make 
the most of the advantages he thus possessed. Nor 
was it alone to the weaknesses of Louisa’s char- 
acter that he laid siege. On perceiving Miss Hard- 
ingston’s distaste for the joviality of the noisy city 
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beaux who resorted to her father’s house, in de- 
ference to this sensitive gentleness Hammond 
affected in his new sphere an almost poetical re- 
finement of delicacy and reserve. Instead of press- 


ing his attentions upon the heiress, he pointedly | 
marked his respectful deference by confining his _ 


assiduities to her father; and chose that she should 
form her estimate of his conversation invariably 
addressed to others, rather than to herself. 

This species of manceuvre seldom fails of success 
with a young and timid girl. In the conviction 
that the fashionable Sidney Hammond did not 
consider her worthy his attention, Louisa became 
only the more ambitious of obtaining it. For the 
first time in her life, she tried to please; and 
great, indeed, was her joy and triumph on the first 


occasion of his devoting half an hour to her, to whom 


he had already determined to devote his future life. 

To obtain admission into the society frequented 
by the Hardingstons was no dificult matter to one 
so well established in the world as Lady Taunton's 
preux chevalier ; and it conferred additional dis- 
tinction on Louisa’s debit, that wherever she went, 
to whatever hum-drum balls, or homely parties, 
she was followed by one whose personal qualifica- 
tions were estimated by all around her as of so 
high an order. 

But that the ambitious mind and shallow heart 
of Hammond were thoroughly preéngrossed, he 
could not but have been touched by the graceful 
loveliness of the girl he was predetermined to 
victimize, and impressed by the solid merit of the 
circle to which he was thus accidentally introduced. 
Among the Parliamentary men belonging to Hard- 
ingston’s society, there prevailed a tendency to 
practicalism, the origin of the sect of Utilitarians 
that has since sprung up, very different from the 
brilliant, but frothy, speculativeness of his former 
friends. The monied world into which he had 
fallen, as the antipodes of the fashionable world 
from which he was ejected, exhibited a less polished 
surface, but boasted a more solid substantiality. 
Both were given up to materialism; but the en- 
joyments of Taunton House seemed to depend 
on capricious sunshine from without ; of Harley 
Street, upon inherent comfort. Among the Hard- 
ingston tribe ke had to abjure French cookery and 


pharaoh,—for which capital wines and excellent. 


—_——— ———— 


whist were a satisfactory substitute; and if his 


evenings were now less enlivened by brilliant sal. 
lies, there was no pretension to wit, and, conse. 


quently, no risk of failure. 

But unfortunately, though agreeably surprised 
in the tone of the society on which he had in- 
grafted himself, Sidney Hammond had drunk too 
deep of the cup of Circe to retain any pretension to 
pure and natural tastes. Amid these matter-of- 
fact people he languished for the brilliant artifici- 
ality of Taunton House ; and while all other eyes 
were captivated by the youthful loveliness of 
Louisa Hardingston, he longed to re-fashion her 
appearance, and reform her timid simplicity, so as 
to render her “ presentable” to those among whom 
he felt that, with such a wife, he might become 
acceptable as ever. 

“As a married man,” thought he, (after an 
evening spent with the graceful girl, in whose eyes 
he fancied he had detected an expression of re- 
pressed but decided preference,)—‘ as a man es- 
tablished in life by a prosperous marriage, Lord 
Taunton will be as well pleased as ever to take re- 
fuge in my company from the neglect of his wife 
and family. Even that woman,—even Lady 
Taunton,—when she finds I am not disposed to 
resent her treachery, and that she has no further 
pretext for impertinence in the danger of my so- 
ciety to her daughter, will be enchanted to wel- 
come back the patient victim of her whims and 
caprices,—the only man, as she has often assured 
me, who thoroughly understands her ; and who, I 
flatter myself, is not without his share in estab- 
lishing the reputation of her lively coterie !” 

Such were the honourable intentions of the ac- 
complished gentleman, to dwell upon whose broken 
avowals of admiration, and expressive glances of 
tenderness, poor Louisa Hardingston devoted so 
many hours of her sleepless nights :—thanking 
Heaven for the good fortune which, amid the pro- 
saic tenor of her life, had brought her acquainted 
with a man of such ingratiating manners, such 
honourable sentiments, and pursuits and habits so 
refined and so congenial with her own! 

For how is inexperienced eighteen to be on its 
guard against the cruel speciousness of an apostle 
of modern SurracersM ? 

(Part II. in our next Number.) 





THE CHASSEUR’S MATIN. 


Rovse ye to the hunters’ shout, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! 
Morning puts night’s lantern out, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! 
Anxious wife and children dear, 
Safe return’d, your hunter's here ; 
Widow, here’s your gallant son, 
_And maiden, here's the lovéd one: 
UP ! and rejoice yes—away with your fear, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! your hunters are here. 
To dress the vine in safety go, 
Chamouni! Chamouni ! 
The gaunt wolf's blood stains youder snow, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! 
Rugged Blane and Val de Aost, 
We have climb’d and we have cross’d, 


And from Alp and glacier’s crown, 

We have brought the Chamois down : 
on ! and rejoice ye,—away with your fear, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! your hunters are here. 


Blessed be thy safe retreat, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! 
Free from slaves’ and tyrants’ feet, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! 
Never shall the mountain men 
Stoop to dastard citizen, 
Never shall our children see 





_The night-fall of our liberty : 
Up! and rejoice ye,—away with your fear, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! your hunters are here. 


J. A. O. 
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Tue opinion seems to have been current, even 
among the well-educated of our southern friends, 
down to so late an era as Goldsmith, that no Scots- 
man could possibly possess either wit or humour. 
What was thought of the author of “ Roderick 
Random” and “ Humphrey Clinker” it is difficult 
to conjecture. He might be set down as one of 
those rare exceptions which prove a rule. And of 
the elder Scottish poets, whose works abound in rich 
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GIEKIE’S ETCHINGS.* 





and genuine humour, the English, from the dialect, | 
knew little more than of their own Chaucer or | 


Piers Plowman. The works of Burns, and of Scott 
and Galt, are certainly beginning to shake the opin- 
ion of Scottish gravity and dulness ; and though 
brilliant wit may still be denied to the nation, some 
superficial vein of humour is now generally con- 
ceded to it. The genuine humour which has always 
distinguished the popular literature of Scotland, is 


elements of a useful education, though his father 
had previously taught him to read. He was al- 
ways fond of books ; but his strongest childish in- 
clination was to imitative art: andafter having been 
well instructed in drawing, he was, at the age of 
fourteen, placed under the care of Mr. Graham, the 
first Master of the School of Design, which has 
done so much for Art in Scotland. That he was 
received among the students of that Academy, pre- 
supposes considerable proficiency in drawing. The 
gallery of the Institution had not, at that period, 
been enriched by the collection of casts from an- 
tique statues, busts, friezes, &c., &c., which it 
now exhibits; but Geikie found his subjects in 
nature, and profited so well by the instructions of 
an excellent master, and a sound system of tuition, 


that he soon acquired remarkable dexterity in the 


however only beginning to be manifested in Art, | 


which is itself still comparatively new in Scotland. 
A few of the artists of the past generation, and 
especially Allan in his illustrations of comic poetry, 
displayed, if not much fertility of invention, yet 


considerable appreciation of the humour and char- 


acter fairly placed before them, and some power of 


. . . . + j 
expressing humorous ideas in a pictorial form. | 


The monstrosities perpetrated by Kay, though they 
possess considerable merit as coarse local satires, it 


is not easy to regard seriously as works of Art ; 


unless the symbolical rude scratchings of barbarous 


nations made upon rocks and caves in commemo-_ 


ration of memorable events, are to be classed with 
the historical paintings of a civilized people. Geikie 
is, therefore, to be considered as almost the first 
Scottish etcher who, with quick penetration of char- 
acter, possessed a rich, quiet humour, held in strict 
subordination to the truth of nature, and never once 
allowed to diverge into caricature. He has been 
named the Scottish Hogarth ; and it may be al- 


lowed that no native artist has hitherto established | 


a better claim to that distinction. 


Yet his genius | 


is more akin to the masters of the Dutch School | 
partments of Art—the Historical or the /dea/, he 
' never seems to have directed his attention ; or, at 
The history of this artist, who died in the prime | 


than to that of the great moral and also imagina- 
tive painter of England. 


of life, a few years since, is, independently of his 
talents, both touching and instructive. When only 
two years of age, Geikie was seized with a severe 


fever, from which he recovered, but with the total | 


obliteration of the sense of hearing. From this 
period he remained deaf and dumb, He was a 
native of Edinburgh; and had the happiness of 
being the child of worthy and pious, and we should 
imagine, intelligent parents. By unremitting care 
of his education, his father did all that was possible 
to mitigate the consequences of the great calamity 
which had befallen his son. At the Institution 
for the instruction of deaf mutes, he received the 





—_ 





* Etching’s illustrative of Scottish Character, Scenery, 
and Manners, executed after his own Designs, by the 
late Walter Geikie, R.S..A. Quarto, with sixty-three 
plates. Edinburgh: John Stewart. 


Hogarth, of the Scottish School. 








use of the crayon. His sense of hearing seems to 
have been absorbed in that of sight; the power 
concentrated in the eye, of which the ear was de- 
prived. 

From a Biographical Introduction to the Etch- 
ings, written in the kindest spirit, by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, we learn that, while a student in the 
Institution, Geikie’s perseverance was indefatigable ; 
and that he was continually on the watch out of 
doors for characteristic subjects for his pencil ;—so 
that all figures or groups which pleased his fancy 
were immediately transferred, with unerring accu- 
racy, to his portfolio. So great was the rapidity 
and facility with which he used his crayon, that it 
was not uncommon for him to catch the contour 
of odd figures, or remarkable faces, together with 
their racy peculiarities, as he walked by the side 
of the originals in the streets. Some amusing 
anecdotes are related of his adventures in pursuit 
of odd subjects that tickled his fancy. 

Independently of his finished works, his paintings, 
and etchings, Geikie’s collection of these odd scrap 
figures, groups, and scenes, became immense. In 
landscape he did not excel ; his colouring was very 
faulty ; and to what are considered the higher de- 


all events, he did not succeed. This partial failure, 
and the natural bent of his genius, confirmed his 
vocation as an etcher; and this pursuit led to his 
highest excellencies in Art, and to the successful 
display of his varied resources. His broad hu- 
mour, lively fancy, and insight into nature, espe- 
cially as it is manifested in what is called low /ife, 
rank him as the George Cruikshank, if not the 
A critic of 
Geikie’s works, who, though partial, does not 
want either taste or discrimination, having pro- 
nounced him the Hogarth of Scotland, says, with 
perfect truth :—* In his etchings you find the same 
attention to minutit—the same completeness in 
the keeping of the whole subject. ...As a proof of 
this, let us look for a moment at his plate entitled, 
in good broad Doric, ‘ Haud your tae still, man,’ in 
which a worthy follower of the plough, tormented 
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148 GEIKIE’S 
with that most intolerable of all petty plagucs— 
corns—has delayed and delayed getting them ex- 
tirpated until they have at last fairly overcome 
him by the sharpness and constancy of their 
attacks. In agony he has applied to the chiro- 
pedal skill of his better-half for relief ; and she, 


ever ready to prove a help-meet, and moreover | 
anxious to display her manual dexterity, has_ 


mounted the suffering limb on her lap, and peers 
into the tae through her spectacles with a mixture 
of self-complaisance, tenderness, and sturdy re- 
solution to operate, which the artist has most 
felicitously exhibited. 
now falling into the sear, is evidently a strong man ; 
one, moreover, who cares more for personal comfort 
than outward show ; not a puny dandy, who hasall 
his life suffered voluntary martyrdom in vain at- 
tempts to force his tortured extremities into a bet- 
ter shape than that originally given them ; never- 
theless he is bowed down with the poignancy of 
the petty pain. Was there ever a better represen- 
tation of poor time-tried humanity in distress— 
with his one hand raised to soothe his throbbing 
temples, and the other placed instinctively on the 
suffering member, to show its lord’s sympathy 


the deportment of the operator! No feelings of 
commiseration can possibly be given way to, until 
she has succeeded in extirpating the cause of suf- 
fering. 
he may, her labours must be ended before he is 
released; she knows the value of decision, and is 
determined to act on that knowledge now.” 

This is but one of Geikie’s numerous and ad- 
mirable etchings; many of which, besides their 
overflowing broad and rich humour, and perfect 
local truth, possess, like the tae, the moral charm 
of social kindliness, and are full of ideas of homely 
enjoyment. Whatan admirable picture and en- 
viable person is Geikie’s Musical Souter! There is 
much of quiet beauty in App/es, fire a ha’penny ! 


and of tender repose in An auld Couple, and agqrand- | 


child reading. All the subjects of these etchings are 
as distinctively Scottish as the pictures of Teniers 
are Dutch. 


Her subject, too, though | 





Let her subject wince under the knife as | 


‘and Mr. Bindon Blood. 





ETCHINGS. 


architectural subjects which can henceforth have 
no existence, save in the etchings of Geikie, The 
principal plates are separately illustrated, and often 
with much graphic humour and felicity by the let- 
ter-press sketches of the literary friends and ad- 
mirers of the deceased artist. Among the literary 
contributors to the completeness of the volume are 
Mr. Thomas Smihert, Mr. James Ballantine (the 
Gaberlunzie,) and Mr. David Vedder. 

Cut off or limited in his intercourse with the 
external world, Geikie, whose religious feelings had 
been carefully cultivated, at a very early period of 
his life became a serious character ; and it is not a 
little interesting to learn, as we do from one of his 
most intimate friends, that when a young man he 
established a religious meeting among the deaf and 
dumb—“and often,” says our informant, “ have we 
seen him, his soul fired, his eye beaming with the 
eloquence which his tongue could not utter—his 
whole energies wrapt in that noblest of all duties, 
the proclaiming of man’s sin and a Saviour’s love. 
His knowledge of Scripture was great, and his ex- 
positions of it particularly lucid ; while the breath- 


‘less attention of his mute audience showed the in- 
‘terest they all felt in his teaching.” 
with its sorrows 2 How strong is the contrast with , 


(reikie, who had through life enjoyed good health, 
died rather suddenly of fever, at the age of forty- 
one. He had been, for several years, a Fellow of 
the Scottish Royal Academy of Painting. A few 
of his best paintings are in the gallery of the Earl of 
Hlopeton. Many of his sketches were disposed of 
after his death; and some of the best of them are 
now in the possession of Sir James Gibson Craig 
During his life, his suc- 
cess, so far as relates to solid reward, was far from 
being commensurate with his merits, though these 
were taken at the lowest estimate. But he lived 
in the confidence that his hour would come. Nor 
can we doubt, that his Works, in the complete and 
handsome form, in which they have now come be- 
fore the public, will be warmly appreciated, espe- 
cially in Scotland, and also by Scotsmen all over 
the world. They are admirable as mere works of 
Art ; but, to the Scottish people, not less valuable 


Some of them embody noble street | as records of national character,—as living tran- 


views in the Old Town of Edinburgh, antique | scripts of Scottish scenes and manners. 


INSCRIPTIVE SONNETS. 


WRITTEN ON A PLY-LEAP OF HOWITT'S “ BOOK OF TUE 
SEASONS,” 


] go with you, dear friends, through branchy ways, 
And sunniest nooks of pleasant English dales, 
Where winning wild-flowers scent the fre-h'ning 

gales; 

To where the twining honeysuckle strays 

Through rustic lattices. There childhood plays 
Its merriest pranks ; and hark! the 

singing, 
In love's sweet rivalry their notes up-flinging, 

"Mongst oaks impervious to the sun’s hot rays. 

Thy rhyme smells of the country air: its tone, 

Kird-caught, is odorous as summer flowers : 

Thus, when the wearing care of life o’erpowers, 
And tears unbidden flow—then am I prone 

Seeking the forest-shade, ‘neath heechen tree, 

To con dear Nature's book interpreted by thee | 


birds are | 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 


To poets all things minister !—a choir 
Of seraphs singing *neath a quiet sky, 
With bated breath, some master-melody : 
Or the mysterious /Eolian lyre 
At twilight quivering with its tremulous fire : 
Or the pulsation of the tireless ocean 
Moving at will with world-embracing motion :— 
Poets an atmosphere like this respire. 
Of such thou sang’st, great Coleridge !—a vision 
Was in thy soul : hence when thy lyre was strung, 
| Forth from its spiritual chords was warmly flung 
Music that rock’d the air with tone Elysian ; 
And thoughts of living beauty were embalm’d 
In accents soft as those by which sick child is calm’d ! 


J. E. HM, 























PERAULT; OR, SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS. 


(Continued from page 86 of our February No.) 


CHAPTER NIL, 


With a rueful look at Joolay, Haman came 


‘orward, and muttering to himself, “I shall place | 


de two ugly buffas face a face,” 
the stranger directly 
Viands were abundantly placed before the stranger, 
who did ample justice to them. It seemed to bea 
contest between him and Joolay, who would devour 
most. Fish of all descriptions—from the delicious 
black fish to the huge drumfish—disappeared down 
their throats ; wild turkey and venison vanished 
before their inroads, till Joolay paused for want of 
breath, and laid down his knife and fork. 
“Stranger,” said Joolay, “ PIl be glad to take 
wine with you.” 
“ With pleasure, Sir,” mumbled the stranger. 
“Whackie,” said Joolay, “ hand me that bottle.” 
Whackie laid hold of a small cruet with a red 
fluid in it; and the overseer, without paying at- 
tention to it, poured out the liquor into his glass— 
raised it, looked fixedly at the stranger, bobbed 


placed a chair for 


opposite to the overseer. | 


| to Whackie, ordered him to bring another glass ; 
and Whackie, walloping his tongue and drawing 
in his breath, to cool it, ruefully obeyed. 

“ Guess I’ve seen you before,” said Joolay, ad- 
dressing the stranger. 

** Mayhap you have, ‘the man answered. “ 
a preacher, and am teaching the negroes.” 

“* Ah, hem !” remarked Joolay ; “a Missionary 
chap, eli?” 

“fam an Independent preacher,” answered the 
stranger, 

* Well, now,” said Joolay, “if 7 was indepen- 
dent, they might preach who liked for me.” 

* You are facetious, Sir,” said the stranger. 

* And plain, too,” said Joolay. ‘* We don’t like 


I ali 


some of you chaps putting nonsense into poor nig- 


' vers’ heads: 


we have had no preachers here since 


Old Shoes left us.” 


his head as if he was meaning to toss it off his | 


shoulders into his opposite neighbour’s face, who, 


blow, then each took a mouthful of the liquors, 
but with different effects. The stranger’s being 
zenuine wine, was drank with a look of pleasure ; 

but Joolay suddenly placed the glass on the table, 


“Was he a good expounder,” inquired the Mis- 
sionary. 
“ Capital,” said Joolay ; “ but he was like some 


others of his kind, totally without education for 


the profession he followed. However, the niggers 
in return, jerked his head down as if to avoid the - 


started half out of his chair, and applied both | 


hands to the pit of his stomach, screwing his face 
Into an expression of the most diabolical loathing, 
while the liquor squirted from each side of his 
mouth like a water-spout. 

“ Bless me, Mr. Joolay,’ 
“what is wrong ?” 

“Oh, merey!” groaned the overseer. “ I’m poison- 
el—I'm poisoned. What is that you’ve given me, 
you black rascal?” said he, turning to Whackie; “that 
ain't wine, Sir!” Whackie gently raised the glass, 
looked earnestly at it, and, without any farther 
ceremony, humpered off the liquor; but ‘suddenly 
letting the glass fall, he rubbed his stomach strenu- 
ously with both hands, and drew up one of his legs, 
‘while he looked the very picture of loathing Horror 
hlackballed. 

“Kah! Massa,” he sputtered ; 
drink.” 

“Oh, you one stooped nigger !” 
an; “wot you is do? 


> exclaimed the Colonel, 


“dat no good for 


exclaimed Ha- 
Lora me! you hab gib 
vou Massa de essence ob cayenne for wine—ol), 
‘ou stooped goose!” And Haman grinned at the 
ke . 
“It’s an awkward mistake, Mr. Jvolay,’ 
Colonel ; “ but pray preserve your temper.’ 
. Prawe' /” exclaimed he ; “if you was in the 
same pickle, I'd like to know ‘if you wouldn't pep- 
per the rascal. Blow me—I feel as if I had a shovel- 
ful of hot coals down my throat!” 

The Colonel laughed ; and J: olay, turning angrily 


“ sitid the 


mol ie 


SO, ONT, 


liked him, and they'd steal anything, from a sweet 


| potatoe up to an ox, for him.” 


“Did he encourage them in such a system 2?” in- 
quired the Missionary. 

“How could they pay him otherwise?” said 
Jovlay. ‘ Helost their favour though, by getting too 
fond of rum. One day, being in a rapturous fit at a 
camp meeting, he told the niggers he was a-going 
to heaven ; and, amid the roaring and weeping of 


the negroes, he began to ascend a tuall pine tree, 


bidding them all farewell. When he got to the top, 
a branch gave way, and he came back again in rig 
glar style !” 

“Was he killed 2” inquired the stranger. 

“No, no; he only got a rumbly-come-tumbly- 
fication of the limbs, and a clatterification of the 
ribs. Drunk folks, and little children, are always 
safe when they tumble,” said Joolay. 

“ What said the negroes?” inquired the stranger. 

“* Ah! you come back, Massa!" He told them a 
long story, about being struck down by Satan, in 
the shape of aturkey -buzzard. The niggers would 
not believe him ; so ‘they all left him.” 

“ Had they no , preacher after that ’” inquired the 
stranger. 

“ Nobody but me,” answered Joolay. 

“ You!” exclaimed the Missionary. 

“ Yes ; and a powerful sarmon [ gave ‘em, I as- 
sure ye. I told’em if they didn’t work hard, and 
drop ‘stealing the Indian corn and sweet ‘taties, 
they’d go to a place where Old Nick kept ninety 
millions of cowskins going night and day for lazy 
niggers, and they'd be thrashed there constantly. 
Why, the poor blackies were horrified, and going 
into fits, and carried off like killed and wounded 
from a field af battle. Jt had a powerful effect, 
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Sir: you wouldn't see a better gang on any plan- 
tation for a month after.” 


The Missionary shook his head, and gravely an- | 
swered, ‘“ This is working erroneously on poor ig- j 


norant minds. If these negroes were educated ?” 

“ Educated !” roared Joolay. “No, Sir; educa- 
tion plays the deuce with niggers. We'd have 
‘em reading newspapers instead of tending cotton, 
and studying politics instead of hoeing ‘taties. No, 
no; that won’t do. Edicate niggers! that won't 
do.” 

“ But if the Northern States should interfere 
said the Missionary. 

Colonel Waldenberg now joined in the conver- 
sation, and haughtily sald,— ” Let the Northern 
States Jook to themselves. We will not suffer them 
to interfere with our internal regulations.” 

“ But, Sir,” said the Missionary, “ if the North- 
ern States should, through Congress, declare the 
negroes free —” 

“Then,” interrupted the Colonel, “we would 
end the Union, and declare the Southern States 
free, and independent of the Northern States.” 

“What if they should take up arms to enforce 
their decree “” inquired the Missionary. 

“Then we would arm and repel them,” exclaim- 
ed the Colonel. “ The Northern States awe us? 
What care we for them!” 

“ T know,” said the Missionary, “that you South- 
ern planters despise the Northern States men too 
much; but surely it adds to your disdain, to he- 
hold) yourselves surrounded from infancy with 
crouching | ives, W hile the citizens if the Northern 


‘ 


999 


States proclaim freedom to all.” 
“They be hanged!” said Joolay, “the darned 


yankee pedlers and shopkeepers! Show me any 
place where folks are so happy as in this very 
State. Look at the niggers; where will you see a 
happier race? No care 


“Still they are slaves,” said the Missionary. 


” 
no sorrow, 


“And pray what is S/acery 2?” inquired Joolay. 
“4 another name, and our 
country would be called a seeond Arcadia.” 

But you sell them,” said the Missionary ; 


“vou flog them; you separate husband and wife, 


word: give it 


Mere 


mother and child.” 

a iL wok ve, Sir,” said Joolay,— Vou come he re 
with queer notions about them niggers, 
You've seen labourers in the Northern States—free 
labourers /” 


* Yes, Sir, IP have -—not only in the Northern 


poor 


States, but in England also.” 

“Well, you've seen them /oughtina publiemarket ?” 

* A free man bought! How make ve that out?” 
inquired the Missionary. 

* You would see them at times in the market- 
places, offering their services for sale,” continued 
Joolay. * Well, some one huys them for a certain 
the labourer oes with 
his master; he thinks he will be snug; he gets a 
wife ; takes a house, buys furniture ; works away 
—toils on like a slave. Well, he gets a family - 
perhaps a dozen of s jualling brats; hislimited wages 
cant support him and his wife and family. He 
toils harder, and throws himself into sick neon > he 


pertod at a certain price ; 


cant work, and loses his situation, His rent is duc 
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his taxes are unpaid. The baker, the butcher, 
and the grocer have all claims against him. So 
soon as they know that the poor man is out of em- 
ployment, when he has no master to look to, they all 
come forward, and demand him to pay that which 
they know is out of his power to pay. ‘ Give me 
a little time,’ says the poor fellow, ‘till IT get 
hetter, and get a new master; [ll pay vou all.’ 
No, that won't do. He is poor; that’s a horrid 
crime: so they serve him the same as if he was a 
mad dog: every one must have a blow at him.” 

But it is superfluous to repeat the stale argu- 
ments of the overseer. It is enough that they are 
those which have been a thousand times refuted 
when employed by British colonists. The Mis- 
sionary at last broke in. * But you compel them 
to work—you flog them.” 

“ Work or starve, is a maxim in nature,” 
swered Joolay, "2 schoolboy is thrashed because 
he won't learn his lesson. If T see an ill-natured, 
stubborn nigger, who won't work, but idling away 
his time, and stealing all he can get, T threaten 
if he won't obey again, T give him a rap 
across the shins. If that man was free, he’d he a 
thief and a vagabond. Society would flog him «t 
the cart-tail, and, perhaps, hang him.” 

But vou sell them,” insisted the Missionary. 

“What is the difference if EF scll them, or they 
sell themselves? They are a set of poor devils in 
Africa—worst place for slavery that in the world, 
Folks are never happy there but when they are 
Compare our niggers to those in 


an- 


him: 


cutting throats. 
Africa! Phoo, humbug [” 

“Tf your negroes were free, this country would 
be in a different state,” said the Missionary. 

= Ay, faith it!” Joolay : 
“ swarming with thieves and idle blackguards, Tl 
settle that question in a minute. Whackie,” said 
he,addressing the negro, “would you like to be free?” 

* Me, massa /—no, massa,” responded Whackie. 

* Wouldn't vou like to be free and work for 
vourself?”” inquired the Missionary. 

si No, Massa i I ho like for workee,” 
Whackie. ; 

“Taman,” said Joolav, “ what would you do 
if vou was free?” 

“Me, Massa?” said Haman witha grin. “Oh, I 
go sleep all de day, and I go tief all de night!” 

“What sayshe?” said the Missionary, scarcely 
crediting his own ears, 

“Weh, keh, keh!” chuckled Joolay ; he says 
he'd sleep all day, and thieve all night! Negro 
liberty! keh, keh, keh!” 

This is the very triumph of planters’ logie. 

The ladies having left the table, Colonel Walden- 
berg and a few of the officers soon followed, leav- 
ing Joolay at a fair drinking-bout with the other 
officers, 


would exclaimed 


answered 


The wine was circulated freely, and Joolay be- 
van, in his favourite stvle, to narrate mfost marvel- 
lous matters, which, although too full of romance 
for any human mind to eredit, he strenuously 
maintained were all positive facts. Captain Charles 
Waldenberg soon perceived Joolay’s weak side, 


, and began to draw him out by degrees. 


*T understand, Mr. Jo lay,” said the wag, “ that 
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your plantation at Bellgrove is in such a splendid | 


state of cultivation that it will produce everything.” 

“ Astonishing soil!” was the ready response. 
«No matter what you plant, its sure to grow,— 
hats, shoes, coats, anything—just plant ‘em! By 
the hookey! they grow up; plant a dead nigger 
and he'll grow alire again! 1 lost a shoe one day 
when out shooting; about a month after that, I 
happened to be in the same direction, judge my 
astonishment! there was a tree grown up, and a 
capital crop of shoes upon it !—It’s a fact I tell ye.” 

“ Fac’, massa,’ murmured Whackie, “ see him 
heshef. Zama find a shoe, and fling on a tree.” 

* Tremendous gales, though,” said the overseer; 
“play hell and tommy at times! Lord bless ye ! 
one day I was sailing down the river, when a 
whirlwind carried off my wig, and nearly carried 
myself sky high, It blew the wig up to the clouds, 
where, I] suppose, ancther sort of wind caught it 
and blew it home. I can’t say whether it was the 
instinct of the wig, or what ; but judge my astonish- 
ment! when I returned home, there was my wig 
drying itself before the fire !—It’s a fact I tell ye.” 

* Fac’, massa,” said Whackie, “see him heshef. 
Zama catch a wig ina water, and carry him home 
for dry.” 
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“Sir, we have borne with your language till it 
has become tiresome. Look around you,and ask any 
one of the negroes who attend us, if he is unhappy . 


and I doubt not, but his answers would be in the 
negative. We have been brought up with, and 


accustomed to them from childhood ; and therefore 


like them. 


It would be an act of cruelty on our 
parts, to drive them out from the homes where 
they have been born and bred, You, and such as 
you, however, would have us not only give them 
freedom, but also divide our lands and fortunes 
amongst them, and bid them to think, that in that 
empty sound, freedom, they are to be equal to 
angels in bliss. It is only when they would find 
the sad reality—when want and sickness, toil and 
sorrow, bore them down, that they would find 
that freedom is but an empty name, and curse 
those who had driven them to ask it.” 

The Missionary would have interrupted him ; 
but looking up, he encountered the eve of Perault, 
who, with an angry gesture, beckoned on him to 
arise and follow him, 

“Tam glad we have met,” said Perault, as he 


encountered the Missionary at the end of one of 


“Tlave you many strange birds on your planta- 


tion?” inquired Galliard, 

“ Wonderful, Sir” said the overseer. © You 
know there is a heavy penalty against shooting 
turkey-buzzards? Well, Sir, | was annoyed by 
one lately, so levelled my rifle at him, Judge my 
astonishment! when he roared out, ‘ No humbug, 
old Joolay ! darn me, if you fire at me PIL inform 
against ye,and get ye fined!’ 1 was amazed, Sir, 
and let him fly off!” 

“ Fac, Massa,” said Whackie. 

™ ludeed, Whackie!” said Galliard, 
ever hear a buzzard speak ¢”’ 

“No, Massa; neber yearee turkey-buzza peak all 
a life!” 

A number of the young wags observing the pe- 
culiar contour of Joolay's phizog, took up a bet, 
who would make the ugliest face in the whole com 
pany. Amidst shouts of laughter the bet was ac- 
cepted, and each in his turn endeavoured to distort 
his features into the most hideous deformity. No 
one seemed to relish the joke more than Whackie ; 
but as it came to Joolay’s turn, Whackie got ex- 
tremely excited, and clapping the overseer on the 
shoulder, exclaimed in an eager tone 

“Massa Joolay, Massa Joolay, no change you 


°F 
* Did you 


Jace, no change you face ! Goley, Massa! you face 


he at em all as him 28 e The roar of laughter which 
followed this remark, put Joolay into a towering 
rage, and starting from his chair, he turned on 
Whackie ; but the negro instantly perceiving the 
blunder he had committed, nimbly fled from the 
apartment. The young wags now interfered, and 
Joolay being restored to peace, allowed Whackie to 
reenter, 

The Missionary had sat at the table with the 
others, and was giving much offence, by his ill- 
timed remarks on the system of slavery, till, tired 
with what was considered his impertinence, Gal- 
liard arose and addressed him— 





the garden walks. 

“T heard you had arrived,” said the Missionary. 
Your brethren in the city were most anxious to 
know the result of your negotiations with Chris- 
tophe, and the free negroes of Hayti.” 

‘All is arranged,” answered Perault. “ Chris- 
tophe has already assigned the territory to us. 
Secrecy and despatch are all that are now neces- 
sary. Our race will hail thee as their friend, and 
say that there was at least one White man to lead 
them from this house of bondage.” 

* Yes!” exclaimed the Missionary, 
led the Israelites from Egypt, so would T lead the 
But, Perault, 
I have my own doubts as to whether we can escape 
My soul revolts 


ee 


as Moses 
oppressed neyroes from this land, 


with the secrecy you represent. 
against bloodshed.” 

“ None will be shed, if it can be avoided,” an- 
Perault. ‘* We only require to fire the 
buildings, and seize the shipping during the alarm, 
the negroes from the plantations can enter the 
city under cloud of night, or join us in their canoes 


BWere d 


in the bay.” 

“ But will the negroes on this estate join us {” 
inquired the Missionary. 

“ Preach thou the blessings of freedom ; make 
them discontented with their present lot; tell them 
that they must effect their own freedom ; talk 
to them of happier lands, where their liberties and 
wealth can be secured. Do this; and with the 
aid of those already in the plot, all will go right. 
I have this day discovered a powerful auxiliary to 
our cause.” 

“ How?” inquired the Missionary. 

“In the Obi, or magician of the woods,” an- 
swered Perault. 

“J will deal with no sorcerers, rejoined the 
Missionary. 

* Bah!” replied Perault. “™ What would thy 
preaching in secret to the negroes of the city have 
done, had Gullah Jack not aided thee?” 

“ True ; but his strength of mind gave him the 
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power, Which by imposition he kept up, said the 


Missionary. 

“ It is to his plotting brain that we are indebted 
for the secrecy of this conspiracy,” said Perault ; 
“ and, trust me, that, in the Obi of the woods, we 
will find another Gullah.” 

“ Be it as you wish,” said the Missionary. 
when does our purpose hold’ 

“ Without farther delay,” answered Perault : 
“our plot is now ripe. Proceed thou from hut to 
hut. Able emissaries will aid thee. On thy talents 
Perault relies for success. See, some negroes are 
approaching. To thy work, my friend—away.” 
The Missionary turned and left him, and Pe rault, 
clenching his teeth together, muttered,— Proceed, 
0 fool! to seal thine own doom! 
yade, now work thy own destruction.” 
and proceeded to the house. 


Ile turned 





CHAPTER XI, 

The night was stormy, and the loud wind howled 
through the forest, as Perault, with stealthy steps, 
slipped past the Cadet outposts, and entered into 
the thickets. 


OR, SLAVES 


_ drove thee hither,” said Perault. 
“ But 
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The African uttered a faint ery of horror and 
surprise, as he staggered back a few paces, and 
exclaimed, “ Am I betrayed? Who spoke of Abou 
Abdallah 2” 

“One who knows thee, and the dark deed that 
* Thy master’s 
cruelty nerved thy hand; thy insulted nature 
loudly called for vengeance: thou didst stab thy 
master to the heart, then fled into the woods; and, 
by assuming the garb of a negro woman, and 
practising on the superstitious fears of the fools 


around thee, thou hast hitherto baffled all pursuit, 


Pale-faced rene- , 


After toiling through the under- | 


wood for a considerable distance, he found himself: 


on the verge of a deep swamp. 
muttered. “I have lost my way. I must skirt 
along this swamp, and run the risk of being bit by 
these black snakes which I hear rustling among 
the leaves. No matter,’ he continued, “I must 
yrope my way.” 
from a tree, and striking it occasionally on the 


* Confusion!” he. 


Is not this thy tale, old man?” 

“Thou wouldst not betray me?” 
tremblingly. 

“No,” answered Perault. ‘‘ Thou hast had thy 
vengeance, and justly too: thou must now aid me 
in obtaining mine.” 

“And who art thou,” said the Ohi, 
‘who thus tracks the tiger to his lair?” 

Perault’s form seemed to become dilated, as he 
proudly answered—* Perault, the son of Hassan, 
headman of Woonah !” 

With a ery of joy, the old man cast himself at 
the feet of Perault, exclaiming, “ Wah! Wah! — 
God is great ” 

‘Rise my kinsman,” said Perault ; “I have 
sought thee long and earnestly. Chance has thrown 
thee in my way; let us make the best use of ovr 


said the Obi, 


sullenly, 


. ” 
meeting, 


So saying, he tore a large branch | 


ground before him, proceeded on his journey. At | 


length he reached the firmer soil, and with speedy 
steps hurried forward. <A faint light glimmered 
occasionally in the distance; and, guided by it, 


Perault soon reached the hut of the Obi, and | 


struck the door thrice. 

“Enter, foe to the white man,” 
voice from within the hut: 
had hitherto guided the wanderer’s footsteps was 
suddenly extinguished. 


cried a shrill 


Perault instantly threw open the door and en- | 


tered, ‘* Peace, and the blessing of heaven, be 
with you, Obi!” said he, as he groped his way into 
the hut. 

“ Ha—ha—ha!” shrieked the shrill voice; “a 
curse would sound better than a blessing, from thy 
unhallowed lips!” 

“Silence, dotard !” exclaimed Perault, fiercely ; 
“T come not here to listen to thy jargon.” 

“Thou comest to know what may be the result 
of thy ambitious schemes ””’ said the Obi. 

* And if I did, what then ?” said Perault, scorn- 
fully. 

“I see,” answered the Obi, “a gallows strung 
with strangled negroes, closer than ever African 
girl strung beads upon her necklace!” 


_rupting him ; 


and the light which 


fully heard of. 


The old African rose and gazed on Perault with 
a fond look. ‘ I remember,” said he, * that horrid 
night when the Felatahs stormed Woonah, and 
thy father and his gallant followers were seized by 
the foe ; thou wert then an infant at thy mother's 
breast. She also was seized.” 

“Yes, Abdallah,” said Perault, hastily inter- 
* and all were sold by the conquer- 
ors to the White men as slaves! Of this I know 
nothing save from the lips of my mother and my 
unhappy father.” 

“ Thy father, Perault? not from Ais lips surely. 
Ile was sold to a West Indian planter, and severed 
from thee and thy mother the instant the slave- 
ship arrived. He was never heard of again,” said 
Obi. 

** He was heard of,” 
Listen : 


said Perault ; “ and fear- 
I have been told of the 


‘horrors of the slave-ship which bore you to this 


land.” 

* Hush, hush!” said Abdallah, as he shrank 
back, shuddering. “ Talk of anything but that. 
Oh! e’en now, the bare remembrance of it sickens 


_my heart.” 


As the Obi spoke, a lurid flame arose from the | 


centre of the hut, spreading a sic ‘kly hue all around, 


t.red in a female dress. 
Perault eyed the Obi sternly, and said—*“ A 
vallows strung with strangled negroes !—Couldst 


thou behold Abou Abdallah, the murderer, amongst | 
them.” 


“And ought to goad thee on to vengeance,” 
cried Perault. “ My father, my mother, and thy- 
self, and I, then a poor helpless infant, alone 
survived of all my father’s tribe: the bodies of the 
rest were tossed to feed the sharks. We arrived 


_at Carlville, and were instantly driven to the slave- 
and shone upon the figure of the aged African, at- , 


| tremble not, Abdallah ; 


market, and set up for sale. A stranger bought 


/tny father; my mother, myself, and thou were 
purchased by old Waldenberg of Gladswood, Nay, 
I honour thee for butcher- 
My father and mother were torn asunder 
Old Waldenberg 


ing — 


I, iJ furee, aid Hever mies meain. 
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was & harsh anda cruel master; his lady was mild, 
gentle, and tender-hearted. She heard the story | 
of my mother’s wrongs, and would have bought | 
my father back; but the stranger to whom he | 
had been sold had departed no one knew whither. | 
Young Waldenberg, now my master—curses on the | 
naine!—was then a child of the same age as my- | 
self, and Mrs. Waldenberg appointed my mother 
to be his nurse,—thus Waldenberg and I were 
nourished at the same breast. A private tutor 
attended the family, and to please Mrs. Walden- | 
berg | was placed under his care, along with her 
My thirst for study was unbounded, and 
my young masters were soon outstripped by thie | 
poor black slave. The page of history was opened 
tome. The more [ read, the more 1 wished to | 
know. At length my young master was sent to | 
college, and thither, as his servant, I accompanied | 
him, There no restraint was placed upon my 
mind: supplied—liberally supplied, with money | 
hy young Waldenberg, I could purchase the means 
of information, It happened that at this time a_ 
son of Bellgrove's attended college with my master. 
This young man had a slave named Zama, to | 
whom he was devotedly attached. Zama, like , 
myself, was fond of study ; and together we per- | 
used the classic page, and aided each other in our | 
search for knowledge. At length the question | 
arose in my mind,—to what end all my learning | 
would, or could come? I was a s/are, fettered and 
chained in body, while my soul seemed to hold 
creation too limited for its aspirings. At length my 
master quitted college, and with him I travelled to 
the sunny clime of Italy, and to gay and gaudy 
France. We then heard that old Waldenberg was 
murdered by one of his slaves.” 

* Hold, Perault !” cried Abdallah ; “ call it not 
inurder,--it was a good deed, | bore with him | 
till] human nature could bear nolonger. At length 
! encountered him alone in the forest : he up- 
braided me, called me idle,—a vagabond ; and told 
me that on my return the whip should teach me 
low to spend my time. I answered him some- 
what haughtily : he struck me on the mouth, For- 
getful of myself, I returned the blow, and struck 
my tyrant to the earth. He arose ; and, grappling | 
with me, called loudly on his attendants. I knew | | 
What my fate should be should they come up ; 
and, hurried on by vengeance, I drew the knife | 
from my girdle and plunged it into his bosom. | 
Thrice [ struck the monster to the very heart! 
Ife fell, I dragged his dead body toa small thicket, 
and covered it with the bushes and withered leaves, 
and, wiping from my hands and dress the bloody 
tokens of my revenge, I returned to the fields and 
mixed amongst the labourers. The old man was_ 
“oon missed. A search took place, and his favourite | 
dog discovered the dead body where I had laid it. | 
Flight alone remained, andI fled to the dark forests, | 
to herd with beasts of prey. Chance directed | 
my steps to this hut, where I found an aged ne- 
gress whose fancied magic powers held the whole 


Sons. 





country in awe, and even the boldest hunter in the __ 


woods would tremble at her name. From her I | 
received shelter and protection. After a short time | 
she died, and, burving her Wody, 





fled. 


answered Perault. 


lashed, branded! 





- 
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garb, and practised upon the superstitions of the 


negroes, who still believe, that in me they fear and 
reverence Obei Fetmah. Frequently I visited the 
plantation of Myrtlegrove, till, this morning, on 
entering the hut of Muma Katty, | heard the 
naine of Waldenberg ; and, horrified and trembling, 
But I have interrupted thee,—proceed with 
thy narrative.” 

** Let those who may, upbraid thee for the deed,” 
“ To me it is the best recom- 
mendation, that thy hand has been dyed with the 
white man’s blood. But to my own matters, 1 
returned to Gladswood in time to witness the death 
of my poor mother. It was a bitter scene, Abdal- 
lah! Even yet, the remembrance of it causes the 
tear to start unbidden from my eyes. She told me 
of her sad lot ; and, with her dying breath, exhorted 
me to free my unhappy countrymen from bond- 
age. 

“A few days after this, 1 happened to be ram- 
bling through theci ity. A crowd in oneof the streets 
attracted my attention. Pressing through it, I be- 
held an aged, white-haired negro in a dying state. 
To the rude question of ‘ who he belonged to?’ he 
answered, feebly, that he was a free negro,—that he 
was unable to work, and for nearly three days had 
not tasted food. My heart bled for the poor old 
man ; and raising him gently, | supported him to 
the house of a friend. Oh! Abdallah, judge my 
grief and horror, when in that poor, aged, dying 
man, I beheld my father!” Perault paused, and 
wringing his hands, paced hurriedly up and down 
the hut. 

“Thy father!’ exclaimed Abdallah. “ Hassan 
of Woonah perishing in a strange land for want 
of food! Oh, blessed Prophet ! was there no hand 
to aid him?” 

* Oh, Abdallah! had I a thousand lives, how 
gladly would I have laid them down to save him! 
Think—only think—that here, in a land professing 





_ itself a Christian land,—that forthreedays that aged, 


feeble, dying man, had not tasted food! In vain I 
strove tosavehim, Alas! every attention that my 
fond heart could dictate, was pain to him, and proved 
unavailing. He died—and in my arms yielded up 
his last sigh. Because he was a negro, he had been 
treated like a dog. He had been a slare—worked, 
He had done a generous act, and 
for that act was rewarded:—mark the word, Ab- 
dallah,—krEwarpep with his freedom! eworded! 
such a reward as hell itself would grant to suffer- 
ing humanity! such a reward as fiends night stand 
by and laugh at! He was liberated because he 


was old and feeble, and could no longer serve his 


harsh employer. He was freed from bondage, and 
driven on the world helpless, unprotected,—in po- 
verty and want, to starve!” 

Here the rage of Perault arose to a fearful pitch. 
His eyes gleamed with supernatural fire, his figure 
seemed dilating, and the foam boiled from his 


| mouth, as he paced to and fro, like an infuriated 


tiver. 


* The reader need not be reminded that many of the 
Africon tribes, from their intercourse with the Arabians, 
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“ Yet, Abdallah,” he continued, “the sufferings 


of that old man only accelerated my deadly pur- | 


pose. O'er the dead body of my unhappy father, 
I swore eternal hatred to the white oppressors, and 
vowed that I would never rest till I had effected 
the freedom of my unhappy negro brethren, Under 
the pretence of celebrating my father’s funeral, | 
assembled a large body of the discontented heyroes 
in the city. I told them of my father’s fate, and 
pointed out many other instances of a similar na- 
ture. I asked if the same fate might not be ours, 
when we were old and feeble? I called upon them 
to strike for freedom, and to save themselves aad 
their p ysterity from bondaze. Their hearts re spond- 
ed to my wishes. Inthat hour we formed a secret 
combination ; each pledged sulemnly to spread the 
flames of discord, and to rally our negro brethren 

The work went 
Every hour fresh 
Arms and 


around the standard of liberty. 
on in secret and in silence. 
numbers were added tu our cause. 
ammunition were purchased, and concealed in va- 


rious quarters. A number of freed negroes, in our 


bands, joined the coasting vessels, in order to prac- | 


tise navigation; so that, when an insurrection 
broke out, there would be no lack of experienced 
sailors, to carry us from this hateful coast. A 
communication was opened with Christophe, the 
negro king of Hayti, in Saint Domingo ; and a 
territory in that island was allotted to us. It lat- 
terly became necessary that 1, the principal leader 
in the plot, should meet with King Christophe, to 
arrange our final plans. This was dithcult to 
comnplish ; but fortune favoured our cause. Major 
Maitland, a young ofhcer in the Cadet Brigade, 
had recently returned from Cuba, and his mild and 
gentle manners made a deep impression on the 


negroes around; and one or two of his own slaves, 


uC- 


who were in the plot, bezan to feel lukewarin in 
the cause. They iv 
posed they had thed.” 


overspread the features of Perault, 


CHL AIMUSStHU Sul didi His il Was SU p- 


A grim, demoniacal sneer 


< 
] 


is he larrat d 
this part of his career, which Abdall 


th svon con- 
strued to its proper ineaning. 

“ They fled,” he * Ah! Perault—but 
whither fled they ‘—from earth, and from its sor- 
rows—freed by thy han 1, perchance és 

* The sharks in the Ashiles river can best tell 
the tale,”’ said Perault, carelessly. * But the deed 
was necessary for our safety. 
Thou hast heard of this 
dians /” 


Sil l. 


Be this as it may. 
outbreak of the In- 

* Thave,” arswered the Obi. “ But why have 
the Red Cherokees left their native wilds to rush 
to certain danger /” 

“Some time ago, continued Perault, * a party 
of them encamped within ten miles of the city. On 
pretence of making their chiefs some presents, I 
Went to their tents, and found means to wile thes 
haughty savages into conversation. I lamented th: 
loss of their hunting-grounds, and fishing-stations 
on the sea-coast 
ear, added, that 


; and finding they lent 
were [a leader in their nation, I 
would not cut off the smaller villages of the white 
people, but assemble the whole warriors of the 
tribe, and destroy the inhabitants of the larger 
etfies, Which might be taken by surprise at nicht : 


“ua rea ly 
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and that being done, the smaller towns could 
readily be seized, and the whites massacred ; and 
that thus the Indians might recover their power, 
and hold their native forests free. The subtile sayg- 
ges caught at the idea. I complained of the lot cf 
the poor negroes, who I told them were once, like 
themselves, free, till the white man made them his 
slaves; hinted at the negroes aiding the Cherokees; 
and before I left the camp, arranged with them the 
attack on Carlville.” 

“ Perault, Perault !” exclaimed the Obi, “ be- 
ware, beware. Behold the Red Cherokee has been 
scattered before the power of the white man.” 

= Not so,” answered Perault ; "7 the Red Chero- 
kees are now mustering fast around this spot. Ere 
long, their wild war-whoop shall arouse the forest 
echoes, and the boasted troops of Carlville sink be- 
fore them.” 

* Tiow effected ye the interview with King 
Christophe /” inquired the Obi. 

* By a lucky stroke of policy, Abdallah,” an- 
swered Perault, grimly smiling. ‘* Colonel Wal- 
denberg was on the eve of marriage with Miss: 
Bellgrove, when Major Maitland stepped into her 
It was an easy inatter to rouse Wal- 
denberg to jealousy ; and by vague reports, and 
well-timed innuendoes, I inspired him with a thirst 
for I watched my opportunity ; and 


vood graces. 


revenge. 


one night, at the Assembly, hinted I had heard 


a rumour of her breaking off intercourse with him, 
and marrying Maitland. He saw them both in 
conversation. Filled with rage, he com- 
manded ine to bring his pistols = with joy I obeyed. 
It mattered little to me which fell, as 1 was well 
supplied with gold for flight. [returned with the 
pistols; and requesting a private conversation with 
Maitland, enticed him to the garden. There Wal- 
denberg encountered him. Maitland at first posi- 
tively refused to fire; till Waldenberg, threatening 


to brand him as a coward, roused him to anger. 


close 


They fired, and Maitland fell, severely wounded, 
The cry of assassination arose, and notwithstand- 
Waldenb ry’s reluctance, 1 forced him to flight. 
I had engaged a schooner bound to Port-au-Prince: 
we arrived there ; and Waldenberg being too ill 
to travel, | obtained permission to view part of the 
island. Leaving my master with Petion and _ his 
inulatto brood, I hastened on to Hayti, and had an 
interview with Christophe. It was attended with 
ia, Abdallah! when | looked 
upon the sable visage of that king, and saw the 
weak supporters of his power, nethought the crown 
of Hayti pressed my brows, and the sceptre was 
Oh! godlike ambition, how 


hiv 


} 
ct TTL p ple te success. 


already in my urasp. 
I adore thee!” 

“Would ambition induce thee to hurl Chris- 
tophe, the king who befriends thy cause, from his 
throne /”’ said the Obi, with surprise. 

* Why not?” said Perault. “He who has the 
soul tu dure can do. Crowns and thrones are 
the game of daring minds; all fact, all history 
shows it. What! think ye that J would lead my 
Warlike thousands through blood, through battle, 
and through well-won vengeance, to bid them 
crouch to any other power than mine? No, no, 
Abdallah, J will reign supreme—I will bear no 
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secondary part. 


pose. Thou knowest the Lady of Myrtlegrove ?” 


” 
been to the poor negro. 


“She is on the eve of marriage with Walden- | 


berg,” said Perault. 

The Obi started, and tremblingly said, “Then 
Tam no longer safe.” 

“Thy safety depends upon thyself,” said Perault. 
“Thou, by thy fancied magic powers, must havea 
powerful sway over the negroes on Myrtlegrove 
and the neighbouring plantations!” 

“’Tis true, said the Obi; “my bidding is like 
the word of fate to them.” 

“ Then thou must be their leader. The torch 
of discord is already laid in these plantations : 
thou must fanit into a flame. All is ready to lead 
our countrymen from this land of bondage to a 
land of light and liberty.” 

“Say how [I can aid thee and thy cause,” ex- 
claimed the Obi. “Show me but the way, and I 
will follow it in the face of death!” 

“ There is a Christain fanatic to join thee in thy 
labours,” said Perault ; “one who, moved by fancied 
zeal, left off his trade of shoemaker, in New York, 
to preach a crusade against slavery. He 
seized in Carlville, and tarred and feathered. I 
took advantage of his rage, and fired his mind with 
the hopes of vengeance. He has proved of power- 
ful aid in stirring up the discontented negroes. 
Under the mask of religion, he gives vent but to 
hisown feelings and thirst for vengeance. He will 
soon make the negroes in Myrtlegrove unhappy: 
follow thou thy calling in his steps.” 

“Trust not to the pale-faced Christian,” said 
the Obi: “he will deceive and betray thee.” 

“Tle dare not,’ answered Perault ; * his own 
life would pay the forfeit. As to his religion, it 
matters not to me whether Wy followers be fol- 
lowers of the Cross or of the Koran. When we 
pass a brook, we ask not that the stepping-stones 
be made of solid marble.” 

* Does this Christian follow thee to Hayti ’” in- 
jwire 1 the Ohi. 

“No,” said Perault, fiercely ; “nor one of his 
hateful brood. His fate is already sealed ; let that 
content thee.’’ 

A loud roll of thunder shook the hut to its 
foundation, and the sheeted lightning 
broad and brightly through the crevices of the 
frail tenement. Perault and Abdallah started and 
listened for a few seconds atte ntively. A still and 
sullen silence followed, and not even a leaf of the 
‘urrounding forest was heard to stir. Then, piere- 
ing on the night's dull ear, arose the roar of the 
dreaded panther, and the wild and melancholy 
howl of the startled wolf, mingling with the shrill 
ery of the racoon, and the thrilling rattle of the 
rattlesnake. Again all sunk into silence; then the 
thunder rolled in horrific peals, and the heavens 
seemed one broad sheet of living fire clutching the 
earthin its blazing embrace. 

“The Tornado has set in earlier than I expect- 
ed,” said Perault. “ However, I must face it, and hie 
ne homewards.”’ 


Was 


gleamed 


“Ww... = Tt oe at 2. cz ‘ , 
Nay, l erault, Sidi tire (bi. vou cannot vene- 


But now, Abdallah, to my pur- | 


“} do,” answered the Obi; ‘and kind has she | 
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ture out to-night. Hark to the panthers’ and the 
wolves’ wild cry. You are alone and unarmed— 
you cannot brave them.” 

Perault laid his hand on the Obi's arm, and, 
grimly smiling, answered, “ The wildest beast of 


| prey that roams the forest, the subtlest snake that 


crawls, seem to have virtues in their nature, which 
man, frail man, doth sadly want. Believe me, my 
good Abdallah, that amongst the human race, vou 
will meet with those in whose breast the bloody 
temper of the panther, the ravenous nature of the 
wolf, and the subtile poison of the snake, are al! 
combined, without one portion of their better qua- 
lities.” 

“ Mosttrue,” replied the Obi. “ Yet, still, Perault, 
you must not venture forth to-night.” 

“(rive me a hatchet,” said Perault; “and let 
panther, wolf,or white man—worse than both, cross 
my path if they dare!” 

‘Rest thee till morning, Perault. Hark how 
the thunder rolls,—see how the vivid lightnings 
blaze,” said the Obi. 

* There is a melody in the rolling thunder,” 
answered Perault, “ which sounds like sweetest 
music in mineear, There is a beauty in the light- 
ning’s blaze, when it seems scorching up the hate- 
fulearth, that my heart rejoices in. The thunder’s 
roll, the lightning’s blaze, seem kindred to my 
soul: therefore I fearthem not.” 

“Then, if thou wilt persist, I will accompany 
thee to the verge of the forest,” said the Obi. 

“Not one step, my kinsman. I would not have 
thee expose thy grey hairs to this angry blast. 
Cherish thyself well, my good Abdallah, for the day 
of our vengeance which is at hand.” 

“Nay, stay but one moment,” entreated the Obi. 
“Tlark, the thunder rolls away inthe distance. 
There comes the rain: all will seon be clear.” 

A loud rushing wind was heard throughout the 
forest : crashing, tearing, and uprooting the huge 
trees, it bore onward in its resistless course, Then 
came the rain, no stinted shower. It seemed as if 
had usurped the place of heaven, and was 
pouring down on earth a second deluge. 

“ Rest but a few seconds,” urged the Obi; “ the 
rain will soon be over—all will be calm again.” 

“ Then,” said Perault, “ I will remain.” 

He seated himself at the side of the Obi. “ And 
now,” said he, “ tell me of the land of my birth— 
the sunny clime of my childhood: tell me of its 
palm groves, and of its free-born tribes.” 

The Obi smiled and began a sketch of African 
life; but Perault suddenly arose and said, “ Hark, 
the rain is over, [must be moving. When I am 
free, Abdallah, we shall talk of Africa.” 

The loud sound of the frogs and tree-toads join- 
ing in their nightly concert, chiming with the 
deep-mouthed croaking of the huge bull-frog, and 
the chirping of myriads of locusts, crickets, and 
lizards, the hum of the night-bettles, and drone of 
musquitoes, now arose, mixed with the hissing of 
the straggling snakes. All seemed awakening into 
new life. The stars arose bright and clear : not 
dimly glimmering as in our northern foggy clime, 
but each large, lustrous, and brilliant, like golden 
heavens: and the milky-way, 


Ocean 


lamps blazing in the 
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dazzling in light and beauty, glowed like a track | 
of burnished gold laid in the realms of glory. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“What think you of Zada, Miss Bellgrove’s 
slave-girl?” exclaimed Captain Waldenberz, to 
Joolay, as they sauntered along the Wandoo. ; 

“Prime wench! capital wench! famous wench! 
exclaimed the overseer. 

‘ She seems well educated, and possessed of good 
accomplishments,” said the Captain. 

“Yes, yes,” said Joolay ; “she had the whole 
benefit of the same teachers with her young lady. 
Her brother, Zama, tuo, a fine fellow, was edu- 
cated with young master Charley, afore the 
Indgins grabbed hold of him. Zada’s not so 
proud as Zaina. Fine wench !—deuce of a pity 
she’s black.” 

“Poor girl!” sighed the Captain ; “ what can 
all her education and accomplishments avail her ‘ 
Perhaps married to some rade negro, whose only 
knowledge is how to handle a hoe. What a fate 
for such a sweet-natured being |” 

“ Ay,” responded Joolay, as he shook his head ; 
“that comes o’ educating niggers. Blow ine, if 
ever I saw it turn out good!” 

“What regularity in her features!” continued 
the Captain: “what an elegant figure and ges- 
ture! and, when she speaks, her voice sounds like 
the breathings of a mellow flute!” 

“Ay,” said Joolay ; “7 like poor Zada very 
much. Deuce of a pity but she could be white- 
washed! I'd give ten dollars inyself for that pur- 
pose. Blow me, if it was possible, Pd take her 
myself!” 

“T know not how it is,” said the Captain ; 
“but her silvery voice rings still in my ear, What 
a pity she is a slave!” 

“If a body heard her speaking in the dark,” ob- 
served Joolay, with a wise look, “they wouldn't 
know her from a white woman. She'd make a 
famous wife for a blind planter.” 

“IT think she would make a good housekeeper,” 
said the Captain. “ And, when one lived comfort- 
ably on their own estate amongst negroes, why, 
she would make a most agreeable companion.” 

- You've hit it,” said Joolay ; me that’s what 
inakes Miss Bellgrove so fond of Zada. She's a 
managing wench; and, when she’s in a merry 
mood, she makes one quite happy to hear her.” 

“Do you think her mistress would sell her?” 
inquired the Captain, eagerly. 

“Sell Zada !” 
surprise. “ No, faith no; she wouldn’t take two 
thousand dollars for her.” 

lll give five thousand for her!” 
the Captain. 

Joolay turned and stared till his eyes seemed 
coming out of their apertures. 
are you wanting with Zada?” said he. “ Ah, 
Captain, you're a sly dog!—keh, keh, keh !” 

” You mistake my meaning, Mr. Joolay.” 

“Oh, net a bit, not a bit. I know how you 
gentlemen of the city act.” 

“AsTiive,” said the Captain, “here she comes!” 


. 


exclaimed 


exclaimed Joolay, zaping with , 


* What the deuce | 
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“So she does,” said the overseer. ‘ You know 
there is an old proverb, Speak of the ——, yoy 
know it, eh?” ° 

**Good morning, my pretty Zada,” cried the 
Captain. “ Whither wend you so early /” 

* Hillo, my African Venus!” said Joolay ; 
“ vathering dew, eh?” ° 

Zada curtsied lowly, and would have passed ; 
but the Captain suddenly brought Joolay to the 
right about face, and stood at her side. 

“Whither so fast, my pretty girl?” said he, 
“Mr. Joolay and I are just taking a walk.” 

* How is Charley this morning?” inquired the 
overseer. “ Getting better, eh 7?” 

“Yes, Sir.’ answered the timid girl. “ He js 
better ; he is now able to converse freely ; and, this 
afternoon, will endeavour to meet my lady.” 

“And how is Major Maitland?” inquired the 
Captain. 

* Much better, Sir. 
got his arm in a sling. 


Ife is up to-day, and has 
With a little assistance 


he could walk now.” 


* That's right,” said Juolay. “ Thanks to you 
and Ooknea, them chaps are getting fast round. 
Now, if a doctor chap had gotten them, he'd a 
holussed and physicked them to death’s doer, and 
kept ‘em a-bed for a month or two. Nothing like 
nature herself for working a cure.” 

“Are you going to see the old sick negress— 
Katty, [ think, you call her?” said the Captain. 

“Tam, Sir,” answered Zada, 

* Then we'll go and see her, too. Take my arm, 
my girl,” said the Captain. 

* Zounds!" roared Joolay, ** what are ye about ? 
Taking me on a friendly visit to an old nigger 
wench, and going arm in arm with a young one! 
The puppy's mad, [ guess.” 

Zada had drawn back, on the Captain offering 
her his arm, and stood with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, while the Captain felt his face glowing. 
With mortified feelings he turned to Joolay, and 
said, “ There can be harm in offering aid to one so 
perfect as Zada.” 

“ Flunmery,—stuff! I think I see you meet- 
ing the rest of your brother-officers, with a young 
nigger wench under your wing. Keh, keh, keh! 
I think I see you! Eeod! you wouldn’t hear the 
last of it for twelve months !” 

Zada had glided rapidly onward ; and the Cap- 
tain, extricating his arm from Joolay, would have 
followed ; but the overseer caught him round the 
waist, and held him as firm as if he had been in the 
arias of a brown bear. * I tell you, you are mad,” 
said Joolay. 

* Just one moment, Mr. Joolay,” entreated the 
Captain, “ Pll be back in a moment.” 

* Don’t be foolish,” urged the overseer. “ Chase 
any other wench in the plantation, but don’t harm 
that poor girl.” So saying, he dragged him reluc- 
tantly away. . 

The Captain, finding remonstrances were vain, 
| went peaceably with the overseer till they reached 

the house; then, pretending he was going to drill 
his company, got off. With speedy steps he hied 
_ towards Muma Kattey’s hut; and, on coming in 
sight thereof, observed Zada quitting the garden, 
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Ile advanced: but the girl, catching a glimpse of | Captain paused ; and with all the fiery, haughty 
him, suddenly struck into another path, amongst | temper of his countrymen when roused, demanded 
the shrubbery. “ Soho! myhaughty girl,” thought | of Perault what he did there? 
he, “ you avoid me. I'll baulk you yet.” He} “Not to interfere with your sport, my young 
turned, and, hurrying through the myrtles, inter- | and honoured master,” answered Perault. “ Don't 
cepted Zada in a narrow footpath. let me interrupt your chase—the game .s yet in 
“ Well, my pretty girl,” said he, as he fronted | sight.” 
the abashed maiden ; ** you see we have met again.” “ Dog of a slave, what insolence is this ?”’ 
‘““ Aliow me to pass, Sir,” said she, as the Cap- “ S/are T am,” answered Perault, bitterly ; “ dog 
tain placed himself firmly in the narrow footpath. | I may be !” 
“ Don’t be in a hurry, my sweet girl,” said he;| “ What mean you, Sirrah 2?” 
“ T mean you no harm.” “ Simply that, as a dog, I may bring down the 
“ T hope not, Sir,” said she, looking at him with | game for you!” 
suspicion. “ T never harmed you,and why should | “ Explain yourself, Sir.” 
I dread any injury from you.” “ Pardon me, my honoured master, if I, your 
“ My sweet girl!” said the Captain, “ I could | brother’s humble slave, address you thus. I see 
listen for ever to the melody of thy voice. Me- | how your mind, and, I dare say, your affections, 
thinks, that in each balmy gale that fans the | lie. That girl, slave as she is, might grace an 
spreading myrtles, I hear the gentle music of thy | Eastern throne. Nay, blush not at my rude lan- 
tongue!” guage to you. Master Charles, I wish you well ; 
The girl stepped back, and looked with indig- | and I, although a poor negro, would wish to aid 
nation on him, as she answered—“ Reserve such | you in your utmost desires.” 





themes for ears that can listen to them ; to my ears “And, pray, how would you aid me?” said 
they sound as insults.” Charles, with a sneer. 

“ Sorry would I be, dear Zada, to offend thee ; Perault fixed his eyes full onhim, witha glance 
and if my tongue but speaks the feelings of my | so deep, so penetrating, that it seemed to search 
heart, surely you cannot deem that rudeness.” the inmost recesses of his heart. “ The young men 


“Such language, Sir, is not for me to listen to, | of the city,” he answered, “are at times caught by 
You seem to forget that [ama negress and a slave.” | the graces of our negresses ; and how often will 

“ And if I can forget thou art a negress, I have | you find that they continue in that attachment in 
the power, sweet girl, to buy thy freedom,” said he, | opposition to the will of all their friends, Is it any 
earnestly. wonder, then, that a young sensitive mind should 

“ Insult my feelings no longer with this ribal- | be attracted by the superior graces of a young 
dry,” said she. ‘ Suffer me to pass, Sir, else I turn | negress, who, to beauty and regularity of form and 
features, which might eclipse the boasted beauties 
of your land, unites a purity of mind, an elevation 
of soul, and an accomplished understanding, sur- 





again,” 

“ Nay, Zada, I mean no insult. I have been 
brought up from childhood amongst thy race ; and 
my eyes are more accustomed to the African than | passing even the beauties of your polished city 7” 
the whitecomplexion. Wonder not, then, that in * To whom do you allude,” said Charles, scarcely 
meeting one so perfect as thyself, I should take an | trusting a look at Perault, so much did every word 
interest in thy fate, and wish to make thee happy.” | tell upon his heart. “ If this negress be all you 

“That lies not in your power,” answered the | say, why not unite your fate to hers?” 
girl. “ And Iam sorry that Captain Waldenberg’s | ‘ And rear children for the S/are Market!” 
gallantry soars no higher, than in coining flattery | added Perault. “No, no! Master Charles. Were 
for the ears of poor slave girls.” She turned, and | all mankind of my mind, there would be less sin 
would have fled ; but the Captain, springing for- | and misery in this world. That girl is not formed 
ward, caught her in his arms. to hecome the wife of a poor despised slave, Zada 

“ Unhand me, Sir!” exclaimed the girl, while | must aim at something nobler.” 


her eyes flashed with anger. | “And, pray, what would you have her be?” 
« “ Listen to me, Zada,” he entreated. | “Under the protection of one who could esteem 


“Unhand me!” she again exclaimed. “ I her amiable qualities—one like thyself!” 
thought you more of a gentleman and a man of; “ Plainly spoken! And what would I do with 
honour, than to insult a helpless negress.” her ?” 

“Tam a Carolinian,” answered he. “ Thatname| “ Carry her to your plantation on the Santee, 
might guarantee thy safety, and quell thy foolish | Keep her there !” 
fears.” “ And how am I to get her there 7” 

“ T trust not to it,” she answered, struggling to| ‘“ Leave that to me. To be plain with you, 
extricate herself from hisembrace. ‘‘ Unhand me, | Master Charles, your brother would be happy if 
Sir. This is most unmanly conduct. Release your | this girl was away from Miss Bellgrove. She en- 
hold, or my cries will bring me speedy aid.” She | grosses too much of her mistress’ affections. Be- 
burst from his arms, and, with the speed of the | sides, Zada is continually praising Major Mait- 
frightened fawn, fled along the path. | land, and on all occasions holds him up as a para- 

Charles pursued her closely ; and, just as he was | gon.” 
gaining on her, she darted into a footpath leading | “ Indeed !” exclaimed Charles, somewhat thrown 
through the forest—when, to his chagrin, he beheld | off his guard by the tone in which Perault conveyed 
Perault standing on the walk before him. The | his information, “Can Zada love Maitland ?” 
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“I doubt it not,” answered Perault ; “and it 
were high time, for your brother's sake, she should 
be disposed of.” 

“ But her mistress ; what would she say?” said | 
Charles, with an abstracted, hesitating look. 

“When Miss Bellgrove is your brother’s wife, 
she will think less of it,” replied Perault. “ A) 
thousand dollars or two will settle the differ- 
ence 

“ J will think of it,” said Charles, turning away. 

“You must think quickly, then,” said the de- 
signing villain. “ What if Zada should tell her | 
mistress of your attempt on her to-day ?’—Charles 
started, and turned fiercely on him.—“Should it | 
come to your brother’s ears—or get amongst your | 
comrades 7—Should it be noised abroad in the city | 
that this saucy negro girl spurned you ?—Nay, if | 
Major Maitland hears of it, and asks the girl from 
Miss Bellgrove, she may yield her, to get rid of his | 
importunities.— Twill be too good a theme for | 
jesting, that the gay Captain Waldenberg was re- 
jected and spurned at by a negress and a slave !” 

Charles placed his hand upon his dagger, and 
angrily said, “ Take care, Perault, that [I don't 
stop your jesting 

“ Nay, Master Charles, I merely mentioned this 
to show the necessity of securig this girl for your | 
own sake !” 

“ What would you have me do?” said Charles. 

“Ask leave of absence from your brother in- 
stantly—retire to Santee ; and [ pledge my word, 
nay, by the bones of my mother, [ swear !—an | 
oath which negro never broke—T[ will place this | 
haughty slave girl in your power within two | 
days.” | 











“Meet me this evening in my apartments; T | 
will settle this with you,” said Charles, as he | 
walked away. 

And if my plot succeeds!” said Perault to him- | 
self, with a withering sneer, 
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“ With the white men,” said Zama. 

“Gor Amighty !” exclaimed Whackie, “me go 
fight wid Buccra ? Oh Lor! Zama, you is go mad !” 

Zama would have answered ; but, looking up, he 
beheld his sister hurrying with speed through a 
glade, as if she were pursued. Fleeing rapidly to- 
wards her, he caught her, and the girl clung to 
him as she looked with terror backwards. 

“ What ails thee, Zada? Who pursues thee 2” he 
inquired eagerly. 

“ A hot-headed fool,” she answered. 
am near thee, my brother, and am safe.” 

“Who dared to harm thee? You tremble and 
seem frightened.” 

“Never mind,” said the panting girl; “let us 
proceed homewards.” 

“No negro dared to harm thee, Zada. 


“But | 


If it was 


a white man. tell me: and, slave though L be, I shall 


let the villain feel a brother’s vengeance.” 

“No no, Zama; think no more of it; he was a 
fool, and more worthy of contempt than anger,” 

“ You conceal his name, then 2?” 

“To tell it thee would only lead thee into trouble, 
[have suffered no wrong, let that suffice thee, Nay, 
do not frown. “Twill grieve me more to see thee 
angry with me.” 

“Angry with thee, Zada? No, I'll smile on thee, 
if that will banish grief.” 

She looked up fondly in his face and said, * You 
are ill, Zama; your hand feels feverish, and your 
sunken eyes hespeak the languor of disease,” 

“ Why dost thou think so?” he said, 

“My lady has observed it too; thy restless 
elance, thy broken sighs, show there is something 
weighing on thy mind, My lady thinks that there 
is something wrong.” 

“Thy lady! does she ever talk of me?” 

“She does, and often. Why startest thou at the 
mention of her name? When thy master comes 
she means to ask him to transfer thee to her ser- 


_vice. You start again; nay, now your eyes are 


“Why you look so sad now, Zama?’ cail 
Whackie to his friend, as they stood watching for 
Mr. Bellgrove’s arrival. “ You no speak to me now 
so kind as you use for do,” 

“You are mistaken,” answered Zama, with a 
faint smile. “ T still love you, Whackie.” 

“Tno tink dat. Since Perault was come, you 
always wid him: and den I most always attend 
Massa Jovlay. I quite tire ob look at him dam 
ogly face. I tink tree or two time for run away.” 

* Run away ” said Zama. “ Where to?” 

“Home again to de plantation,” answered 
Whackie, “and leab Massa Joolay for take care 
ob heshef,” , 

“But would you not like to run away from this 
country altogether?” inquired Zama, , 

asa lovelier and a better country 
than this, where the negroes were all free, would | 
you not like to go there ” ' 

“ What I is do dere 7” 

” If you were to he happy the 
fight for liberty to get to it ms 


| 
| 
re, would you not 


* Kio ' } - ° m -« . i 
Fight! Who I ficht wid? inquired Whackie. | 


| Surprise, 


lichted up with joy! She will exchange two fa- 
vourite slaves for thee.” 

“Cease, Zada, cease! that has dispelled the 
charm. Slavery, thou hideous fiend ! which ever 
way I turn my eves, [ view thee still. Barter me ‘ 
Eternal Ruler of the universe ! What crimes have 
our forefathers committed, that we their offspring 
should be treated thus? the brand of slavery 
stamped upon our brow, bartered from hand to 
hand like beasts of burden! — It shall not long be 
so, he muttered fiercely. No, my Zada ; we shall 
vet be free. To other climes I'll bear thee, where 
[ can look upon thee with a brother’s pride, and 
‘ell thee that this hand hath won thy freedom !” 
He clasped her in his arms. 

‘What Utopian dream is this, my brother ” 
said the girl, looking on him with fondness and 
“Tfow canst thou achieve our freedom ? 
Why quit this happy land, our birth-place, and the 
scene of vouthful happy days? You smile. I 


knew you spoke in jest ;” and the gentle negro girl 
bent her head upon his shoulder. 

“ Wouldst thou roam with me, my sister, to 4 
land where slavery is unknown, and where thy 
benther’ : , ? 
rother’s arm would gain thee rank and honour ¢ 
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PERAULT; OR, SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS, 


“Where is that unknown region?” said the girl 
as she smiled in his face. ‘Tis not on earth ; for 
slavery binds her chains on all mankind, and with 
gigantic steps stalks through the world, cherished 
by all, though under different titles.” 

“ What if thy mistress were to die 2” said Zama. 

“Then I would look for that land where sla- 

very is indeed unknown, where bond and free are 

all alike—and to that Master, in whose holy eyes 
the humble negro and the haughty white alike 
may meet with favour.” 

“ My noble-minded sister! the day may yet 
come, when thy sweet voice shall give praises to 
that Power by whose aid the negro wrought his 
freedom.” 

“No more of this, my brother. If you possessed 
the freedom that you covet, you would find it like 
the rainhow’s flitting hues, ever pursued and ever 
farther from it. If want and penury assailed thee 
in a foreign land,- if sickness and disease should 
waste thy frame, and I stood by thy couch, watch- 
ing oer thee, unable as I aim to aid thee,—we might 
sigh again for the land we had left, and the sun- 
ny banks of the Wandoo, where we had kind hearts 
to aid and cherish us,” 

The distant sound of music now fell upon their 
ears, and Whackie came running towards them. 

* You hear dat, Zama?” he cried. “ He Massa 
hoat. Dere him is, ha, ha, ha! my own Massa— 
my good Massa—my bootiful Massa!” And the poor 
fellow ran over every term of endearment, as he 
danced with joy—when, shooting round the turn of 
the river, an elegant barge, manned by eight gaily- 
dressed rowers, darted along the broad -vaters, the 
merry rowers keeping time with their voices to 
the oars, as they chanted a negro boat-song. They 
sweeped towards the landing-place. Zama flew to- 
wards the beach, the boat touched the sand, and Mr, 
lellzrove came on shore, and folded Zama in a fond 
embrace. “ My own, my noble Zama, accept a fa- 
ther’s thanks, a father’s blessing, for the services 
rendered to his son.” The unexpected fondness of 
the salutation struck the negro to the heart : 
a faint ery, he covered his face with his hands, and 
burst into tears. This, this,” 
man whom I have sworn to injure ! 

Whackie advanced, ducking down his head, and 
clapping his hands in a delirium of joy, exclaim- 
ing, “ My own good Massa!” And Mr. Bellgrove, 
catching him by both hands, shook them kindly as 
he said, “ And you too, my honest, good Whackie, 
shall not go unrewarded for your gallant con- 
duet.” 

“Oh! Lor!” exclaimed Whackie, with a shout 
of joy; “look at dat: my own Massa is shake my 
hand! Zama, you see dat?” 

“ And thou, my gentle girl,” said Mr. Bellgrove, 

s he pressed Zada in his arms, “ how can a fa- 
ie ‘r’s heart thank thee for the kindness shown to- 
wards his long-lost son !” 

““Ah, my dear master,” said she, “ you overrate 
the services of the humble negress.” 

“Thy purity of mind and gentleness of heart, | 








with | 
he thought, “is the | 


my perilous attempt. 


' ° 
sweet girl, 
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might grace a nobler circle than the 
friends around thee,” said Mr. Bellgrove. 

* Let the esteem of those the poor slave loves be 
Zada’s best reward,” was the answer of the girl as 
she bent her eyes upon the ground, 

“Come, Zada, lead me to my son—grief hath 
made sad inroads in my frame, and this most 
rapturous event hath shaken me more, Thy 
arm, my gentle Zada; Zama, thine.” Leaning on 
the two he approached the mansion-house. At the 
entrance he was met by Matilda, Letia, Mr, Nor- 
risville, and the rest. It wasa silent but affecting 
meeting; and one would have thought, as Mr, Bell- 
grove embraced his friends, that he had come to 
follow the corpse of his son to the grave, instead of 
having him restored to his arms again. They en- 
tered the house, and Mr, Bellgrove earnestly en- 
treated that they would lead him to his son, when 
Zada, with a smile, said, “ Remain here for a little. 
Ile expected you ere now, and is prepared to meet 
you. Rest and kind attendance have greatly re- 
cruited his wasted strength; his wound was but 
slight, and he is fast recovering. He is up to-day, 
and I will tell him you are here.” She glided from 
the apartment, and in a few minutes returned along 
with Ooknea, supporting young Bellgrove. With 
an exclamation of joy the youth tottered forward, 
and sunk upon his father’s breast ; broken excla- 
mations of joy and tears of gladness were the only 
utterance their hearts would allow; and one by one 
his friends gathered around him, expressing their 
happiness at his restoration, 

“There is one fond heart awanting yet to bid 
me welcome,” said the youth, as he looked eagerly 
around. “ Whereis my adored mother? They told 
me she was happy; why is she not here 

“ She doubtless beholds thee my son, and shares 
in the bless we feel at thy restoration,” said Mr, 
Bellgrove. 

“Lead me to herthen. Oh, my father, when 
chained to the Indian’s fiery stake, and all their 
horrid tortures around me, the bitterest pang that 
wrung my heart was, that I should ne’er again be- 
hold her. When I fled from them, and set ecapti- 
vity and death at defiance, the fond hope of meet- 
nerved my heart, and prompted me on 
You weep—you all look 


. 


ing her 


'sad. My mother! surely there is nothing wrong 


with her?” 


“ Alas, my son!” said Mr, Bellgrove, “ she is be- 


yond all earthly sorrow now.’ 


“No, no!” exclaimed the youth, as every nerve 


_of his frame seemed relaxing, and he sunk on the 


| and darted from the room. 


ground, They raised him, and a wild burst of 
vrief nearly overpowered him, when Mr. Bellgrove, 
anxious to divert his thoughts to another channel, 
said, “ Compose yourself ; see, your old friend and 
schoolm: ite, Zama, is eager to salute you.” Zama 
rushed forward and cast himself at his feet. Charles 
stretched out his arms to him, when Zama, starting 
suddenly up, struck his forehead with his hands 


( To be continued.) R. K. R. 
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LONG AGO! 


A LYRICAL ELEGY.~—WRITTEN ON REVISITING A SCENE OF INFANCY. 


a 
BY JOSEPH DOWNES, AUTHOR OF THE MOUNTAIN DECAMERON, 


I. 

Scene of my boyhood’s hours of joy, 
Thy name remains, familiar scene ; 
But changed, as 7 am from a boy, 
Art thou from that old Westbourne (rreen, * 
Whose trees and streams and flowers among, 
I lingered when the sun was low, 
The brook ran stilly—cuckoo sung,— 
When I was innocent and young, 

Long long ago! 

Il. 

Though now the loud suburban crowd 
O’er all its buried beauty pass, 
To me th’ old Green, as from a shroud, 
Comes with its stillness and its grass, 
Wild brook and cuckoo’s lullaby; 
But comes the peace they brought—that low 
Mild sun, soft song, and golden sky ! 
Ah, no! to this dark heart and eye, 
That sun hath set eternally, 

Long long ago! 


If. 
Ah! sound of woe, that “ Long Ago,” 
What tragedies are in that word! 
Joys we have known, no more to know, 
Rising like ghosts as soon as heard! 
lby Memory’s moonlight seen, we start 
As their pale forms its “ glimpses” show,— 
Smiling despair !—in that waste part,— 
That haunted solitude of heart, 
Life’s long ago. 
lV. 
As th’ ice-bound brook, if to its nook 
A beam steal from the sickly sun, 
Renews its sound, yet sounds that brook 
Like some strange subterranean one ; 
Its babble changed to murmurings lowly 
Through ice and perished grass,—ev'n so, 
Remember’d joys rise altered wholly, 
Through th’ ice of years, most melancholy, 
Svrrowful ev’n remembered folly, 
Of “ long ago !” 
Ta 
Why doth that writing, (with joy-bricht 
Eyes once devoured,) that faded seraw], 
Now blast yon joyless husband’s sight, 
As God’s handwriting on the wall 
Belshazzar’s! ’Tis Hope's epitaph,- 
Its mere sight to his heart a blow ! 
The dear, now dreadful, autograph 
Of his home’s angel, heart’s own half, 
Cold long ago! 
Vi. 
Yet Time shall dull his nerves and lull 
His pains, and, like a holy book, 
Make those outpourings beantiful, 
On which he cannot bear to look,— 
Her youth’s love-letters ! long unread : 
And as he journeys, sad and slow, 
iby life’s low sun toward her bed, 
They yet may soothe him- 
Make bliss of woe. 
Zz VIL. 
Vain, Vain lament for time mis-spent, 
For pleasures fle 1, and passions flying ! 
* Westbourne Cireen near Paddington : 
aro a retired rural snot fre: 
suburb of the Weet Kad of | 


ni 
eougon, 


about forty years 
juented by gypsies ; now a busy 


All Earth is Man’s vast monument— 
All Life but a protracted dying ! 
Ev’n thou who, with heart blest or bleeding, 
Dost on this lay a look bestow, 
Hast progress’d nearer death in reading ; 
Like wave to broken wave succeeding, 
Each race rolls o’er the race preceding, 

In ceaseless flow. 


VII. 
And as each wave ’s a rolling grave, 
Hiding rich wrecks and ruins vast, 
So sleep the Great, the Good, the Brave, 
In that great hazy sea, the Past ; 
As rivers all to Ocean tend, 
While through Earth’s hundred regions going, 
Life’s thoroughfares all still descend; 
All in that black Pacific end, 
Where all their fighting billows blend, 

All life o’erflowing. 


IX. 

While bound for Rome to meet his doom, 
Jugurtha shared his conqueror’s car; 
But, having reached his goal of gloom, 
Their parted fates how different there,— 
Triumphal arch, and earthy pit! 
So, Death’s the triumph,—Death’s the arch, 
The car where shortlived conquerors sit; 
At Death’s right hand, unknowing it, 
They march,—but to an earthy pit, 

A masqued dead march ! 

X. 

Ev’n he of the stupendous throne, 
That rose up from a sea of blood, 
In earth’s eclipse,—(that mountain one, 
Which darkened nations while it stood,) 
That thunder bearing king of kings, 
Throneless in that red sea lies low, 
He and his vast imaginings, 
His shaughters and his slaughterings, 
And willowed rock,—already things 

Of long ago! 


XI. 

A child, whose hand on ocean’s strand 
Builds towers of shells it leaves awhile, 
(Soon to roll back o’er buried sand, 
And silly child and shelly pile) 
Is man! such all the works of man, 
Built on an ancient ocean’s floor ; 
Larth’s new-come guest, his stay’s whole span 
Secession of a tide—no more ! 
Which shall reoccupy that shore 
He calls his world, as once, before 

His race began. 


XII. 

On this old ball thrones rise and fall ;— 
Life’s perished kingdoms swell the clod ; 
Ev’n the “ Most Ancientest ” of all 
Beneath the throne itself of God, 
Our old queen mother Nature’s own, 
Ifath terrible invasion borne, 
Time by slow siege invests that thronc, 
Slow crumbling like a sea-rock’s stone, 

By waters worn. 


; XIII. 
Unseen, down-trod, within that clod, 
Sleep grim the works of Time and Death, 
A blank amidst the works of God ! 
Annthilated life and breath, 
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Man’s elder born of forms unknown ! A lost antiquity below, 
To things of yesterday how grow That shames Antiquity, till no 
Earth’s earliest ages oldest throne ! Old Time remains beneath Heaven’s throne ; 
By Earth’s sublimest* art is shown Th’ antiquity of heaven, Creation’s own 
yes eRe aN Sage ae eae —_ : _ @ ” 
* Geology surely claims this honour, Birth-day, sole “ Long ago ! 








BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
(Concluded from page 84 of our February No.) 


From the preface of Mr. Borrow’s singular nar- | picador of the Madrilenian bull-ting. Apropos of bull- 
rative of his inroad into Spain, we learn that it | fighters. —— 7 
was written at a solitary hamlet in a remote part But pel cp this incident for another. 
of England. But the author is not a man likely ver tacsegaen wage Spent: gpesner ucla syeng Wrenn § 
long to remain in quietude or “ cold obstroction,” but ane Barony ma neneers Chane eapecially 
whatever shall be the next scene of his adventures, | 52 Englishmen in Spain ; though our own “death 


? . . . 
: : - 12 zg.” ought, in itself, to be more revolting. 
rhe gypsy propensity which lurks more or less in | f'a dog,” ought, »t 8 


’ t ? auany ‘ weer vy t The criminals were two young men, brothers ; they 
the nature of every man, save, perhaps, the arrant | cutered for a most atrocious murder, having in the dead 


Cockney, and which breaks out in a thousand ways ; | of the night broke open the house of an aged man, whom 
in the boy who plays truant, or runs away to sea; in | they put to death, and whose property they stole. Cri- 
the man’s fishing excursions; in boating, yachting, | minals in Spain are not hanged as they are in England, 


grouse-shooting, and all manner of hardy, adventur- 8 A ge 9 a — vont ee pe pe ae with . hn 
ous, and wild rambles, must of itself impel our | hind, to which is affixed an iron collar with a screw ; 


missionary forth ; although his remarkable quali- | this iron collar is made to clasp the neck of the prison- 
fications, physical and intellectual, did not point | er, and on a certain signal it is drawn tighter and 
him out as a man whom nature has fitted to be one | tighter by means of the screw, until life becomes ex- 


of the pioneers of t] lvanced ¢ S ta thoes dle tinct. After we had waited amongst the assembled mul- 
) proncers Of the advanced guard, in Chose cis- | titude a considerable time, the first of the culprits ap- 


coveries and enterprises which pave the way for peared ; he was mounted on an ass, without saddle or 
spreading knowledge and civilisation. Labour- | stirrups, his legs being allowed to dangle nearly to the 
ers of this rare sort must ever be few in number ; | ground. He was dressed in yellow or sulphur-coloured 
and they ought to be prized accordingly ; nor suf- robes, with a high-peaked conical red hat on his head, 


fored t , 1 b wiilte i which was shaven. Between his hands he held a parch- 
ered to remain unemployed, while in every quarter ment, on which was written something, I believe the 


of the globe their services are urgently required. | Confession of Faith. Two Priests led the animal by the 
Into how many countries might not men like Bor- | bridle; two others walked on either side chanting lita- 
row repair with advantage as travellers and mis- | vey mg pam Same sr 4p Ipeis hed t of heaven- 
ef a) . 7 : _ | ly peace and tranquillity, for ulp | been recon- 
= What might they ia ie to tell us | ciled to the church, had confessed and received absolu- 
on their return, from Arabia, from Tartary, from | tion, and had been promised admission to heaven. He 
the central parts of Hindostan, but, above all these, | did not exhibit the least symptom of fear, but dismount- 


from China ; about which, in the present state of | ed from the animal and was led, not supported, up the 


our political and commercial relations, so keen a | *°ffold, where he was placed on the chair, and the fatal 
collar put round his neck. One of the priests then in a 


( 26] " . . . = - ‘ d . i a : : : . 

le ire for information exists 5 and which offe rS 8° | Joud voice commenced saying the Belief, and the culprit 
wide and inviting a field for enlightened missionary | repeated the words after him. On a sudden, the execu- 
enterprise.—According to the nearly uniform testi- | tioner, who stood behind, commenced turning the screw, 
mony of all travellers, it is never the people that | Which was of prodigious force, and the wretched man 


sé most formi E was almost instantly a corpse ; but, as the screw went 
re “ o 8S ac “4 ond ° . . . 
present the most formidable obstacles to the Euro round, the priest began to shout, “ pax et misericordia et 


pean invaders of ignorance and superstition, but tranquillitas,” and still as he shouted, his voice became 
the priests and rulers, and all whose selfish inter- louder and louder till the lofty walls of Madrid rang 
ests are fancied to be opposed to the introduction of | with it ; then stooping down, he placed his mouth close 
knowledge and truth. This holds as true of Spain, | * the yr sguelng = gp septa ~ would 
t ; ° ° : . sue § u ite course cheerin 
as of the inveterately-prejudiced regions of Asia, prong mt gy pt peg ts eta = 6 
where caste and idolatrous superstition shackle | so excited that I involuntarily shouted “ misericordia,” 
the mind with fetters of triple brass. In proceed- | and so did many others. God was not thought of ; Christ 
ing with our eccentric traveller, we find many | Nap not — = ; —o ogre pwr ae ag of, nd 
i in big Shai hich he he seemed at that momen 1¢ first being in ex 
ee fact in bigoted Spain, on which he | tence, and to have the power of opening and shutting the 
gates of heaven or of hell, just as he should think proper : 
It has long been the fashion to talk of the bigotry a striking instance of the successful working of the Popish 
of the Spaniards, and their mean jealousy of foreigners. | system, whose grand aim has ever been to keep people's 
This is true to a certain extent; but it chiefly holds | minds asfaras possible from God, and to centre their hopes 
good with respect to the upper classes. If foreign valour | and fears in the priesthood. The execution of the second 
or talent has never received its proper meed in Spain, | culprit was precisely similar ; he ascended the scaffold a 
the great body of Spaniards are certainly not in fault. | few minutes after his brother had breathed his last. 
I have heard Wellington calumniated in this proud | Long before the expiration of the three months 
scene of his triumphs, but never by the old soldiers of | with which Mendizabal had probably meant to 


A . al os ° PS . 
Pronah 5 tebteet ante beeen " ay | wear out the patience of the missionary, that Min- 
the manner of riding of an English jockey criticised, but | ster had himself fallen. Isturitz was now the no- 


it was by the idiotic heir of Medina Celi, and not by a ' minal Prime Minister ; but Galiano, the Minister of 
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Marine, was the ablest member of the Government ; 
and to him Mr. Borrow had been introduced. He 
was a man of some literary pretensions ; and he un- 
derstood the English language so well, that when 
in England, an exile, he had chiefly supported 
himself by writing for reviews and journals. 

He was a very small and irritable man, and a bitter 
enemy to every person who stood in the way of his ad- 
vancement. He hated Mendizabal with undisguised 
rancour, and never spoke of him but in terms of unmea- 
sured contempt. “Iam afraid that I shall have some 





difficulty in inducing Mendizabal to give me permission | 


to print the Testament,” said I to him one day. “ Men- 
dizabal is a jackass,” replied Galiano. “ Caligula made 
his horse consul, which I suppose induced Lord to 
send over this huge burro of the Stock Exchange to be 
Our minister.” 

It would be very ungrateful on my part were I not to 
confess my great obligations to Galiano, who assisted me 
to the utmost of his power in the business which had 
brought me to Spain. Shortly after the ministry was 
formed, I went to him and said, “ that now or never was 
the time to make an effort in my behalf.” “1 will do 
80,” said he, in a waspish tone ; for he always spoke 
waspishly whether to friend or foe ; * but you must have 
patience for a few days, we are very much occupied at 
present. We have been outvoted in the Cortes, and 
this afternoon we intend to dissolve them. It is believed 
that the rascals will refuse to depart, but Quesada will 
stand at the door ready to turn them out, should they 
prove refractory. Come along, and you will perhaps see 
a funcion.” ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ 

After an hour’s debate, the Cortes were dissolved with- 
out it being necessary to call in the aid of the redoubt- 
able Quesada, and Galiano forthwith gave me a letter to 
his colleague the Duke of Rivas, in whose department 
he told me was vested the power either of giving or re- 
fusing the permission to print the book in question. The 
duke was a very handsome young man, of about thirty, 
an Andalusian by birth, like his two colleagues. He had 
published several works, tragedies, I believe, and enjoy- 
ed a certain kind of literary reputation. 
me with the greatest affability ; and having heard what 
I had to say, he replied, with a most captivating bow, 
and a genuine Andalusian grimace, “ Go to my secre- 
tary ; go to my secretary—e/ hara por usted el qusto.” 








} 
| 
| 
| 
j 


the British minister to myself. The secretary read it 
very deliberately, and then said that it was evident His 
Excellency did take an interest in the matter.” He then 
asked me my name, and taking a sheet of paper, sat 
down as if for the purpose of writing the permission. | 
was in ecstasy—all of a sudden, however, he stopped, 
lifted up his head, seemed to consider a moment, and then 
putting his pen behind his ear, he said,“ Amongst the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent is one to the effect” .... 

“ Oh dear !” said I. | 

“ A singular person is this Oliban,” said I to Galiano ; 
“you cannot imagine what trouble he gives me ; he is 
continually talking about the Council of Trent.” 

“]T wish he was in the Trent up to the middle,” said 
Galiano, who, as I have observed already, spoke excellent 
English ; “I wish he was there for talking such non- 
sense. However,” said he, “we must not offend Oliban, 
he is one of us, and has done us much service ; he is, 
moreover, a very clever man, but he is an Aragonese ; 
and when one of that nation once gets an idea into his 
head, it is the most difficult thing in the world to dis- 
lodge it. However, we will go to him; he is an old 
friend of mine, and I have no doubt but that we shall be 
able to make him listen to reason.” 

So powerful was the influence of Galiano, that 
at the final interview, the Secretary made a set 
speech to this effect :— 

“It is with great pleasure that I see you in this 
capital, and, I may say, upon this business. I consider 
it a disgrace to Spain that there is no edition of the 
Gospel in circulation, at least such a one as would be 
within the reach of all classes of society, the highest or 
poorest; one unencumbered with notes and commen- 
taries, human devices, swelling it to an unwieldy bulk. 
I have no doubt that such an edition as you propose to 
print would have a most beneficial influence on the minds 
of the people, who, between ourselves, know nothing of 
pure religion : how should they ? seeing that the Gospel 
has always been sedulously kept from them, just as if 
civilisation could exist where the light of the Gospel 
beameth not. The moral regeneration of Spain depends 


-upon the free circulation of the Scriptures; to which 
He received | 


alone England, your own happy country, is indebted for 


its high state of civilisation, and the unmatched pros- 


| 
} 


So I went to the secretary, whose name was Oliban, an 
| 


Aragonese, who was not handsome, and whose manners 
were neither elegant nor affable. 


sion to print the Testament !’? “I do,’ said I. “And 


perity which it at present enjoys; all this 1 admit; in 
fact, reason compels me to do so; but 
“ Now for it!” thought I. 
“ But ’—and then he began to talk once more of the 





| wearisome Council of Trent; and I found that his writ- 


* You want permis- | 


you have come to His Excellency about it,” continued | 


Vliban. “ Very true,” I replied. © 1 suppose you in- 
tend to print it without notes.” ™ Yes.” 
Excellency cannot give you permission,” said the Arago- 
hese secretary : “it was determined by the Council of 
Trent that no part of the scripture should be printed in 


oe *. 
How many years was that ago!” I demanded. “] 


} 


“Then His | 


do not know how many years ago it was,” said Oliban | 


be . ‘ . aa bl . 
but such was the decree of the Council of Trent.” “ Is 


Spain at present governed according to the decrees of | 


the Council of Trent ” I inquired. “In some points 
she is,” answered the Aragonese,“ and this is one. But 


tell me who are you? Are you known to the British. 


minister ” “O yes, and he takes a great interest in the 
matter.” “ Does he!” said Oliban ; “ that indeed alters 


the case. If you can show me that His Excellency takes | 


an interest in this business, I certainly shall not oppose 
myself to it.” 

The British minister performed all I could wish, and 
much hiore than I could expect. ... [went tothe duke, 
and delivered the letter. He was ten times more kind 
and affable than before : he read the letter, smiled most 
sweetly, and then, as if seized with sudden enthusiasm, 


he extended his arms in a manner almost theatrical, 
exe laiming, Al secrelarw, el hara peor usted el gusto.” 


Away I hurried to the secretary, who received me with 
all the coolness of an icicle : I related to him the words 


@f his principal, and thea put into his hand the letter of 





ing in the paper, the offer of the cigar, and the long and 
prosy harangue, were—what shall 1 call it !—mere 


TAvaeia. 

So much for diplomacy. There was no getting 
the better of the Secretary's Council of Trent ; and 
Galiano at last bethought him, that as there was no 


at express law against printing the New Testament 
any Christian country without the notes of the church.” | 


in Spain, the best way was just to put it to press. 
He promised the protection of Isturitz, who was, 
on trial, found perfectly favourable. 

“T have lived long in England,” said Isturitz : “the 
Bible is free there, and I see no reason why it should not 
be free in Spain also. I am not prepared to say that 
England is indebted for her prosperity to the knowledge 
which all her children, more or less, possess of the sacred 
writings ; but of one thing Iam sure, namely, that the 
Bible has done no harm in that country, nor do I believe 
that it will effect any in Spain ; print it, therefore, by 
all means, and circulate it as extensively as possible.” 

This was shortly before one of the numerous 
Revolutions that have taken place in Spain ; that 
named the Granja, or the Grange, from the Palace 
to which the Queen Regent had retired when it 
occurred. Mr. Borrow gives this history of the 
commencement of that summary affair :-— 

Early one morning a party of these soldiers, headed 
by a certain sergeant Garcia, entered her apartment, and 


proposed that she should subscribe her hand to this con- 
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stitution, and swear solemnly to abide by it. Christina, | the words, Quesada! Quesada! The foot soldiers stood 
however, who was a woman of considerable spirit, re- | calm and motionless, but I observed that the cavalry, 


fused to comply with this proposal, and ordered them to 
withdraw. A scene of violence and tumult ensued, but 
the regent still continuing firm, the soldiers at length 
led her down to one of the courts of the palace, where 
stood her well-known paramour, Mufios, bound and 
blindfolded. “ Swear to the constitution, you she-rogue,” 
yociferated the swarthy sergeant. “ Never!” said the 
spirited daughter of the Neapolitan Bourbons. “ Then 
your cortejo shall die!” replied the sergeant. “ Ho! 
ho! my lads; get ready yourarms, and send four bullets 





through the fellow’s brain.”” Mufios was forthwith led | 
to the wall, and compelled to kneel down; the soldiers | 
levelled their muskets, and another moment would have 

consigned the unfortunate wight to eternity, when Chris- | 
tina, forgetting everything but the feelings of her wo- | 
man’s heart, suddenly started forward with a shriek, ex- | 
claiming, “ Hold, hold! 1 sign, I sign!” | 

This Revolution was in favour of the Constitu- 
tional party. Not the least remarkable incident 
of the Revolution was the sang froid of Mr, D——, 
the reporter at Madrid, attached to the Morning 
Chronicle, The appearance of the streets from the 
encounter of hostile parties of soldiers, was most 
threatening, and the conflict already commencing, 
when, says Mr, Borrow— 

D—— turned upon me his broad, red, good-humoured 
English countenance, with a peculiarly arch look, as 
muchastosay . . . . . (whatever you think 
most applicable, gentle reader,) then taking me by the 
arm, “ Let us get,” said he, “ out of this crowd, and 
mount to some window where | can write down what 
is about to take place, for I agree with you that mis- 
chief is meant. Just opposite the post-office was a large 
house, in the topmost story of which we beheld a paper 
displayed, importing that apartments were to let; 
whereupon we instantly ascended the common stair, and 
having agreed with the mistress of the étage for the use 
of the front room for the day, we bolted the door, and 
the reporter, producing his pocket-book and pencil, pre- 
pared to take notes of the coming events, which were 
already casting their shadows before. 

What most extraordinary men are these reporters of 
newspapers in general—l mean English newspapers. 
Surely if there be any class of individnals who are en- 
titled to the appellation of cosmopolites, it is these; who 
pursue their avocation in all countries indifferently, and | 
accommodate themselves at will to the manners of all 
classes of society. Their fluency of style, as writers, is | 





only surpassed by their facility of language in conver- | 
sation; and their attainments in classical and polite lite- 
rature only by their profound knowledge of the world, | 
acquired by an early introduction into its bustling scenes. | 
The activity, energy, and courage which they occasion- 
ally display, in the pursuit of information, are truly re- | 
markable. I saw them, during the Three Days, at Paris, | 
mingled with canaille and gamins behind the barriers, 
whilst the mitraille was flying in all directions, and the | 
desperate cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses | 
against these seemingly feeble bulwarks. There stood | 
they, dotting down their observations in their pocket- | 

ks, as unconcernedly as if reporting the proceedings | 
of a Reform meeting in Covent Garden or Finsbury | 
Square ; whilst in Spain, several of them accompanied | 
the Carlist and Christino guerillas in some of their most 
desperate raids and expeditions, exposing themselves to 
the danger of hostile bullets, the inclemency of winter, 
and the fierce heat of the summer sun. 

The scene which the compatriots overlooked 
must have been not a little inspiring :— 

The house in which we had stationed ourselves 
was, as I have already observed, just opposite to the 
post-office, at the left of which, this street debouches 
from the north into the Puerta del Sol. As the sounds 

ecame louder and louder, the cries of the crowd below 
diminished, and a species of panic seemed to have fallen 


Bpon all, Once or twice, however, I could distipguich 





at a short distance by as many dragoons. 


| witnessed. 
| bull,” that I frequently, during his wild onset, shouted 


with the young officer who commanded them, displayed 
both confusion and fear, exchanging with each other 
some hurried words. All of a sudden that part of the 
crowd which stood near the mouth of the Calle de Car- 
retas fell back in great disorder, leaving a considerable 
space unoccupied, and the next moment Quesada, in 
complete general's uniform, and mounted on a bright 
bay thorough-bred English horse, with a drawn sword 
in his hand, dashed at full gallop into the area, in much 
the same manner as I have seen a Manchegan bull rush 
into the amphitheatre when the gates of his pen are sud- 
denly flung open. 

He was closely followed by two mounted officers, and 
In almost less 
time than is sufficient to relate it, several individuals in 
the crowd were knocked down, and lay sprawling upon 
the ground beneath the horses of Quesada and his two 
friends; for as to the dragoons, they halted as soon as 
they had entered the Puerta del Sol. It was a fine 
sight tosee three men, by dint of valour and good horse- 
manship, strike terror into at least as many thousands, 
I saw Quesada spur his horse repeatedly into the dense 
masses of the crowd, and then extricate himself in the 
most masterly manner. The rabble were completely 
awed, and gave way, retiring by the Calle del Com- 
mercio and the street of Aleala. All at once Quesada 
singled out two nationals who were attempting to escape, 
and, setting spurs to his horse, turned them in a moment, 
and drove them in another direction, striking them in a 
contemptuous manner with the flat of his sabre. He was 
crying out, “ Long live the absolute queen!" when, just 
beneath me, amidst a portion of the crowd which had 
still maintained its ground, perhaps from not having the 
means of escaping, | saw asmall gun glitter for a moment, 
then there was a sharp report, and a bullet had nearly 
sent Quesada to his long account, passing so near to the 
countenance of the general as to graze his hat. I had 
an indistinct view, for a moment, of a well-known fo- 
raging-cap, just about the spot from whence the gun had 
been discharged; then there was a rush of the crowd, and 
the shooter, whoever he was, escaped discovery amidst 
the confusion which arose. 

As for Quesada, he seemed to treat the danger from 
which he had escaped with the utmost contempt. Ile 
glared about him fiercely for a moment, then leaving the 
two nationals, who sneaked away like whipped hounda, 
he went up to the young officer who commanded the ca- 
valry, and who had been active in raising the cry of the 
constitution, and to him he addressed a few words with 
an air of stern menace. The youth evidently quailed 
before him, and, probably in obedience to his orders, re- 


| signed the command of the party, and rode slowly away 


with a discomfited air; whereupon Quesada dismounted, 
and walked slowly backwards and forwards before the 
Casa de Postas, with a mien which seemed to bid de- 
fiance to mankind. 

This was the glorious day of Quesada’s existence — 
his glorious and last day. 1 call it the day of his glory, 
for he certainly never before appeared under such bril- 
liant circumstances, and he never lived to see another 
sun set. No action of any conqueror or hero on record, 
is to be compared with this closing scene of the life of 
Quesada; for who, by his single desperate courage and 
impetuosity, ever before stopped a revolution in full 
course! Quesada did: he stopped the revolution at 
Madrid for one entire day, and brought back the up- 
roarious and hostile mob of a huge city to perfect order 
and quiet. His burst into the Puerta del Sol was the 
most tremendous and successful piece of daring ever 
I admired so much the epirit of the * brute 


“ Viva Quesada!” for 1 wished him well. Not that f 
am of any political party or system. No, no! I have 
lived too long with Rommany Chals and Petulengres, 


| to be of any politics save Gypsy politics. 


Yet Quesada fled that same night in disguise. 
He was taken at a few leagues from Madrid, and 
prepared for the death which awaited him, 
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After losing his friends in power by this Revo- 
lution, Mr. Borrow hastily returned to England to 
consult his principals, and made his next attempt 
or lodgement in Seville. At several of the book- 
shops in that city he found copies of the New 
Testament in Spanish, which had been brought in 


through Gibraltar. 

The following adventure, one of many of a 
similar character, tells, by reflection, a good deal 
of our hero, as well as of his mysterious friend :— 

I had returned from a walk in the country, on a glo- 
rious sunshiny morning of the Andalusian winter, and 
was directing my steps towards my lodging. As | was 
passing by the portal of a large gloomy house near the 
gate of Xeres, two individuals, dressed in zamarras, 
emerged from the archway, and were about to cross ny 
path, when one, looking in my face, suddenly started 
back, exclaiming in the purest and most melodious 
French, “ What do I see? If my eyes do not deceive 
me, it is himself. Yes; the very same as I saw him 
first at Bayonne; then, long subsequently, beneath the 
brick wall at Novogorod ; then beside the Losphorns ; 
and last at—at—Oh, my respectable and cherished 
friend, where was it that | had last the felicity of seeing 
your well-remembered and most remarkable physiog- 
nomy ¢” 

M useif.—It was in the south of Ireland, if I mistake 
not. Was it not there that I introduced you to the sor- 
cerer who tamed the savage horses by a single whisper 
into theirear! But tell me what brings you to Spain 


! 


' cumstances. 


' 


and Andalusia—the last place where I should have ex- | 


pected to find you! 

Liaron Taylor. —And wherefore, my most respectable 
B*** * *? Js not Spain the land of the arts; and 
is not Andalusia, of all Spain, that portion which has 
produced the noblest monuments of artistic excellence 
and inspiration! Surely you know enough of me to be 


aware that the arts are my passion; that | am incapable | 
of imagining a more exalted enjoyment than to gaze in | 
adoration on a noble picture. © come with me! for | 


you too have a soul capable of appreciating what is 
lovely and exalted,—a soul delicate and sensitive. 
Come with me, and I will show you a Murillo such as 

° ‘ Dut first allow me to introduce you to 
your compatriot. i 
his companion, (an English gentleman from whom, and 
from his tamily, I subsequently experienced unbounded 
kindness and hospitality on various occasions, and at 
different periods, at Seville,)—allow me to introduce to 
you my most cherished and respectable friend; one who 
is better acquainted with Gypsy ways than the Chef des 
ohemiens i Triana; one who is an expert whisperer 
and horse-sorcerer; and who—to his honour [ sav it - 
can wield hammer and tongs, and handle a horse-shoe 
with the best of the smiths amongst the Alpujarras of 
Granada. 

Iu the course of my travels I have formed various 
friendships and acquaintances, but no one has more inter- 
ested me than Haron Taylor, and there is no one for 
whom | entertain a greater esteem and regard. , 

There is a mystery about him, which, wherever he 
oes, serves not a little to increase the sensation natur- 
ally created by his appearance and manner. Who he 
sy, hO One pretends to assert with downright positive- 


hess: it is whispered, however, that he is a scion of 


royalty ; aud who can gaze fora moment upon that most 
“raceful figure, that most intelligent but singularly 
moulded countenance, and those large and expressive 
eyes, without feeling as equally convinced that he is of 
ng common lineage, as that he is no common man. 

Ile has been employed by the illustrious house to 
which he is said to be related in more than one delicate 
and Mapertant mission, both in the East and the West 
in which his efforts have uniformly been crowned with 
complete success. He was now collecting masterpieces 
of the Spaaish si heel of painting, Ww hich were destined 
ty adora the saloons of the Tuilleries. | 


He has visited most portions of the earth, aud it is 


remarkable enough that we are continually encounter. 
ing each other in strange places, and under singular cir- 
Whenever he descries me, whether in the 
street or the desert, the brilliant hall or amongst Be. 
douin haimas, at Novogorod or Stambul, he flings up his 
arms and exclaims, “ © ciel ! I have again the felicity 
of seeing my cherished and most respectable B*****,” 
The /ow Jife characters of this singular book, are, 
however, more in the style of Le Sage, and also 
more true to universal nature. At Madrid, Mr, 
Borrow, when in the habit of lounging about the 
banks of the canal, picked up an acquaintance with 
a shrewd fellow, whose occupation was. selling 
oranges and iced water ata particular corner. His 
observations on the passers-by were equal to reading 
the Charivari. The orangeman wasan Asturian by 
birth, about five feet high, and fifty years of age. 
Hie was a fellow of infinite drollery, and, though he 
could scarcely read or write, by no metns ignorant of 
the ways of the world: his knowledge of individnals 
was curious and extensive, few people passing his stall 
with whose names, character, and history he was not 
acquainted. “ Those two gentry,’ said he, pointing to 
a magnificently dressed cavalier and lady, who had 
dismounted from a carriage, and arm in arm were com- 
ing across the wooden bridge, followed by two attend- 
anta; “those gentry are the Infante Francisco Panto, 
and his wife the Neapolitana, sister of onr Christina: he 
isa very good subject, but as for his wife— vaya—the 
veriest seold in Madrid ; she can say carrajo with the 
most ill-eonditioned carrier of la Mancha, giving the 
true emphasis and gennine pronunciation. Don't take 
of your hat to her, amigo—she has neither formality 
nor politeness— | once saluted her, and she took no 
more notice of me than if | had not been what Tam, an 
Asturian and a gentleman, of better blood than herself. 
(ood day, Sefior Don Franciseo. Que tal (how goes it)? 
very fine weather this— raya su merced con Dios. Thase 
three fellows who just stopped to drink water, are great 
thieves, true sons of the prison; | am always civil to 


them, for it would not do to be on ill terms ; they pay me 


| or not, just as they think proper. 


| 


My dear Monsieur W.,—turning to | 


I have been in some 
trouble on their account : about a year ago they robbed 
a man a little farther on beyond the second bridge. Dy 
the way, | counsel you, brother, not to go there, as | 
believe you often do—-it is a dangerous place. They 


_robbed a gentleman and ill-treated him; but his brother, 


| water at my stall, just as they did now. 


, to confront me with them. 


who was an eseribano, was soon upon their trail, and 
had them arrested; but he wanted some one to identify 
them, and it chanced that they had stopped to drink 
This the eseri- 
bano heard of, and forthwith had me away to the prison 
| knew them well enough, 


, but I had learnt in my travels when to close my eyes 


and when to open them; so I told the eseribano that I 
could not say that | had ever seen them before. He was 


| in a great rage, and threatened to imprison me; I told 


‘ 


him he might, and that I cared not. Vaya, I was not 
going to expose myself to the resentment of those three, 
and to that of their friends ; I live too near the Hay- 
market for that.—(ivod day, my young masters. Mur- 
cian oranges, as you see; the genuine dragon’s blood. 
Water sweet and cold. Those two boys are the children 
of Grabiria, comptroller of the yueen’s household, and the 


_richest man in Madrid; they are nice boys, and buy 


much fruit. It is said their father loves them more than 
all his possessions. The old woman who is lying be- 
neath yon tree is Tia Lucilla; she has committed mur- 
ders, and as she owes me money, I hope one day to see 
her executed. This man was of the Walloon guard ;— 
Senor Don Benito Mol, how do you do {” 

This Benedict Mol was an old Swiss militaire, 
who had lately led a vagrant life, during many 
years of which he had been dreaming of some im- 
mense hidden treasure, buried in the Cathedral of 
St. James, at Compostella, He found people ready 


to bocome the dupes of any delusion which had 
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gold, and diamonds for its basis; and his sub- 
sequent adventures in pursuit of this buried 
treasure are not a little curious. He frequently 
afterwards crossed the path of Mr. Borrow during 
his journeys inthe Peninsula, always in indigence, 
and often in extreme distress, When the bubble 
burst, to which the Government at last lent itself, 
he suddenly disappeared ; his fate may be divined. 
At Cordova, Mr. Borrow lodged withan inn-keeper, 
a fanatical Carlist, who affected to belong to neither 
side, especially while any of the Christinos troops 
were in his neighbourhood, The history of the 
inn-keeper of Cordova’s household, illustrates the 
internal condition of unhappy Spain. Could any 
argument for Republican government be so strong 
asa brief historV of the sanguinary, desolating wars 
that have arisen in Europe on the mere question of 
which of two individuals should rule a country, 
where the one was not a whit better fitted for the 
duties of government than the other; The inn- 
keeper's tale went— 


“Tam of no particular opinion, and PT hold neither | 


for King Carlos, nor for the Chiea Isabel : nevertheless, 
| lead the life of a dog in this accursed Christine town, 
which T would have left long age, had it not been the 
place of my birth, and did T but know whither to betake 
myself. Ever since the troubles have commenced, | have 
been afraid to stir into the street, for no sooner do the 
canaille of the town see me turning round a corner, than 
they forthwith exelaim, ‘ Halloo, the Carlist !° and then 
thereis a run and a rush, and stones and cudgels are in 
great requisition: se that, unless | can escape home, 
which is no easy matter, seeing that | weigh eighteen 
stone, my life is poured ont in the street; which is nei- 
ther decent nor convenient, as | think you will aecknow 
ledge, Don Jorge! You see that young man,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to a tall swarthy youth who stood be- 
hind my chair, officiating as waiter; “ he is my fourth 
son, is married, and does not live in the house, but about 
a hundred yards down the street. He was summoned 
in a hurry to wait upon your worship, as is his duty : 
know, however, that he has come at the peril of his life : 
before he leaves this honse, he must peep ont into the 


treet to see if the coast is clear, and then he must ron | 


Carlists ! why should 
is true 


like & partridge to his own door. 
they call my family and myself Carlists! It 
that my oldest gon was a friar, and when the convents 
were suppressed, betook himself to the royal ranks, in 
which he has been fighting upwards of three years ; 
conld T help that! Nor was it my fault, I trow, that 


my second son enlisted the other day with Gomez and | 


the Royalists when they entered Cordova. (God prosper 
him T say; but I did not bid him go ! So far from being 
® Carlist, it was I who persuaded this very lad who is 
present to remain here, though he would fain have gone 
With his brother, for he is a brave lad, and a true Chris- 
tian. Stay at home, said I, for what can I do without 
you! Who is to wait upon the guests when it pleases 
God to send them ! Stay at home, at least tll your 
brother, my third son, comes back ; for, to my shame be 
it spoken, Don Jorge, | have a son a soldier and a ser- 
geant in the Christino armies, sorely against lis own in- 
ciation, poor fellow, for he likes not the military life, 
and I have been soliciting his discharge for years; in- 
deed, I have counselled him to maim himself, in order 
that he might procure his liberty forthwith; so I said to 
this lad, ‘Stay at home, my child, till your brother 
comes to take your place, and prevent our bread being 
eaten by strangers, who would perhaps sell me and be- 


tray me ;’ so my son staid at home, as you see, Don | 


Jorge, at my request, and yet they call me a Carlist |” 
“ Gomez and his bands have lately been in Cordova,” 
‘aid L; “of course you were present at all that occurred. 
low did they comport themselves !” 
“ Bravely well,” replied the inukeeper, “ bravely well, 
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and | wish they were here still. I hold with neither 
side,as | told you befere, Don Jorge, but 1 confess I 
never felt greater pleasure in my life than when they 
entered the gate; and then to see the dogs of Nationals 
flying through the streets to save their lives—that was 
a sight, Don Jorge—these who met me then at the cor- 
ner forgot to shout ‘ Halloo, Carlista !’ and T heard not 
a word about cudgelling ; some jumped from the wall 
and ran no one knows where, whilst the rest retired te 
the house of the Inquisition, which they had fortified, 
and there they shut themselves up. Now you must 
know, Don Jorge, that all the Carlist chiefs lodged at 
my house, Gomer, Cabrera, and the Sawyer; and it 
chanced that L was talking to my Lord Gomer in this 
very room in which we are now, when in came Cabrera 
ina mighty fury he is a emall man, Don Jorge, but he 
ig as active as a wild cat, and as fierce.‘ The canaille,’ 
said he, ‘in the Casa of the Inquisition refuse to surren 
der ; give bunt the order, General, and [ will seale the 
walls with my men, and put them all tothe sword.’ But 
(romer said, * No, we must net spill blood if we can 
rvoid it; order a few muskets to be fired at them : that 
will be sufficient ! 

“ You tell me that you were acquainted with Gomez : 
what kind of man might he be (” 

“A middle-sized man,” replied the innkeeper; “ grave 
and dark. But the most remarkable personage in ap- 
pearance of them all was the Sawyer: he isa kind of 
giant. so tall, that when he entered the doorway he in- 
variably struck his head against the lintel. The one I 
liked least ofall was one Palillos, who is a gloomy savage 
ruffian, whom | knew when he was a postillion. Many 
is the time that he has been at my honse of old ; he is 
now captain of the Manchegan thieves, for though he 
calls himself a royalist, he is neither more nor less than 
a thief: it isa disgrace to the cause that such as he 
should be permitted to mix with honourable and brave 
men; | hate that fellow, Don Jorge: it is owing to him 
that | have so few customers. ‘Travellers are, at pre- 
sent afraid to pass throngh La Mancha, lest they fall 
into his hands. | wish he were hanged, Don Jorge; and 
whether by Christinos or Royalists, L care not.” 

“ You recognised me at once for an Englishman,” eaid 
1; “do many of my countrymen visit Cordova (” 

“ Toma! said the landlord, “ they are my best ens- 
tomers; | have had Englishmen in thie house of all 
grades, from the son of Belington to a young medico, 
who cured my danghter, the chiea here, of the ear-ache. 
How shonld | net know an Englishman! There were 
two with Gomez, serving as volunteers, Vaya que gente ; 
what noble horses they rode, and how they scattered 
their gold abont 1” 

An old Genoese, who had attended Mr. Borrow 
from Seville to Cordova with horses, was as zealous 
a partisan of the young Isabel and her mother, 
as the landlord was of Don Carlos, The ruin of 
the liberal cause at Seville, where he had kept a 
coffee-house, had proved his ruin; for his custo- 
mers were compelled to flee without remembering 
to pay for their coffee and liqueurs, “ Neverthe- 
anid the disinterested liberal—— 

“JT am a friend to their system, and never hesitate to 
cay 80, So the landlord, as I told your worship before, 
when he found that I was of this opinion, glared at me 
like a wild beast : ‘ Get out of my honse,’ said he, ‘ for 
I will have no spies here ;’ and thereupon he «poke dis- 
respectfully of the young Queen Isabel and of Christina, 
who, notwithstanding she is a Neapolitan, I consider aa 
my countrywoman. Hearing this, your worship, I con- 
fess that I lost my temper, and returned the compli- 
ment, by saying that Carlos was a knave, and the Prin- 
cess of Beira no better than she should be. I then pre- 
pared to swallow the chocolate, but ere | could bring it 
to my lips, the woman of the house, who is a «till ranker 
Carlist than her husband, if that be possible, coming up 
to me, struck the cup into the air as high as the ceiling, 
exclaiming, ‘ Begone, dog of a negro, you shall taste no- 
thing more in my house; may you be hanged, even as a 
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swine is hanged |’ So your worship sees that it is im- 
possible for me to remain here any longer.” 

This reminds one of the quarrels of the Bu- 
chanan and Targe of Dr. Moore. The landlord, 
fancied all the English, from Belington down- 
wards, would be delighted to promote a marriage 
between the son of Don Carlos and Queen Vic- 
toria; a hopeful project which could not fail to 
bring a good number of English to Spain, and grist 
to mine host’s mill. Mr. Borrow says— 

The host mused for a moment, and then exclaimed, 
“ Carracho, Don Jorgito, if this marriage could be 
brought about, both the king and myself should hav: 
cause to fling our caps in the air.” >. 

An old Carlist priest was at thia time sheltered 
in the inn, who had, when arrested by the Consti 
tutionalists, been bailed by the landlord, 
clesiastic wasastonished and incredulous on learning 
that the English actually understood Latin! 


This ec- 


“Vaya! Who would have thought that if was pos- 
sible for Lutherans to understand the language of the 
church! Vaya! the longer one lives the more one 
learns.” 

“ Howold may your reverence be ?” T inquired. 

“Tam eighty years, Don Jorge; eighty years, and 
somewhat more.” 

Such was the first conversation which passed between 
his reverence and myself. Ile 
siderable liking for me, and favonred 
of his company. Unlike onr friend the landlord, | found 
him by no means inclined to talk polities; which the more 
surprised ine, knowing, as I did, the decided and ha- 
zardous part which he had taken on the late Carlist tr 
ruption into the neighbourhood. lle took, however, creat 
delight in diseoursing on eeclesiastical subjects and the 
writings of the Fathers. 

“7 have got a small library at home, Don Jorge, whic! 
consists of all the volumes of the Fathers whieh T has 
been able to pick up, and I find the perusal of them : 
source of great amusement and comfort. Shonld these 
dark days pass by, Don Jorge, and you shonld be in these 
parts, I hope you will look in upon me, and | will 
you my little library of the Fathers ; 
dovecot, where | rear numerous broods of pigeons, which 
are also a source of much solace, and at the same time 
of profit.” 

“T suppose, by your dovecote,” said 1,“ yous 
your parish, and by rearing broods of pigeons, you allude 
to the care you take of the souls of your 
ling therein the fear of God and obedience to his 
ed law, which occupation must of course afford you much 
olace and spiritual profit.” 

“| was not speaking metaphorically, Don Jorge,” r 
plied my companion; “and Ly rearing doves, | mean 
neither more nor less than that | supply the market of 
Cordova with pigeons, and oceasionally that of Seville : 
for my birds are very celebrated ; and plumper or fatter 
flesh than theirs | believe cannot be found in the whole 
kingdom. Should you come to my village, you will 
doubtless taste them, Don Jorge, at the venta where you 
will put up, for | suffer no dovecotes but my own within 
my district. 

The old priest had been an Inquisitor, and Mr. 
Borrow was anxious to learn the secrets of the 
prison-house. The crimes taken cognizance of by 
the secret tribunal with which he had been con- 
nected were, “sorcery, Judaism, and the <ese- 
cration of docecots.” The last case of sorcery 
which he could remember, for they are not now 
very frequent, was that of a nun in a convent of 
Seville. He related that— 

“ A certain nun was in the habit of flying through the 
windows aud about the garden over the tops of the 
orange trees; declarations of various witnesses were 
taken, aud the process was arranged with much forma- 
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lity: the fact, | believe, was satisfactorily proved : of 
one thing I am certain, that the nun was punished,” 

“ Were you troubled with much Judaism in these parts!” 
—“Wooh ! Nothing gave so much trouble to the Santa 
Casa as this same Judaism.” 

Mr. Borrow returned from Cordova to Madrid, 
and, with the approbation of Mr. Villiers, forth- 
with began to print the scriptures, to which a lese 
tolerant covernment than that now existine had 
previously given its sanction. He stumbled upon 
an admirable landlady ; and, in a native of Pera, 
picked 


up an all-accomplished and extraordinary 
valet, who had followed Zea Bermudez from Con- 
stantinople. Antonio, the Greek, was affronted at 
being taken for either Spaniard or Frenchman, 
thouelh Ie spoke the tonenes of both nations fluent- 
ly. His history 


thie honk. 


y is another of the singular ones of 
OF how many strange histories hasthe 
: a \ Ftey 
heing discharged by Zea, Antonio had served many 


Inet Hiatoydy A fitty years }, Y) productive ; 


inasters ; seldom remaining above three days in 
one place, He had been taken in charity when a 
destitute infant, and bronelht up by a family of 
wealthy Jews of Pera, © With them [ continued,” 
aid Antonio, 


*Tntil bwasa hea. they were fond of me. and 
at last offered to adopt me, and at their death 
queath me all they had, on condition of my becoming a 
dew. Mais Ja circoneision w'ctoit vaerc a mon gout: @&- 
pecially that of the Jews, for lam a Greek, am prond, 
and have principles of hononr. | quitted them, there- 
fore, saving that tfever Lallowed myself to be converted, 
it should he toe the 


arr ar s 


to he. 


faith of the Turks, for they are men, 
are proud, and lave prineiples of honour like myself.” 


The only reason whieh Antonio eould assion for 


quitting his merous 1 ces was the universal one, 


‘that he sa Goreek, and Jad princi pl g of hae 
nour, Mr. Borrow, however, in spite of his ca- 
priciour te mper and numerous eccentricities, found 
im faithful ind tt hed, When 
Mr. Borrow inquired how he was to 


pines 


\ntonio was 


hired, leave 


WS Wile, , ils his sery nt, he must travel into 


we remote and mountainous parts of Spain, 


CV eo wits will receive 
fam absent, mi Lor. and 


to complain of beme 


while 
will have no reason 
Complain ! did [say ; 


the moiety of mv waves, 
therefore 
deserted, 


Inv wife is at present too well instructed to complain 
she never speaks nor sits in mv presence unless [| give 


her permission. Am | not a Greek, 
how to govern my own house ? 


and do | not know 
ngage me, mi Lor, I 
. disereet valet, an ex- 
cellent cook,a good groom and light rider, in a word, I 
What would you more /” 
{ asked him his terms, which were 


am aman of many capacities: 


am Patemimoc, 


‘xtravagant, not- 
withstanding his principes @honneur. 1 found, however, 
that he was willing to take one haif. 

| had no sooner engaged him, than seizing the tureen 
of soup, which had by this time become quite cold, he 
placed it on the top of his fore-finger, or ratker on the 
nail thereof, causing it to make various circumvolntions 
over his head, to my great astonishment, without spil- 
ling 2 drop, then springing with it to the door, he vanish- 
ed, and in snother moment made his appearance with 
the puchera, which, after 2 similar hound and flourish, 
he deposited on the table ; then suffering his hands to 
‘ink before him, he put one over the other and stood at 
his ease with half shut eyes, for all the world as if he 
had been in my service twenty years. And in this man- 
ner Antonio Buchini entered upon his duties. Many 
was the wild spot to which he subsequently accompa- 
nied me ; many the wild adventure of which he was the 
sharer. 


The day before Mr, Borrow departed on the jours 
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ney for which Antonio had been hired to attend 
him, ¢ gentleman, who may be easily guessed at, 
waited upon him, from the British ambassador, 
with glad tidings. Mr. Villiers had resolved to 
purchase a number of copies of the New Testa- 
ment himself, and to transmit them to the British 
consuls in the different parts of Spain; instruct- 
ing these gentlemen, at the same time, to afford 
the accredited agent of the Bible Society all the 
protection and assistance they could, when he should 
appear in their respective districts. This is the 
first instance of any British ambassador having 
made the cause of Bible propagation a national 
one, or of having at all directly favoured it. 

The heretic Missionary found a most hospitable 
welcome in the lrish ¢ ‘ollegeof Salamane a. although 
he here first took the bold step of advertisine his 
contraband goods, hy hills stuck up through the 
town; a plan which he afterwards pursued in other 
places, At the Irish College, our traveller met 
with a priest, who invited him to visit: him at lis 
village, which lay on the route to Valladolid. One 
likes to get into the inside of a Spanish parsonage, 
whieh, with English readers, or even ordinary tra- 
vellers in Spain, isa very rare event, 

A woman directed us to a cottege somewhat nperior 
in appearance to those contiguons It had a small por 
tieco, which, if | remember well, was overgrown with a 
vine, We knocked lond and long at the door, but re 
ceived no anewer : the voice of man whe silent, and not 
even a dog barked. The truth was, thet the old enrate 
was taking his siesta, and so were his whole family, 
which consisted of one ancient female anda eat. The 
good man was at last disturbed by onr noise and vocif 
ration, for we were hungry, and consequently impatient 
Leaping from his conch, he came running te the door in 
great hurry and confusion ; and pereeiving us, he made 
many apologies for being asleep at a period when, he 
aid, he ought to have been on the look-out for his in 
vited guest, He embraced me very affectionately, and 
condneted me into his parlour, an apartment of tolerable 
ive, hung round with shelves, which were crowded with 


books. At one end there was 2 kind of table or desk 
covered with black le ither, with ' large CASsy eh ir, inte 
which he pushed me, as 1, with the true eagerness of a 
hih] omaniae, was abont to inspect his shelves, csying, 


with considerable vehemence, that there wae nothing 
there worthy of the attention of an Englishman, for that 
his whole stock consisted of breviaries, and dry Catholic 
treatiser on divinity. 

His care now was to furnish us with refreshments, 
In a twinkling, with the assistance of his old attendant, 
he placed on the table several plates of cakes and con- 
lectionery, and a number of large uncouth glass-bottles, 


which I thought bore a strong resemblance to those of 


Mhiedam, and indeed they were the very same. ‘ There,’ 
said he, rubbing his hands, “ I thank God that it is in 
my power to treat you in « way which shall be agree- 
able to yon. In those bottles there is Hollands thirty 
years old ;”’ and producing two large tumblers, he con- 
tinued, “ fill, my friends, and drink, drink it every drop 
if yon please, for it is of little use to myself, who seldom 
drink aught but water. I know that you islanders love 
it, and cannot live without it ; therefore, «ince it does 
you good, [ am only sorry that there is no more.” 
Observing that we contented ourselves with merely 
tasting it, he looked at us with astonishment, and in- 
quired the reason of our not drinking. We told him 
that we seldom drank ardent spirits ; and | added, that 
as for myself, I seldom tasted even wine, but like him- 
elf, was content with the use of water. He appeared 
‘omewhat incredulous, but told ns to do exactly what 
we pleased, and to ask for what was agreeable to us. 


We told him that we had uot dined, aud should be glad , 
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of some snbstantial refreshment. “1 am afraid,” said he, 


“that [have nothing in the house which will suit you ; 
however, we will go and see.” 

Thereupon he led us through a small yard at the back 
part of his house, which might have been called a gar. 
den, or orchard, if it had displayed either trees or flowers ; 
but it produced nothing but grass, which was growing 
in Inxuriance, At one end was @ large pigeon-house, 
which we all entered: “for,” said the curate, “if we 
could find some niece delicate pigeons, they would afford 
you an oxcellent dinner.’ We were, however, dise p 
pointed ; for after rnmmaging the nests, we only found 
very young ones, unfitted for our purpose. The good man 
became very melancholy, and caid he had some misgivings 
that we should have te depart dinnerless. Leaving the 
pige on-honese, he conducted ua to a place where there 
were several ckeps of bees, round which multitudes of 
the huey ineeets were hovering, filling the air with their 
mre “ Next to my fellow-creatures,” said he,“ there 
is nothing which L love eo dearly as these bees, It ia 
me of my delights to sit watching them, and listening 
to their murmur.’ We next went to several unfurnished 
rooms, fronting the yard, in one of which were hanging 
several flitches of bacon, beneath which he stopped, and 
looking up, gared intently upon them, We told him that 
ifhe had nothing better to offer, we shonld be very glad 
io eat some slices of this bacon, especially if some eggs 
were added. “To tell the truth,” said he,“ | have no- 
thing better : and if you can content yourself with euch 
fare, PE shall be very happy : as for eggs, yor ean have 
is manyas you wish, and perfectly fresh, for my hens lay 
every day - 

So, after everything was prepared and arranged to 
our atistaction, we ent down to dine on the bacon and 
evpye, in oa emall room, not the one to which he had 
ushered ue at first. but on the other side of the doorwny, 
The wood curate, though he ate nothing, having taken 
his menl long before, sat at the head of the table, and 
the repast was enlivened by his chat. “ There, my 
friends,” said he,“ where you are now seated once ent 
Wollineton and Crawford, after they had beat the Freneh 
rf Arapiles, and resened ua fram the thraldem of those 
wicked people. T never respected my house so much ae 
| have done sinee they hononred it with their presence, 
They were heroes, and one wae a demi god ” He then 
burst into a most eloquent panegvrie of El Gran Lord, 
is he termed him, whieh | should be very happy to 
translate, were my pen ¢ ipable of rendering into Eng 
lich the robnet thundering entenees of his powerful 


(‘aetilian | had till then considered him a plain, unin 
formed old man, almost simple, and as ineanable of much 
emotion a tortoise within its shell: bunt he had he 
come at onee inepired +: hia eves were re plete with a 
bright fire, and every muscle of his face waa quivering. 


The little silk ekull-cap whieh he wore, according to the 
custom of the ¢ itholie ole rgy, moved up and down with 
his agitation, and | soon saw that [ wasin the presence 
of one of those remarkable men who evo frequently spring 
up in the bosom of the Romish church, and who, to a 
child-like simplicity, unite immense energy and power 
of mind, equally adapted to guide a scanty flock of ig- 
norant rusties in some obscure village in Italy or Spain, 
a8 to convert millions of heathens on the shores of Japan, 
China, and Paraguay. 

He wasa thin, «pare man, of about «ixty-five, and was 
dressed in a black cloak of very coarse materials, nor 
were his other garments of superior quality. This plain- 
ness, however, in the appearance of his ootward man, 
was by no means the result of poverty ; quite the con- 
trary. The benefice was a very plentifal one, and placed 
it his disposal annually a sum of at least eight hundred 
dollars, of which the eighth part was more than enffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of his honse and himaelf ; 
the rest was devoted entirely to the purest acts of 
charity. He fed the hungry wanderer, and despatched 
him singing on his way, with meat in his wallet and a 
peseta in his purse ; and his parishioners, when in need 
of money, had only to repair to his study, and were eure 
of an immediate supply. He was, indeed, the banker 
of the village, and what be leut, be neither expected nor 
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wished to be returned. Though under the necessity of | the clergy, who had probably heard of the heretica} 


making frequent journeys to Salamanca, he kept no 
mule, but contented himself with an ass, borrowed from 
the neighbouring miller. “I once kept a mule, said 
he ; “but some years since it was removed without my 
permission by a traveller whom I had housed for the 
night ; for in that alcove I keep two clean beds for the 


| 
| 


' 


use of the wayfaring; and I shall be very much pleased 


if yourself and friend will occupy them, and tarry with 
me till the morning.” 

But I was eager to continue my journey, and my 
friend was no less anxious to return to Salamanca. Up- 
on taking leave of the hospftable curate, I presented him 
with a copy of the New Testament. 
without uttering a single word, and placed it on one of 
the shelves of his study ; but I observed him nodding 


He received it | 


significantly to the Irish student, perhaps as much as to | 


say, “ Your friend loses no opportunity of propagating 
his book ;’ for he was well aware who I was. IL shall 
not speedily forget the truly good presbyter, Anthonio 
Garcia de Aguilar, Cura of Pitiegua. 


doings at Salamanca and Valladolid, were in mo- 


tion. 

They went from house to house, banning and cursing, 
and denouncing misery to whomsoever should either 
purchase or read “ the accursed books,” which had been 
sent into the country by heretics for the purpose of per- 
verting the innocent minds of the population. They did 
more: they commenced a process against the bookseller 
in the ecclesiastical court. Fortunately, this court is 
not at present in the possession of much authority ; and 
the bookseller, a bold and determined man, set them at 
defiance, and went so far as to affix an advertisement to 
the gate of the very cathedral. Nothwithstanding the 
cry raised against the book, severai copies were sold at 
Leon: two were purchased by ex-friars, and the same 
number by parochial priests from neighbouring villages, 
I believe, the whole number disposed of, during my stay, 
amounted to fifteen ; so that my visit to this dark corner 


| was not altogether in vain, as the seed of the Gospel hae 


ebb that the only bookseller is obliged to add the | 
sale of other articles to his trade, a considerable | 


number of copies of the Scriptures were sold, in 
consequence of advertisements. Mr. Borrow vi- 
sited the Catholic Colleges of the Scotch and the 
English in this city, and also that of the Philip- 
pine Missions, which did not, at this period, con- 
tain even one student ; not a single aspirant for 
the glory of converting, or, as they say, conquer- 
ing the Indians! The good old Rector, who had 
laboured among those Indians for forty years, 
was now entirely alone. The shepherd was 
left, the flock scattered. It must however be 


,long before day, for Astorga. 


owned, that if the young Missionaries had been | 


like the worthy Superior himself, the Indians are 
not likely to have suffered any great loss. When 


Mr. Borrow inquired if the Rector had taken an | 


active part in the Missions, he replied— 

I was forty years in the Philippines, my son; forty 
years amongst the Indians. Ah me! how I love those 
Jidians of the Philippines. 

M yself.—Can your reverence discourse in the language 
of the Indians ! 

Rector.—No, my son. We teach the Indians Castilian. 
There is no better language, I believe. We teach them 
Castilian, and the adoration of the Virgin. What more 
need they know ! 


, ; : been sown, though sparingly. 
At Valladolid, though literature is at so low an | ' ), 


But the palpable dark- 
ness which envelops Leon is truly lamentable; and the 
ignorance of the people is so great, that printed charms 
and incantations against Satan and his host, and against 
every kind of misfortune, are publicly sold in the shops, 
and are in great demand. Such are the results of 
Popery, a delusion which, more than any other, has 
tended to debase and brutalize the human mind. 
Antonio, at this period, became seriously alarmed 
for the safety of his master. The inn where they 
lodged was watched by lurking soldiers, wearing 
the livery of Don Carlos. Mr. Borrow learned 
much more that was alarming from Antonio ; who 
probably liked to magnify his suspicions, or scraps 
of intelligence. They, however, set off quietly, 
There they ex- 
perienced hard and inhospitable usage—though 
not from the priests—and the worse to bear, that 
Mr. Borrow, who was not easily troubled, had been 
enfeebled by a previous illness. He also came no 


speed in his enterprise ; no one would undertake to 


M yself.— And what did your reverence think of the , 


Vhilippines as a country ! 

Rector.—I1 was forty years in the Philippines, but I 
know little of the country. 
1 love the Indians. The country is not very bad; it 1s, 
however, not worth Castile. 

M yself.—1s your reverence a Castilian ? 

Rector.—l am an Old Castilian, my son. 

The College of the English Catholics in Valla- 
dolid is at present the most prosperous seminary 
of the kind in Spain. It numbers between thirty 
and forty students. 

The traveller occasionally came across indivi- 
duals of the nation of his friends the gipsies ; 
whom he at once recognised by his secret lore or 
occult science, where no one else could detect the 
Cale. It was at Leon that he first encountered the 
serious hostility of the priests, which never again 
abated. Leon was the seat of a bishop, who had 


sell New Testaments. The inhabitants of Astorga 
are of Moorish origin, as their modern appellation, 
Maragatos, or * Moorish Goths,” denotes. Their 
dress differs but little from that of the Moors of 
Barbary ; and they shave the head ; though, in- 
stead of the turban, they wear the broad sombrero 
of Spain. This singular race are thus farther 
described :— 

There can be little doubt that they are a remnant of 


those Goths who sided with the Moors on their invasion 


I do not like the country. | 


/the Maragatos. 


of Spain, and who adopted their religion, customs, and 
manner of dress, which, with the exception of the first, 
are still to a considerable degree retained by them. It 
is, however, evident, that their blood has at no time 
mingled with that of the wild children of the desert; for 
scarcely amongst the hills of Norway would you find 
figures and faces more essentially Gothic than those of 
They are strong athletic men, but 


| loutish and heavy; and their features, though for the 
_most part well formed, are vacant and devoid of expres- 


' sion. 


They are slow and plain of speech ; and those 
eloquent and imaginative sallies, so common in the con- 
Versation of other Spaniards, seldom or never escape 
them: they have, moreover, a coarse thick pronunci- 
ation; and when you hear them speak, you almost 
imagine that it is some German or English peasant 
attempting to express himself in the language of the 


| Peninsula. 


been the confessor of Don Carlos ; and it was | 


fiercely Carlist and bigoted. A bookseller had 
been persuaded to sell New Testaments ; but 
scarcely had the advertisements appeared, when 


| 
! 


How long it is ere the traces of origin are eradi- 
cated! The Maragatos are mostly all carriers ; 
and a great part of the lawful commerce of Spain 
passes through their hands. The women are, con- 


| sequently, left at home to cultivate the fields, 
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which they do with little help from the other sex. | arrived who were in need of lodging. “I ¢annot be dis- 


al . : ae eamlaen % verhial  turbed at this time of night,” said the woman. “The 
= The trastw orthiness of these ‘dus rm apsbiggnes 8 _ will be wanting supper, a" there is nothing in the Sueve./ 
The religious conversation of the Missionary made they must go elsewhere.” She was going to shut the 
9 no impression on these hard, semi-Goths. _ window, but I cried that we wanted no supper, but merely 
“4 After leaving Astorga, the master and man tra- la resting-place for ourselves and horses—that we had 
2 yelled through a wild highland country, sometimes | come that day from Astorga, and were dying with fa- 
r- vuntering parties of Galicians (to whose pro- | US¥e: “Who is that speaking!” cried the woman. 
d o- : hs eel heir way to reap the | ,.urely that is the voice of Gil, the German clockmaker 
oT vince they were boun ) on their way to reap the | from Pontevedra. Welcome, old companion; you are 
te harvests of Castile. After descending a magnifi- | come at the right time, for my own is out of order. | 
d cent mountain gorge, they reached a few cottages, | am sorry | a kept you waiting; but I will admit you 
- ) -e ate in a moment. 
: 7 oe gt “ wa yd ae “i The window was slammed to. Presently a light shone 
e woman 10 give ™ orien: guiedieweed through the crevices of the door, a key turned in the 
t The woman said she would, but added that she ex- | lock, and we were admitted. 
e pected to be paid for it. Antonio, on hearing this, be- “ Ave Maria,” said the woman, “ whom -have we here ! 
$, came highly incensed, and, speaking Greek, Turkish, and | This is not Gil the clockmaker.”—“ Whether it be Gil 
‘, Spanish, invoked the vengeance of the Panhagia on the | or Juan,” said I, “we are in need of your hospitality, 
_ heartless woman, saying— If I were to offera Mahome- and can pay for it.” Our first care was to stable the 
4 tan gold for a draught of water, he would dash it in my | horses, who were much exhausted. We then went in 
,. face; and you are a Catholic, with the stream running search of some accommodation for ourselves. The house 
e at your door.” I told him to be silent, and, giving the | was large and commodions; and, having tasted a little 
3 woman two cuartos, repeated my request, whereupon | water, I stretched myself on the floor of one of the rooms 
+ she took a pitcher, and going to the stream filled it with | on some mattresses which the woman produced, and in 
;, water. less than a minute was sound asleep. 
if Amidst the splendid scenery which they tra-| In Galicia, Antonio was found of great use in 
3 versed on the evening of this day one peasant, of a | protecting his master; as he had contracted a 
group that the traveller addressed, was induced to | previous acquaintance, in the capital, with all the 
d purchase a New Testament, though none of the | cut-throats, who had now returned to infest their 
) party had any idea of what the book was about. | native province as soldiers of the frontier guard, 
5 The love of the priests is far from being universal |A party of these men were, on entering a village, 
| among the peasantry of Spain. An edifice was seen found lolling among heaps of coarse hay in a 
. perched upon a cliff; and a peasant, who had tra- | stable, exceedingly ill-looking, and very dirty. 
. velled for a short distance in Mr. Borrow’s company | They at once recognized Antonio, who described 
’ during a tremendous thunder-storm, pointed to it. | his Gallegan friends as almost all robbers and as- 
4 “That is the house of the Virgin of the Rocks; and it | Sassins. A fellow with one eye had shortly be- 
h was lately full of friars; but they have been thrust out, fore escaped from Madrid, who was concerned in 
t and the only inmates now are owls and ravens.” TI re- | an affair of poisoning. It was necessary to treat 
. plied, that their life in such a bleak exposed abode could | thom with wine, and to keep them in rood humour. 
0 not have been very enviable,as in winter they must have | A Sbdle Sacthen on the tonuiiiens wate dumemeinied 
; incurred great risk of perishing with cold. “By no | 4 “te farther on, the travellers . jure 
means,” said he ; “they had the best of wood for their by a party whom they, at first, took for banditti, 
a braseros and chimneys, and the best of wine to warm but who, though little better, were soldiers :— 
i. them at their meals, which were not the most sparing.| They were clamorous for cigars; but offered us no 
r Moreover, they had another convent down in the vale | farther incivility. Having no cigars to bestow, I gave 
f vonder, to which they could retire at their pleasure.” | them in lieu thereof a small piece of silver. Two of the 
‘im my asking him the reason of his antipathy to the | worst-looking were very eager to be permitted to escort 
; friars, he replied, that he had been their vassal, and that | us to Nogales, the village where we proposed to spend 
9 they had deprived him every year of the flower of what | the night. “By no means permit them, mon maitre,” 
r he possessed. Discoursing in this manner, we reached a | said Antonio 4 “ they are two famous assassins of my 
village just below the convent, where he left me, having acquaintance. I have known them at Madrid. In the 
f first pointed out to me a house of stone, with an image | first ravine they will shoot and plunder us.” I there- 
: over the door, which, he said, once also belonged to the | fore civilly declined their offer and departed. “ You 
1 eanalla (rabble) above. ' seem to be acquainted with all the cut-throats in Gali- 
4 rhey were benighted long before reaching Villa- | cia,” said I to Antonio, as we descended the hill. 
t franca, and exposed to some danger on the road ; “ With respect to those two fellows,” he replied, "3 
e nor when in the town were they at once in a haven | k#¢w them when I lived as cook in the family of Gene- 
r of rest 7 ral (.———-, who is a Gallegan : they were sworn friends 
d ee a ee t) er of the repostero. All the Gallegans in Madrid know 
f and Pg et on - ry = — ~é one ~ tae _each other; whether high or low makes no difference : 
t nish neuieal pry aluted our ears, and | thought of the | there, at least, they are all good friends, and amist each 
e ar | of Don Quixote and his squire at Toboso, other on all imaginable occasions; and, if there be a 
x and their vain search amongst the deserted sireets for (jaljegan domestic in a house, the kitchen is sure to be 
‘ - palace of Duicinea. At length we saw light and | §jled with his countrymen, as the cook frequently knows 
; ‘eard voices in a cottage at the other side of a kind of  t9 pis cost; for they generally contrive to eat up any 
4 ditch, Leading the horses over, we called at the door, | jittle perquisites which he may have reserved for him- 
‘ which was opened by an aged man, who appeared by his | .ei¢ and family.” 
t rng ha Serriveper gee indeed he aA teenie mage, The road between Lugo and the place where 
¢ . eing up at so late an hour. On begging him to | they had halted was considered so dangerous from 
. iow us the way into the town, he led us up a very nar- | ‘4©.! ae Re ie 
row alley at the end of his cottage, saying that he would robbers and bands of Carlists, that, by Antonio's 
likewise conduct us to the posada. advice, they placed themselves under the protec- 
i The alley led directly to what appeared to be the | tion of a military party which escorted the grand 
, market-place, at a corner house of which our guide | t f Madrid to Corunna. and w 
1 ‘topped and knocked. After a long pause, an upper mare ay ee we wna wage? 
" window was opened, and a female voice demanded who panied, for safety, by 4n linmense cavalcade of 
travellers. With much bustle they got under way, 








We were. The old man replied, that two travellers had 
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and proceeded up hill and down dale at a very 
slow .—the soldiers singing patriotic songs 
breathing loyal attachment to Isabel, and hatred | 
of the grim tyrant Don Carlos. The nature of | 
these effusions may be gathered from a single 
stanza i— 
Don Carlos is a hoary churl 
Of cruel heart and cold ; 
But Isabel is a harmless girl 
Of only six years old. 





In this part of Spain one might almost fancy 
oneself in Ireland. 

The villages were mostly an assemblage of wretched 
cabins: the roofs were thatched, dank, and moist, and 
not unfrequently covered with rank vegetation. There 
were dunghills before the doors, and no lack of pools | 
and puddles. Immense swine were stalking about, in- | 
termingled with naked children. The interior of the 
cabins corresponded with their external appearance : 
they were filled with filth and misery. 

At Lugoa liberal bookseller was found—the Trade | 
beats all others!—and the bishop bought two copies 
of the Bible himself. At the posado of this town | 
a family of reduced gentry, Andalusians, consis- 
ting of a father, mother, one son, and eleven well- | 
dressed daughters, with a most faithful domestic 
of the Caleb Balderstone species, gives us one more 
of those glimpses of national manners which make 
this work so profitable. The father, who had 
been receiver-general for Granada, had been sud- 
denly ruined by the loss of office on a late change | 
of the ministry. 

At Corunna Mr. Borrow met with one of those 
Italian weather-glass and toy pedlars from the 
Lake of Como whom he had known when a boy 
in England, and who, after being for many years 
settled in Spain, still languished, not for sunny 
Italy, but for England, the heaven of the Piedmon- 
tese and Milanese pedlars,—wealthy, merry Eng- 
land. Mr. Borrow could not see why the proprie- 
tor of a considerable shop in Corunna should regret 
his vagrant life in England. 

Regret the difference, Giorgio! DoI hear such words 
from your lips, and you an Englishman?! | would rather 
be the poorest tramper on the roads of England, than 
lord of all within ten leagues of the shore of the lake of 
Como; and much the same say all my countrymen who 
have visited England, wherever they now be. Regret 
the difference! I have ten letters from as many coun- 
trymen in America, who say they are rich and thriving, 
and principal men and merchants; but every night, when 
their heads are reposing on their pillows, their souls 
auslandra, hurrying away to England, and its green 
lanes and farm-yards. And there they are with their 
bexes on the ground, displaying their looking-glasses 

- ’ playing £ 
and other goods to the honest rustics and their dames 
and their daughters, and selling away and chaffering 
and laughing just as of old. And there they are again 
at nightfall in the hedge alehouses, eating their toasted 
cheese and their bread, and drinking the Suffolk ale,and 


listening to the roaring song and merry jests of the la- 
bourers, | 


By way of consolation, this Luigi Piozzi had - 
taken to drinking, having lost all hope of doing any 
ood in Spain, yet fettered to it by circumstances. 

By the tomb of Moore, the traveller speaks like | 
a true Englishman. The simple inscription upon 


the marble slab is worthy of the hero who sleeps | 
beneath it : 


JOHN MOORE: LEADER or tor ENGLISTY ARMIIS: 
PLAIN IN BATTLE, 1809, 


lived, 


part of Galicia, near Corcubion. 
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We are told that 

There is scarcely a Spaniard but has heard of thig 
tomb, and speaks of it with a strange kind of awe. Im- 
mense treasures are said to have been buried with the 
heretic general, though for what purpose no one pre- 
tends to guess. The demons of the clouds, if we ma 
trust the Gallegans, followed the English in their flight, 
and assailed them with water-spouts as they toiled up 
the steep winding paths of Fuencebadon ; whilst legends 
the most wild are related of the manner in which the 
stout soldier fell. Yes, even in Spain, immortality has 
already crowned the head of Moore. 

In the fine old town of St. James of Compostella 
Mr. Borrow met with the Swiss treasure-seeker, who 
had begged his way thither from Madrid in order 
to accomplish the grand object of his life. In the 
bookseller of the same place the stranger found a 
remarkable character for the country in which he 
Rey Romero, the liberal bookseller of Com- 
postella, and a wealthy man of sixty, well deserves 
the memorial he has found in this work. He 


frequently accompanied the English stranger in 
his walks, and did all that he could to “ push off” 


LBibles, 

* We booksellers of Spain,” said Rey Romero, * are 
all liberals; we are no friends to the monkish system. 
Hlow, indeed, should we be friends to it? It fosters 
darkness, whilst we live by disseminating light. We 
love our profession, and have all more or less suffered 
for it; many of us, in the times of terror, were hanged 
for selling an innocent translation from the French or 
English. Shortly after the Constitution was put down 
by Angouléme and the French bayonets, I was obliged 
to flee from Saint James and take refuge in the wildest 
Had I not possessed 
good friends, I should not have been alive now ; as it 
was, it cost me a considerable sum of money to arrange 
matters. Whilst 1 was away, my shop was in charge of 
the ecclesiastical officers. They frequently told my wife 
that I ought to be burnt for the books which I had sold. 
Thanks be to God, those times are past, and I hope they 
will never return.” 

Once, as we were walking through the streets of Saint 
James, he stopped before a church, and looked at it at- 
tentively. As there was nothing remarkable in the ap- 


| pearance of this edifice, I asked him what motive he had 


for taking such notice of it. “ In the days of the friars,” 
said he, * this church was one of refuge, to which if the 
worst criminals escaped, they were safe. All were pro- 
tected there save the negroes, as they called us liberals.” 
“ Even murderers, I suppose }” said I. “ Murderers!” 
he answered, “ far worse criminals than they. By the 
by, | have heard that you English entertain the utmost 
abhorrence of murder. Do you in reality consider it @ 
crime of very great magnitude!” “ How should we 
not,’ I replied; “ for every other crime some reparation 
ean be made ; but if we take away life, we take away 
all. A ray of hope, with respect to this world, may oc- 
casionally enliven the bosom of any other criminal, but 
how can the murderer hope!” “ The friars were of 
another way of thinking,” replied the old man; “ they 
always looked upon murder as a friolera; but not so the 
crime of marrying your first cousin without dispensa- 
tion, for which, if we believe them, there is scarcely any 
atonement, either in this world or the next.” 

Liberal as he was, Rey Romero had not quite 
overcome the prejudice and jealousy which every 
native of St. James is bound to feel for the up-set- 


ting town of Corunna. One citizen thought the 


very hospital patients from Corunna uglier than 
those from any other town. 

“ Besides a general hospital we have likewise a leper- 
house,” said the bookseller. “Shall [ show it you! We 
have everything at Saint James. There is nothing lack- 
ing ; the very leper finds an inn here.” “1 have noob- 
jection to your showing me the house,” I replied, “ but 
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tt must be at 2 distance, for enter it T will not.” There- | 
upon he conducted me down the road which leads to- 
wards Padron and Vigo, and pointing to two or three | 
hnts, exclaimed, “ That is our leper-house.” It appears a 
miserable place,” I replied : “ what accommodation may 
there be for the patients ? and who attends their wants ?” 
“They are left to themselves,” answered the bookseller, 
«and probably sometimes perish from neglect : the place 
at one time was endowed and had rents which were ap- 
propriated to its support, but even these have been se- 
questrated during the late troubles.” 


At the distance of three leagues from St. James, | 
isa small port named Padron, relating to which we | 
have this anecdote of the suppression of heresy. 


a 


There is a curious anecdote connected with the skip- 
pers of Padron, which can scarcely be considered as out 
of place here, as it relates to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures. I was one day in the shop of my friend the book- 
seller at Saint James, when a stout good-humoured look- 
ing priest entered. He took up one of my Testaments, 
and forthwith burst into a violent fit of laughter. “ What 
is the matter?” demanded the bookseller. “ The sight 
of this book reminds me of a circumstance,” replied the 
other: “about twenty years ago, when the English first | 
took it into their heads to be very zealovs in converting 
is Spaniards to their own way of thinking, they distri- 
buted a great number of books of this kind amongst the 
Spaniards who chanced to be in London ; some of them 
fell into the hands of certain skippers of Padron, and | 
these good folks, on their return to Galicia, were ob- 
served to have become on a sudden exceedingly opinion- 
ated and fond of dispute. It was scarcely possible to 
make an assertion in their hearing without receiving a 
flat contradiction, especially when religious subjects were 
brought on the carpet. ‘It is false,’ they would say ; | 
‘Saint Paul, in such a chapter and in such a verse, says 
exactly the contrary.” ‘ What can you know concern- 
ing what Saint Paul or any other saint has written ? the 
priests would ask them. ‘Much more than you think,’ 
they replied ; ‘we are no longer to be kept in darkness 
and ignorance respecting these matters ;> and then they | 
would produce their books and read paragraphs, making 
such comments that every person was scandalized : they | 
eared nothing about the Pope, and even spoke with irre- 
verence of the bones of Saint James. However, the mat- 
ter was soon bruited about, and a commission was des- | 
patched from our see to collect the books and burn them. 
This was effected, and the skippers were either punish- | 
ed or reprimanded, since which I have heard nothing 
more of them. I could not forbear laughing when I saw 
these books ; they instantly brought to my mind the 
ekippers of Padron and their religious disputations.” 


The citizens of Pontevedra were, if possible, 
more jealous and contemptuous of Vigo than those | 
of St James were of Corunna. Vigo was depriving | 
them of their trade, as Corunna had lately done the | 
fine old city of St. James of the honour and advan- | 
tage of being the seat of the provincial government. | 
The contempt of the Sefior Garcia notary, for Vigo, | 
and his glorification of Pontevedra, is not a little | 
comie, The stranger, however, though well pre- | 
pared to despise, could not help admiring Vigo when | 
he saw it. | 

Among other stirring adventures in Galicia, the | 
Missionary was brought into trouble by being ima- 
kined by the ignorant fishermen of the bay of 
linisterra to be no other than Don Carlos! and he 
Was even arrested as the stunted Pretender. The 
affair, which looks ludicrous on paper, was likely 
to prove serious enough amongst an ignorant and 
Violent community. He was, however, taken un- 
der the protection of an old fellow who pretended 
to be acquainted with the English tongue ; and 


| Allow me to look at your passport! Yes; 


| de Vega. 





1 . 2 ° 
wo pronounced him an Englishman beeause he 
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was able to translate his own entire English voca- 


_bulary, namely knife and fork, into Spanish. The 
‘guide was at the same time set down as Sebastian, 


the nephew of Don Carlos, and was not likely to have 
escaped so easily as his English employer, when by 
a happy thought it was judged best to carry both 
the prisoners before the head alcalde at Corcuvion. 
This magistrate was a very different person from 
him of Finisterra. He had but lately arrived from 
Madrid to assume office, and was not even a native 
of Galicia. The man of the dnife and fork “an 
old valiente,” who by the way, had been in the 
action of Trafalgar, and seen Nelson fall, said of 
the new alcalde— 


“He is a mighty liberal, and it is owing chiefly to his 
orders that we have lately been so much on the alert. 
It is said that the Carlists are meditating a descent on 
these parts of Galicia. Let them only come to Finis- 
terra; we are liberals there to a man, and the old va- 
liente is ready to play the same part as in the time of 
the French. But, as I was telling you before, the al- 
calde to whom Lam conducting you is a young man, and 
very learned; and, if he thinks proper, he can speak Eng- 
lish to you, even better than myself, notwithstanding I 
was a friend of Nelson, and fought by his side at Tra- 
falgar.”’ 

It was dark night before we reached Corenvion. An- 
tonio again stopped to refresh at a wine-shop, after which 
he conducted us to the house of the alealde. His steps 
were, by this time, not particularly steady, and, on ar- 
riving at the gate of the house, he stumbled over the 
threshold and fell. 

The learned alcalde was seen at last. He is, 
like Balthasar, the Tailor-National of Madrid, a 
fair specimen of Young Spain. 

Sebastian and myself followed Antonio up-stairs toa 


room, where, seated behind a table, we beheld a young 


man of low stature, but handsome features, and very 
fashionably dressed. He appeared to be inditing a let- 
ter, which, when he had coneluded, he delivered to a 
secretary to be transcribed. He then looked at me for 
a moment fixedly, and the following conversation ensued 
between us :— 

Alcalde.—I see that you are an Englishman: and my 
friend Antonio, here, informs me that you have been 
arrested at Finisterra. .M ysedf.— He tells you true; and, 
but for him, I believe that I should have fallen by the 
hands of those savage fishermen. A/calde.The inha- 
hitants of Finisterra are brave, and are all liberals. 
all in form. 
Truly it was very ridiculous that they should have ar- 
rested you asa Carlist. .W yse/f.- Not only as a Carlist, 
but as Don Carlos himself! A/ealde.—Oh, most ridi- 


_culous! Mistake a countryman of the grand Baintham 


for such a Goth! Myself.— Exense me, Sir, you speak 
of the grand somebody? Alcalde.—The grand Baint- 
ham: he who has invented laws for all the world. | 
hope shortly to see them adopted in this unhappy eoun- 
try of ours. Muyse/f—Oh! you mean Jeremy Bentham. 
Yes! avery remarkable man in his way. A/calde.—In 


| his way! in all ways. The most universal genius which 


the world ever produced: a Solon, a Plato, and a Lope 
M yself.—1 have never read his writings. I 
have no doubt that he was a Solon, and, as you say, a 
Plato. I should searcely have thought, however, that 
he could be ranked, as a poet, with Lope de Vega, 
Alcalde.—How surprising! I see, indeed, that you know 
nothing of his writings, though an Englishman. Now, 
here am I, a simple alealde of Galicia, yet I possess all 
the writings of Baintham on that shelf, and I etudy them 
day and night. M welf.— You doubtless, Sir, Porse a4 
the English language! A/calde.—1 do: I mean that 
part of it which is contained in the writings of Baint- 
ham. Iam most truly glad to see a countryman of his 
in these Gothic wildernesses. I understand, and appre- 
eiate your motives fur Viciting them. Exeuse-the inci- 
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vility and radeness which you have experienced. But 
we will endeavour to make you reparation. You are 
this moment free: but it is late,—I must find you a lodg- 
ing for the night. 

A comfortable lodging was procured, to which 
the alcalde sent a good supper. He, like the priests 
and most of the learned laymen of Spain, knew no- 
thing whatever of the New Testament of which the 
stranger spoke ; but deemed it some monkish legend. 

At Santander, the traveller fell in, at the table 
W’héte, with the famous Flinter, whose like, al- 
beit his touch of the blarney and the Bobadil, one 


does not meet with every day. 

Long before dinner was concluded, the conversa- 
tion was entirely engrossed, and the attention of all pre- 
sent, directed to an individual who sat on one side of 
the bulky Catalan. He was a thin man, of about the 
middle height, with a remarkably red face, and some- 
thing in his eyes which, if not a squint, bore a striking 
resemblance to it. He was dressed in a blue military 
frock, and seemed to take much more pleasure in har- 
anguing than in the fare which was set before him. He 
spoke perfectly good Spanish; yet his voice betrayed 
something of a foreign accent. Fora long time, he de- 
seanted, with immense volubility, on war and all its cir- 
cumstances, freely criticising the conduct of the generals, 
both Carlist and Christinos, in the present struggle, till 
at last he exclaimed, “ Had I but twenty thousand men 
allowed me by the government, I would bring the war 
to a conclusion in six months.” 

“ Pardon me, Sir,” said a Spaniard, who sat at the 
table, “the curiosity which induces me to request the 
favour of vour distinguished name.” 

“Tam Flinter,” replied the individual in the military 
frock; “a name which is in the month of every man, 
woman, and child in Spain. Iam Flinter the Irishman, 
just eseaped from the Basque provinces and the claws of 
Don Carlos. On the decease of Ferdinand, I declared 
for Isabella, esteeming it the duty of every good cavalier 
and Irishman in the Spanish service to do so. You have 
all heard of my exploits; and permit me to tell you they 
would have been yet more glorious had not jealousy been 
at work and cramped my means. Two years ago I was 
despatched to Estremadura, to organize the militias. 


The bands of Gomez and Cabrera entered the province, 
They found me, how- | 


and spread devastation around. 
ever, at iny post; and, had I been properly seconded by 
those under my command, the two rebels would never 


I stood behind my intrenchments. A man advanced 
and summoned us to surrender. ‘Who are you?’ I de- 
manded. ‘I am Cabrera,’ he replied. ‘ And I am Flin- 
ter, I retorted, flourishing my sabre; ‘retire to your 
battalions, or you will forthwith die the death.’ He was 
awed, and did as I commanded. 
rendered. I was led a prisoner to the Basque provinces; 
and the Carlists rejoiced in the capture they had made; 


for the name of Flinter had long sounded amongst the | 


Carlist ranks. I was flung into a loathsome dungeon, 
where I remained twenty months. I was cold; I was 
naked; but I did not on that account despond— my spirit 
was too indomitable for such weakness. 
last pitied my misfortunes. ‘He said that it grieved 


ment.’ 


were provided, and we made the attempt. We passed 


unobserved till we arrived at the Carlist lines above Bil- | 
My presence of mind, | 


| Villiers defended the agent of the Bible Society to 


bao: there we were stopped. 


however, did not desert me. I was disguised as a car- 





/hungry and faint, [ gave them to eat and drink. 


In an hour we sur- | 


‘speech of the most degraded of his creatures. 


My keeper at | 
: , oo. sa ; of the prohibition. 
lim to see so valiant a man perish in inglorious confine- | 
We laid a plan to escape together; disguises | 
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Poor Flinter! a braver heart, and a more gaseona,. 
ing mouth, were surely never united in the same body, 
He proceeded to Madrid, and, through the influence of 
the British ambassador, who was his friend, he obtained 
the command of a small division, with which he eon- 
trived to surprise and defeat, in the neighbourhood of 
Toledo, a body of the Carlists, commanded by Orejitta, 
whose numbers more than trebled his own. In reward 
for this exploit, he was persecuted by the government, 
which, at that time, was the moderado, or juste milieu, 
with the most relentless animosity. 

Ten months after he was thus seen at Santander, 
Flinter, baffled, disappointed, and ill-treated, was 
seized with morbid despondency, and committed 
suicide; a melancholy warning to those ardent 
spirits who engage in the service of a party too 
ignorant to feel the value of such devotion, and too 
jealous and proud for gratitude. 

When Mr. Borrow returned to Madrid, after 
this and the other journeys, to which we cannot ad- 
vert, he found the priests and their partisans boil- 
ing with malice and fury, though the demand for 
Bibles, at the stores, had not been great. The in- 
fluence of the British ambassador overawed them. 

At this time, the beginning of the year 1838, he 
found leisure to finish the translation of the Gospel 
of St. Luke into the Spanish-Gypsy and Euscara 
languages, and to have them printed. The latter 
language is either the Basque or something nearly 
resembling that ancient tongue. 

Mr. Borrow’s fortunes in Spain had now reached 
a crisis. The political governor of Madrid issued 


lan order prohibiting any more New Testaments 


heing sold; and an alguazil paid a visit to the 
Bible depot, but did not go the length of closing it, 
nor would the agent take down his placards. He 
was now attacked in the journals as a Jew, a 
sorcerer, a companion of witches and gypsies. We 
leave his vindication, without comment, to our 
readers. 

That I was the associate of Gypsies and fortune-tellers, 


I do not deny. Why should I be ashamed of their com- 
pany when my Master mingled with publicans and 


| thieves! Many ofthe Gypsy race came frequently to visit 
have returned to their master to boast of their success. | 


me ; received instruction, and heard parts of the Gospel 
read to them in their own language; and when they were 
This 
might be deemed sorcery in Spain, but I am not without 
hope that it will be otherwise estimated in England ; and 
had I perished at this period, I think there are some 
who would have been disposed to acknowledge that I 
had not lived altogether in vain (always as an instru- 
ment of the “ Most Highest”), having been permitted 
to turn one of the most valuable books of God into the 
In the 
meantime I endeavoured to enter into negotiations with 
the ministry, for the purpose of obtaining permission to 
sell the New Testament in Madrid, and the nullification 
I experienced, however, great op- 
position, which I was unable to surmount. Several of 
the ultra-popish bishops, then resident in Madrid, had 
denounced the Bible, the Bible Society, and myself. 


When matters came to the extremity, Mr. 


man, asa Catalan; and the coolness of my answers de- | the utmost. 


ceived my interrogators. 
and soon were safe within the walls of Bilbao. There 
was an illumination that night in the town; for the lion 
had burst his toils—Flinter had escaped, and was once 
more returned to reanimate a drooping cause. 


I intend to ask of the government 2 command, with 
twenty thousand men.” 


We were permitted to pass, | 


Though there was no great demand for New 
Testaments, the whole edition of the Gospel of St. 


| Luke in the Gypsy language sold in a fortnight. 


I have | 
just arrived at Santander on my way to Madrid, where clergy were up in arms 


Long, however, before this period had expired, the 
“ Sorcery!” said one bishop. 
“ There is more in this than we can dive into,” exclaim- 
‘ed asecond. “ He will convert all Spain by means of 
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the Gypsy language,’ cried a third. And then came 
the usual chorus on such occasions, of Que infamia! 
(ue picardia! At last, having consulted together, away 
they hurried to their tool the corregidor, or, according 
to the modern term, the gefe politico of Madrid. 

The few remaining copies of the Gypsy Gospel 
were consequently seized, and the prohibited book 
was thenceforward run after more than ever. Mr. | 
borrow’s vigilant and friendly landlady at this time 
warned him that he was in danger of arrest ; which | 
actually took place, through the excessive zeal of 
the corregidor, who went far beyond his powers in 
this rough step, and the wishes of his superiors. 
Comforting himself that he did not live in the age 
of Autos da fé, “ Don Jorge,” on his way to prison, | 
thus moralized— 

“ And here am I,” thought I, “ who have done more 
to wound Popery than all the poor Christian martyrs 
that ever suffered in this accursed square, merely sent 
to prison, from which I am sure to be liberated in a few 
days, with credit and applause. Pope of Rome! I be- | 
lieve you to be as malicious as ever, but you are sadly 
deficient in power. You are become paralytic, Ba- 
tuschca, and your club has degenerated to a crutch.” 

The prison of Madrid opened strange new scenes 
in life to the Missionary, which he has sketched 
with precision and spirit. Spanish rufhans seem 
more savagely atrocious than similar characters in 
other civilized countries ; and here were to be found 
some of the vilest and blackest criminals. 

The authorities had in our hero caught a Tartar. 
Once in prison, it was not so easy to get him out 
again. A formal apology was at last extorted in a 
document transmitted to the ambassador, confess- 
ing the imprisonment unjust; and after a con- 
fnement of three weeks, and all the expenses be- 
ing paid, the prisoner condescended to walk forth, 
proclaiming his intention of circulating the Bible 
through every village in Spain! 

The clergy were once and ever the party the | 
most virulently opposed to the agent of the Bible 
Society ; but he candidly confesses that, as 

Rome is fully aware that she is not a Christian | 
church, and having no desire to become so, she acts 
prudently in keeping from the eyes of her followers the 
page which would reveal to them the truths of Chris- 
tianity. Her agents and minions throughout Spain 
exerted themselves to the utmost to render my humble 
labours abortive, and to vilify the work which I was at- | 
teinpting to disseminate. 

In Mr. Borrow’s dramatic description, the Arch- 
hishop of Toledo, the primate of Spain, appointed 
too to his office for his assumed enlightened views, | 
does not stand forth as in any way superior to the 
cood old priest of the dove-cotes. He was a better 
judge of gems, but not more favourable to the free 
circulation of the Bible, though without note or 
comment. 

_ After this period Mr. Borrow was peculiarly ac- 

tive in circulating Bibles in the villages around To- 

ledo and Madrid, and alsoin more remote hamlets,— 

his most active enemies still the priests. In these 
Biblical rambles he had his usual good fortune in 
the way of adventure and of small diverting flea- 
hite persecutions, when either vending his poison- 
ous wares personally or through his rustic agents. | 
Impez, one of these, who had caught the inspira- | 
tion of his trade, would set out with a mule | 
heavily laden with Bibles, exclaiming “ Down with | 
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the friars! Down with superstition! Vira /n- 
galaterra! Viva el Evangelio!” Civil war was 


raging in the places they visited, and Mr. Borrow 


Was sometimes the accidental witness of its atro- 
cities and horrors. 

Before Mr. Borrow finally left Madrid, there 
was a favourable reaction. He employe! several 


_men, and even women, to go about selling Bibles, 
to hawk them, in short ;—and a considerable num- 


ber were thus disposed of ;—nay, in two of the 
Churches the New Testament was regularly ex- 
pounded by the curates to children who had copies 
of the Society’s Bible. But these liberal curates 
might probably wish to give the dangerous volume 
theirown gloss. The name of Luther had been as 
detested and odious in Spain as that of Beelzebub ; 
but now people ventured to inquire for the works 
of “Dr. Martin,” whom some of them fancied 
still alive. Luther's name is the only one con- 
nected with the Reformation that is known in that 
dark land. In Seville, Mr. Borrow again estab- 
lished himself for a season, to circulate the Bible ; 
and turning with contempt from the effeminate and 
ignorant higher class of Andalusians, he sought 
solace in the society and converse of an extraordi- 
nary gypsy. 

No scion of a noble or knightly house, “no wearer of 
soft clothing,” no sleek highly perfumed personage, none 
of the romanticos who walk in languishing attitudes 
about the streets of Seville, with long black hair hang- 
ing upon their shoulders in luxuriant curls; but one of 
those whom the proud and unfeeling style the dregs of 
the populace- a haggard, houseless, penniless man, in 
rags and tatters: I allude to Manuel, the— what shall 
I call him t—seller of lottery tickets, driver of death 
carts, or poet laureate in Gypsy songs. I wonder whether 
thou art still living, my friend Manuel; thou gentleman 
of Nature’s forming honest, pure-minded, humble, yet 
dignified being ! Art thou still wandering through the 
courts of beautiful Safacoro, or on the banks of the Len 
Baro, thine eyes fixed in vacancy, and thy mind striving 


| to recall some half-forgotten couplet of Luis Lobo; or 


art thou gone to thy long rest, out beyond the Xerez 
gate within the wall of the Campo Santo, to which, in 
times of pest and sickness, thou wast wont to carry so 
many, Gypsy and Gentile, in thy cart of the tinkling 
bell?) Oft in the réunions of the lettered and learned in 


' this land of nniversal literature, when weary of the dix- 
‘play of pedantry and egotism, have I recurred with 


yearning to our Gypsy recitations at the old house in the 
Pila Seca. Oft, when sickened by the high-wrought 
professions of those who bear the cross in gilded chariots, 
have I thought on thee, thy calm faith, without pretence, 
thy patience in poverty, and fortitude in affliction. 
Another frequenter of the old lonely house in the 
Pila Seca was Dionysius, an unfortunate Greek, 
who had come to Seville with a fine library, col- 
lected on the dissolution of the convents, and in 
the vain hope that, in a large cathedral city, 
abounding in rich priests and canons, books might 
be in demand. He was completely deceived. These 
ecclesiastics had many wants of luxury more press- 
ing. The seizure of New Testaments and Gypsy 
Gospels signalized the departure of the heretic 
Missionary from Seville. The intellectual state of 
this city may be gathered from the cry of “sor- 


_cery” having been raised when steam-boats (an 


English speculation) first appeared on the Guadal- 
quiver. The boats are now, however, crowded with 
passengers, though the engineers are still English- 
men—luckily for the safety of those passengers, 
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Before leaving Seville, Mr. Borrow formed the 
design of visiting Barbary ; for which he gives 
various good reasons, without mentioning “a 
truant disposition.” Of his journey thither, by 
the route of Cadiz and Gibraltar, we shall merely 
say, that it is as lively and pregnant of Jew and 
Gypsy adventure, and graphic portraiture, as any 
other portion of the Narrative. The landlord at 
Gibraltar shall prove our assertion :— 

I could observe every person who entered or left the 
house, which is one of great resort, being situated in the 
most frequented place of the principal thoroughfare of 
the town. My eyes were busy, and so were my ears. 
Close beside me stood my excellent friend Griffiths, the 
jolly hosteler, of whom I take the present opportunity 
of saying a few words, though, I dare say, he has been 
frequently described before, and by far better pens. 
Let those who know him not, figure to themselves a man 


of about fifty, at least six feet in height, and weighing | 


some eighteen stone, an exceedingly florid countenance 
and good features, eyes full of quickness and shrewd- 
ness, but at the same time beaming with good nature. 
He wears white pantaloons, white frock, and white hat, 
and is, indeed, all white, with the exception of his pol- 
ished Wellingtons and rubicund face. He carries a 
whip beneath his arm, which adds wonderfully to the 
knowingness of his appearance, which is rather more 
that of a gentleman who keeps an inn on the Newmarket 
road, “purely for the love of travellers, and the money 
which they carry about them,” than a native of the Rock. 
Nevertheless, he will tell you himself that he is a Rock 
lizard ; and you will scarcely doubt it when, beside his 


English, which is broad and vernacular, you hear him . 
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| speak Spanish—ay, and Genoese too, when necestarr ; 


and it is no child’s play to speak the latter, which ] 
myself could never master. He is a good judge of horse- 
flesh, and occasionally sells “a bit of a blood,” or a 
Barbary steed, to a young hand, though he has no ob- 
jection to do business with an old one; for there is not 
a thin, crouching, livid-faced, lynx-eyed Jew of Fez cap- 
able of outwitting him in a bargain, or cheating him out 
of one single pound of the fifty thousand sterling which 
he possesses; and yet, ever bear in mind that he is a 
good-natured fellow to those who are disposed to behave 
honourably to him; and know, likewise, that he will 
lend you money, if you are a gentleman, and are in need 
of it ; but depend upon it, if he refuse you, there is some- 
thing not altogether right about you—for Griffiths knows 
his wrorld, and is not to be made a fool of. There wasa 
prodigious quantity of porter consumed in my presence 
during the short hour that I sat on the bench of that 
hostelry of the Rock. 

The Bible in Spain properly stops here ; and we 
must resist the gypsy spells and whispering that 
would tempt us onward to Tangiers. There may be 
different opinions as to Mr. Borrow’s merits and 
qualifications as a Missionary of the Bible Society ; 
there can be none, as to his having produced a 
clever, most amusing, and,—to minds capable of 
healthy intellectual assimilation,—profitable work. 
We trust that it will not be the last, and that his 
gipsy lore, and the singular free-masonry which 
might find him a safe way into many inviting 
regions, sealed to ordinary Christians, are not to be 
henceforth lost to the world, 





FADED FLOWERS. 


On, ve are drooping—parted flowers, 

And your beantiful life it is gone like a dream, 
Pining for love of sheen and showers, 

Twilight dewdrop, noon-day beam. 

By your loveliness ve fell, 

For beauty is ever a fatal spell; 

And love W ill dare even wrong unknown, 

To make the thing beloved its own. 


Mourn not, mourn not, faded flowers ! 

Was fragrance yours in your sunny bowers ? 
Still is her spirit hovering near, 

And she will not quit a home so dear, 

But o’er ye breathes, and long will breathe, 
Like love, outlasting time and death. 


Had ve a language, blooming flowers, 

Now is your voice more deeply dear: 

Tones to the heart ye bring—and showers 

Of visioned dew o'er the senses weep, 

And waken thoughts—ay, thoughts that steep 
The soul in transport, while ye sleep 

All hueless, shrunk, and sere; 

Had ye a charm— now, now unbroken— 
Even as the passionate spell ye token— 
It clings to you more closely still 

Than to ail the loved of ray or rill. 


Oh, I will love yon, sweet, sweet flowers. 
For fair was the hand that reft your hours, 
And the bosom where first ye knew to fade— 
A pillow for love's own visions made ; 





And idle it may be thus to deem, 

But token flowers to me ye seem; 

And spoiled and withered though ve he, 
What marvel yet your charm to me. 


Pass, young flowers—how sweet to see, 
All is not lost with your early bloom ; 
Ketter thus, than to waste away 

Beneath the dull doom of decay, 

And when lovelier things than ye 

ress the stirless couch of gloom, 

Not alone is the heart laid low, 

Its hopes—its loves—-partake its grave; 
For there, alas, no starry glow 

Beacons beyond death’s shoreless wave. 
And, if it be naught save a dream of bliss, 
That love hath another sphere than this, 
And hopes, on earth’s cold bosom that die, 
Have a happier home on high; 

What more may hallow human clay, 
When passion with life hath passed away ? 
What—but the love to linger prone, 

The love-taught fancy that renews 

Bloom to the sere, the faded hues— 

The lifeless life—the voiceless tone ! 
(%h—to the heart bereft and lone, 

Deem not that fantasy all vain, 

Which bids the forms of passion flown, 

In spiritual shadow live again ; 

And wings from the last tyrant’s power 
Even the charm of a wasted flower. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL AND HIS ERA.* 


Ts isa rather remarkable production of its kind. 
—Though its leading subject be comprehensive- 
ly “The condition-of-England question,’—which, 
for the moment, is more closely depending, more 


intimately connected with Sir Robert Peel, whe- | 
' to see him almost on the highest step of the ladder. 


ther as Prime Minister, or leader of the Tory 
party, than with any other individual whatever— 
‘tis not less noticeable as a rapid, brilliant, and 
tolerably fair epitome of the history of public 
opinion and political progress for the last sixty 
eventful years. It tells nothing that is absolutely 
new, and does not pause for philosuphic reflection, 
though pertinent remarks and illustrative quota- 
tions are interwoven ; but it tells, with clearness 
and spirit, the outlines of a story with which all 
nen, mingling, or aspiring to mingle, in public 
affairs, or to take note of their progress, require to 
have their memories occasionally refreshed. The 
author, if not by any means a servile Peelite, is 
probably more attached to the Peel party than to 
any other. Taking Burke for his lode-star, he, how- 
ever, assumes a tone of perfect independence, which 
is tolerably well preserved ; and deals round his ap- 
jlause to the leading men of all parties with consi- 
derable tact, and a creditable appearance of impar- 
tiality. His ultimate opinions on any single point, 
—save against a farther extension of the parliamen- 
tary franchise, and onthe necessity of holding astrict 
hand over the currency, as a curb on speculation, 
over-trading, population, &c., &c.,—it is not easy 
to make out. His plan for settling the Corn Laws, 
the pressing and immediate question of the hour, 
is the (we believe) original and complex one of a 
fred duty for America, with a sliding-scale for the 
Continent. He attributes, though not always di- 
rectly, national distress to bad seasons, without 
insisting upon the corrective—the equalizing prin- 
ciple of Free Trade in corn, and in all kinds of 
food; and he appears to consider the adoption of 
any line of policy, or of the manner in which a 
uestion should be treated, as equally important, 
‘rom its probable bearings on party, as from its 
effects on national interests; or, as if the great prin- 
ciple of a statesman were merely expediency, or the 
knowledge of how to yield, and make the most of 
the sacrifice when the crisis arrives which it has 
heen his policy to delay. As, for example, Sir 
Robert Peel conceding the Catholic claims, not be- 
cause of their indefeasible and immutable justice, 
and the wisdom of granting them, but because it 
had been demonstrated that the Catholics could 
no longer be trampled on with safety. 

The book opens with an account of the Peel 
‘amily, and particularly of the father of the Pre- 
mier, the first Sir Robert. But the history of that 
family is already well enough known ; and it is at 
‘east as creditable as that of three-fourths of the 


an : 
‘awver, soldier, or court-favour-sprung noble houses 


of the empire. It was the ambition of the elder | 


——— ee 


* London: N, H, Cotes. 


Peel to found a family, and make his son the sue- 
cessor of the “ Immortal Pitt.” He succeeded in 
both objects ; and although he did not live to wit- 





ness their complete realization, he must have had a 
Pisgah-view of his son’s high destiny, for he lived 


After his introduction into public life is described, 
the great measures in which Peel was successively 
prominent, are discussed at length. On the Bank 
Restriction the writer passes just censure, and 
forcibly expresses what are generally held to be 
sound opinions on the dangers of inconvertible 
paper; otherwise his opinions on the wisdom or 
absolute necessity of the war with revolutionary 
France augurs a thorough acquiescence in the policy 
of Pitt, and the views of Burke. The condemnation 
of the Bank Restriction, paves the way to indirect 
laudation of Peel's first memorable retractation of 
his original opinions, when the strenuous support~ 
er of Prtr anp Paper Money was converted into 
the “ Pre’s Brut Pre.” of Cobbett. 

Though Sir Robert’s admirers must regret that he 
has seldom, if ever, taken the initiative in any great 
measure, it would be as ungracious as unjust not to 
give him the praise due to the candid confession of 
error, and the courage todo what was right at last, 
in defiance of the indignation of alienated friends, 
and the sneers and ridicule of enemies. Looking 
back upon the history of Catholic Emancipation, 
with Canning in the grave, to which he had been 
hastened by a wounded spirit, and his rival trium- 
phant through his sudden abandonment of the 
cause of the bigots, of which he had been the 
champion for many a long year, and in many a 
hard-fought field, it is not wonderful that men’s 
sympathies get the better of their reason, or that 
the feeling of “ shabby” attaches to what was either 
the most praiseworthy act of Peel's public life, ora 
thing of those mingled elements,in motive, which we 
do not care at thismoment to analyze. Nor could 
the final acquiescence of Mr. Peel fully atone for 
his long and obstinate opposition to a measure 
wrung forth when concession had lost all its 
grace, and much of its healing virtue. Sir Robert 
Peel was only honest in disclaiming the merit of 
having carried the question, which, as he said, 
Fox, and Grattan, and Plunkett, and Canning, 
the Whig party, (and he should have added the 
Irish Catholics,) by their continuous efforts, carried 
in spite of his opposition. 

Sir Robert Peel’s small or narrow attempts at 
Law Reform give place to a chapter upon the Law 
Improvements and Improvers of the last half cen- 
tury, and, among the rest, Bentham, the superfluous 
or captious remarks on whom would augur the 
writer to belong to the genus lawyer. Animadvert- 
ing upon the mischievous tendency of Bentham’s 
philosophy, as creating excitement and dissatisfac- 
tion, he throws out the following questionable opin- 
| ions :— 
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Bat in the great and complex business of law and le- 
gislation, it is frequently far better that the national 


! 


jiind should rest in the vagueness of a fallacy, than to | 


be tormented with the acuteness of a logical definition ; 
far better that an entire people, who have not yet dis- 
covered that they are utterly miserable, should be con- 
vinced that, on ‘the whole, they are tolerably well as 
they are, than be prematurely driven into the discovery 
that they are much worse than they might be. 

This author admits that Bentham, though a vain 
man, and an intolerable egotist, was severely con- 
scientious, and that he abandoned the profession of 
law from sincere abhorrence of the dishonest prac- 
tices and low morality of lawyers; but he con- 


cludes, and we hope with truth— 


A far better and far higher feeling has, since Bent- | 





ham’s early days, been gradually animating the legal | 


profession ; and the process of improvement, though 
slow, has been sure, leading to a contident expectation, 
that, ere long, the civic Law of England may become as 
simple in its processes, and as unexpensive and expedi- 
tious in its nature, as the artificial forms of our civilisa- 
tion will permit. 

Though it is evident that, if not vulgarly Tory 


in his opinions, this commentator on the Peel Era | 


is highly Conservative, in looking back, he gene- 
rally holds the balance with a fair and firm hand. 
When the contagion of “French principles ”’ had, in 


1794, done its worst in this country, and justified, | 


ws he believes, the adoption of Pitt’s extreme mea- 
sures, it is confessed,— 
At the same time, impartial history must record that 


POWER, being in Fran, was guilty of straining JUSTICE, in | 


order to repress what it considered dangerous in the 
practices of the agitators of that day ; and therefore, 
when, in 1794, the subject of the transportation of Muir 
and Palmer, “the Scotch Martyrs,” * was brought before 
the House of Commons, Fox had some justification for 
his warmth when he exclaimed, * Until such time as 
there is a law to send me to Botany Bay for publicly 
avowing my sentiments, I shall think it a duty ineum- 
bent on me to condemn the actions of those in power, 
whenever they may, as in the present instance, call forth 
the execration of mankind. 
lapsing into despotism, should ever be governed by such 
principles, then farewell, a long farewell, to our boasted 
freedom.” 

The Second Reriex or Terror, that of 1817, 
“when the whole country,” in the words of Earl 
Grey, “ was placed out of the pale of the Consti- 
tution,” is vindicated as “ partly necessary,” though 
the author forgets to tell, that those who did the 
wrong had also created the necessity. Of the Duke 
of Wellington’s celebrated “ pig-headed ” speech, 
which, in the excited state of the public mind, preci- 
pitated Reform, it is remarked.— 

Had this bold and manly avowal of opinion been ut- 
tered before Catholic Emancipation, it would have had a 
prodigious influence ; but aster it, and in the excited 
state of the country, it was clearly too late—-unequivo- 
cally ill-timed ! 

Success is toomuch regarded asthe measure of 
right in this and other passages. Thus the com- 


| 


! 
| 
‘ 


If England, unhappily, re- | 


plete and abrupt change in The Times newspaper, | 


when Lord Melbourne’s ministry was broken up, 
which change can be explained upon no principle 
of integrity, would appear to be regarded as a step 
which is completely vindicated by the results. 
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is thus alluded to in connexion with Lord Mel. 
bourne’s sudden dismissal :— 

The decaying enthusiasm of the middle-classes was 
suddenly rekindled, and glowed intensely. Another 
matter added fuel to the excitement. The Times news. 
paper, the greatest engine of its kind that ever existed 
—which had fought, for many years, with a powerfy] 
arm and a rough vigour, the cause of Reforin and * Ciyj] 
and Religious Liberty’—took one of those steps which, 
eud either in ruin or in triumph, according to the bol iness 
and the skill with which the experiment is made. Foursome 
time it had manifested symptoms of a growing aliena- 
tion ; had quarrelled with Lord Chancellor Brougham,and 
had successfulfy held him up to ridicule ; and had fierce- 
ly, but unavailingly resisted the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. It now came out on the “ opposite” 
side, to the astonishment of everybody who read it; a 
cry of “ Traitor !—we are betrayed !” was heard ; fora 
brief period, like a powerful vessel labouring in a heavy 
sea, The Times plunged amid approbation and disappro- 
bation, its timbers apparently creaking and groaning un- 
der the change: shortly, however, it “righted,” and 
now floats the most magnificent, as it had been the most 
daring “craft,” that ever sailed on the ocean of public 
opinion. 

The restoration of the Tories, or, as they are here 
uniformly termed, the Conservatives, to power, and 
a sketch of the business of the last session, in which 
Sir Robert Peel is treated with ‘ high considera- 
tion,” and receives the prazse for his Tariff measure, 
and his firmness in carrying it, “ which he amply 
deserves,’ concludes “ Sir Robert Peel and_ his 
Era ;” for the chapter, ‘ Corn and Currency,’ is 
more one of speculation than of retrospect. On 
the manufacturing system, the author has not ex- 
actly found firm ground. It is a difficult and deli- 
cate subject, and much may be said on both sides. 
Some things he has said well, and opportunely. 
With the causes of distress,—upon which, so far 
as legislation is concerned, not much is explicitly 
atfirmed,—we shall not intermeddle, but merely 
quote a few of the remedial suggestions, which are 
worthy of attention :— 

The remedy, to a given extent, appears simple in prin- 
ciple, if not in detail ; and only requires an intelligent 
and courageous statesman, and an honest legislature, tv 
apply it. 

Our mannfacturing industry, and our mechanica! 
power, require no further stimu/us—no further EXTFS- 
ston. Leeds, Manchester, and Glasgow are large enough 
fur all our national purposes ; our manufacturing popu- 
lation numerous enough on every consideration of social 
safety. Therefore let the cuRRENCY be TIED UP ; so that, 
when we enter on our approaching cycle of good seasons, 
(if the cycle has not commenced,) there will be a Limit 
to the stimulus which abundant seasons gives to our tre- 
mendous manufacturing power. Better that a small 
number of poor honest men should occasionally be unab!: 
to find a spRING-BoaRD [credit] from which to vault into 
a fortune, than that the whole country should be exposed 
to the wild fury of periodical commercial tornadoes. 

Having TleED up the cuRRENcY, let the corn TRaDE be 
‘et as PREF as it can be, with reference to circumstances. 
For, in the language of the philosophic statesman whom 
we have so often quoted, “ A statesman differs from 4 
professor in an University : the latter has only the ge- 
neral view of society ; the former, the statesman, has 4 


number of circumstances to combine with those general 


ideas, and to take into his consideration. Circumstances 


It | are infinite, are infinitely combined ; are variable and 





* These “ Scotch Political Martyrs ” 


are the same individuals whose memories that “‘ most magnificent craft that ever 


} : oe on ; eae ; . 
railed on the ocean of public opinion, as this writer designates The Times, when it made it<x most barefaced wheel, and re 
stood out the storm by undaunted impudence, or the intrepidity of Journalism,—the same individuals 7he Times bas late! 
heen abusing, from day to dar, as the lowest and vilest of felons ; though as much apparently from sheer ignorance, and the 


assumption of ignorance Amor 4 readers, as from unpr 
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transient ; he who does not take them into consideration 
ig not erroneous, but stark mad, metaphysically mad. A 
statesman, never losing sight of principles, is to be guided 
by circumstances ; and judging contrary to the exigencies 
of the moment, he may ruin his country for ever.” 
Looking then to “ circumstances,” yet never losing 
sight of “principles,” it may be worthy a statesman’s 
consideration, to what extent he can set the corn trade 
REE, at the same time that he TlEs up the currency. On 
the principle that some protection is needed for our home 
agriculture, it must be admitted that no sufficient an- 
swer has been given to the argument, that, with a fixed 
duty,in cycles of abundant seasons, we should be swamped 
by supplies of corn from those European countries on the 
same parallels of latitude with ourselves, and which ge- 
nerally share with us in the same series of abundant and 
deficient harvests. But with a s_ipinG scaLe for Europe, 
end a FIXED puTy for America, there might be at once 
sufficient protection given to our agriculture, and suffi- 
cient encouragement given to our manufacturing indus- 
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the smallest quantities of bread, and meat, butter, 
and cheese ; and which the present state of the 
country, when both interests are suffering to the 
extreme, demonstrates to be fallacious. Unless, as 
is not impossible, the bounty of Providence, in 
sending good seasons, is, under that vicious system 
which they have inflicted upon the country, an un- 
failing cause of distress to our landowners. De- 


ficient harvests are insisted upon as the root of our 


try ; and with a currency secured from unnatural ex- | 


pansion and sudden check, we might see our abundant 


seasons pass away without any extraordinary OVER- , ; 
| spring into it ; the clown who tried to jump into his 


TRADING, and witness the approach of deficient harvests, 


not, indeed, without regret, for that can never be, but at 


least without the terror of those days of woe, and nights 
of trembling, which must ever be endured when we have 
to “enter the cloud” of commercial panic and the decay 
of trade. 

These observations may appear to indicate a deficiency 
of consideration or of appreciation of the difficulties of 
our social condition. These difficulties are indeed great. 
We have grown up under an unnatural and artificial 
state of things. Our Nationat Dest is a huge and un- 
natural excrescence, the growth of war, fictitious capital, 
and our enormous manufacturing power. Yet the re- 
moval of the tumour would cost the patient its life. Our 
vast manufacturing industry, great and wonderful as it 
is, has shot up into a tremendous artificial power, the 
creature of rare and accidental circumstances, such as 
having for a brief space the world for its operation, with- 
out any effective rivalry, as well as stimulating and being 
stimulated by that fictitious capital to which we owe so 
much of our National Debt. And our protected agricul- 
tural interest 1s another artificial but not unnatural ex- 
crescence, though it be the product of a short-sighted le- 
gislation. 


Not unnatural only, because the selfishness of | 


those who possess power, is, unfortunately for 
mankind, so general as to seem perfectly natural. 
And yet, the Corn bill of 1815 is pronounced 
“that astounding legislative blunder” “ 


upward out of high prices, and an inconvertible 
paper currency, and called “ a measure ta keep 
prices at, or about 80s. a-quarter,”’—a most modest 
and righteous measure! But yet, this writer con- 
tends, that this “ not unnatural protection” to the 
agricultural interest must be continued, because, 
we presume, these interests have made it neces- 


distress ; and this might be quite true, if there 
were no other corn-growing country save Britain, 
or no other continent than Europe. Till the har- 
vests of the world are shown to be all deficient at 
the same time, the evils of vicious legislation are, 
it seems, to be charged against the seasons, and 
not laid to the door of our class law-makers. Some 
of the conclusions are rather more satisfactory. 
We are told, 

We must come first to Free Trape, but we cannot 


breeches broke his leg. Sir Robert Peel is following the 
career of the lamented Wittiam Heskisson, a Minister 


_of Commerce whose name ought to be held in honour by 


| his country. 


Let him but be effectively seconded by the 
Legislature, and this country may yet retrace its steps 
into a sound policy and a prosperous condition. In- 
creased production, the effect of the application of capi- 
tal under the guidance of science and skill, will enable 
our agricultural interest to maintain its just place in the 
social condition of this country ; while a cautious, an 
enlightened policy, may enable us to sustain our present 
great manufacturing industry, without giving it such an 
undue importance as to enable it, like Aaron’s rod, to 
“swallow up all the rest.” We cannot now become “ the 
workshop of the world ;” our utmost efforts will only 
enable us to maintain our position. And in settling thia 
question, it is worth while remembering that there is some 
truth inthe words of Burke, who observes that “ The 


' ery of the people in cities and towns, though unfortu- 


nately (from a fear of their multitude and combination) 
the most regarded, ought, in fact, to be the least attended 
to upon this subject ; for citizens are in a state of utter 
ignorance of the means by which they are to be fed, and 
they contribute little or nothing, except in an infinitely 
circuitous manner, to their own maintenance.” 

Where it might seem arrogant for our author to 


| dogmatize in his own person, he frequently draws 


which | 


was brought in to sustain rents, which had sprung | . os 
” eee HORS, I > | forty years, during which opinion has made the pro- 


upon Burke and Fox ; apparently forgetting that 
‘the schoolmaster has beenabroad,” within the last 


gress of centuries. The notion, that “the inhabitants 


of towns contribute little or nothing to their own 


sary that the rest of the country should confirm to | 


them the advantages (real or supposed) of their 
oWn wrong ; for 

How are we to unthread our vicious legislation with- 
ut injury to that agricultural interest, which, in its pre- 


“ent state of progressive improvement and productive | — ’ 
article in this present month, or any other of the 


power, is one of the most important in the world, viewed 
as the basis of the prosperity of an empire the greatest 
Which the world has ever seen ! 


The periodical agricultural distresses are noticed, 
and it is stated, on erroneous data, that “ the dis- 
4strous periods of manufactures are the prosperous 
times of agriculture, and rice versd ;” which is equi- 
Valent to saying, that when the manufacturers have 
the greatest command of money, they consume | 


maintenance,” and so should sing dumb, is worthy 
of the Duke of Buckingham. Do the agriculturists 
maintainthem? In like manner the Chartists are 
silenced by the fag-end of « forgotten speech made 
by Fox shortly after he had entered Parliament ; 
but are not the speeches of Pitt and the Duke of 


| Richmond, in the support of the most sweeping 
Parliamentary reform, of equal authority ? 


The concluding chapter, “ A Night in the House 
of Commons, would have made a crack magazine 


present session. It isa dialogue between one who 


may be presumed a clever Parliamentary reporter, 


and a member of either the Reform, or the Cgrlton 
Club—for he is wonderfully impartial in his por- 
traiture—and a friend, whom he instructs in the 
gossip of the lobby and the reporters’ gallery, while 
he points out, in a lively way, the more remark- 
able members of the House, with a elight leaning 
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to the Tories, sometimes, however, neutralized by | 


the temptation of making a hit. The remarks on 
Lord Brougham, like some of those on Bentham 


and his disciples, ought to excite our gratitude. 


We might have been in danger of thinking too 
highly of our author, We are furnished with the 
measure of the man’s intellectual stature,—the 


plummet-line to his depth,—who can see no fail- | 


ing or falling off in the Great Duke, or blemish in 
the Chancellor, Lyndhurst, while he talks so un- 
ceremoniously of Lord Brougham,—admitting that 
his criticisms were as just as they are inapplicable. 
If Brougham be not the man that he was in the 


House of Commons, it is not his fault that the | 


House of Peers is not a House of Representa- 
tives; and what would that House have been, for 
years back, had not that one man been in it, to give 
its proceedings some interest, and some dignity ? 


It is to be observed, that our author’s sketches | 


of character deal chiefly in superficies, and that 
he holds a breach of conventional usage, or the 
mispronunciation of a word, as heinous an offence 
in a member of Parliament, as a misstatement, a 
inisrepresentation, or the employmentof a mischevi- 
ous fallacy ; and finds a political adventurer more 
tolerable thana bore. Uf the character of its public 
men be the best property of a nation, what shall 
we say of the writer who would attempt to hold up 
to ridicule, for petty blunders,—admitting them to 
have been made,—one of the best intentioned, and 
most honest, disinterested, and usefulmen, that ever, 
year after year, watched over the people’s interests, 
or sat inthe House of Representatives ?—Joseph 


’Connell, could find nothing so distinguishing as | 


his Munster brogue/ This is vile,-—nay, worse, it is 
paltry. Mere manner is of far too much relative 
consideration in our aristocratic National Assem- 
bly, and is all in all with its superficial observers. 
The writer is certainly not to be classed with these ; 
but the nature of his light sketches does not admit 
of any careful or profound analysis of individual 
character ; and when he cannot get at the man, he 
rests content with his dress, appearance, blunders, 
and style. Itis but justice to cull a few specimens 
from what, though far from being the best, will 
probably be the most popular, as it is the most en- 
tertaining, chapter of his work. And first, for the 
hero,— 


What time does Peel come down to the House ? 





against which his intellect protests. 


imprints no ineffaceable recollections. 


ners. You see he is a florid man—sanguineous; anq 
such men are frequently very attentive to externals, 
while “ black,” or “ bilious” men, though just as full of 
SELF, are more apt to neglect manner, in their deeper 
meditation of matter. 

How old is Peel ? 

He approaches his fifty-fifth year, and, as you may 
perceive, is in the bloom of health, as well as the prime 
of life. 

Do you know anything of his domestic life—of Lady 
Peel, who she is, and what she is ? 

Not a bit; and if I had heard anything I would not 
repeat it. Ladies’ maids, chambermaids, and footmen 
are the very worst appreciators of character; so far 
from being able to see below the surface, they do not 
even see the surface ; and a man so quiet in his domestic 
habits as Sir Robert Peel can only be known through a 


medium which it would foul a man to penetrate. As 


for Lady Peel, I only know what everybody knows—that 
she is the daughter of General Sir John Floyd; that he 
was married to her in 1820; that she is a quiet, unob- 
trusive lady; and said to be doatingly fond of her hus- 
band and her family. 

As for Sir Robert’s oratory, what do you think of that! 

It depends on your estimate and definition of oratory. 
As a speaker, Sir Robert Peel has no rival in the House 
of Commons. 

Why, what do you mean? | understand by an orator, 
a man who can talk well. 

No doubt, no doubt. But Sir Robert Peel is not a 
Burke, nor a Fox, nor a Canning: his understanding, 
though not very capacious, is excellent; and though 
rather slow to appreciate and acknowledge principles, 
he is not capable of doggedly persevering in a course 
His eloquence is 
therefore a reflection of his character. His mind is not 
deep-toned, his oratory is not electric, he clothes no 
principles in burning words, emits no “ living thunders,” 
Yet he is really 


/an admirable and accomplished public speaker— as such, 
Hume. What should we think of the man who, in | 


unrivalled in the present House. . . . . Sir Robert 
Peel knows that he is a capital speaker, and, like a good 
singer, has no objection to a display. His tact and 
prudence restrain him from being unnecessarily intru- 


sive; yet, if he could, he would reserve all the minis- 


Generally about five o'clock; he is very punctual. | 
He will be here immediately. Oh, there he is, with | 


papers in his hand; I suppose the copy of some newly- | swinging his hat betwixt finger and thumb. 


You will see him stand | 


concluded commercial treaty. 
at the bar to catch the Speaker’s eye, when, of course, 
he has not long to wait; though, if other matters are in 
the way, he must take his turn, Hark! 

“Sir Rober: Peel !” 

“Papers, Sir, by command of Her Majesty.” 

“ Bring them up.” ' 

There, now, he is “ bringing them up.” 

Does it not strike you, as he moves up the floor of the 
House, that there is a sort of maueuise honte about him! 


—a thing that surprises me, considering his rather hand- 
some person, address 


Commons. 

: Yes, but though reputed such a peculiarly cool, cau- 
thous man, he is, 1 Cemperament, very sensitive, and 
keenly aliye to all the proprigties of morals and of mau- 


» and long usage of the House of 


_ symptoms of a paunch. 


terial talking to himself. He enjoys the sensation ot 
having to make a speech of some four hours in length, 
on introducing some new measure, with the House 
crowded with listening members, the strangers’ gallery 
crammed, and the pwblic impatient ; and very likely his 
enjoyment of such a sensation as this compensates, in 
some degree, for any mortification arising from his hav- 
ing to propose a measure which he may have formerly 
opposed. Next to this, he greatly enjoys having te re- 
ply to opponents who may have laid themselves open to 
fuir retort, or even to a dexterous quibble, or an in- 
genious rhetorical perversion. 

The further analysis, and the parallel, or rather 
contrast, between Peel and Sir Robert Walpole, we 
must leave to the reader, and call another figure. 


Will you point out Lord Stanley to me ? 
He is not in the House. See, there he is, coming in, 


Why, I thought that Stanley was a little man—quite 
a boy in personal appearance. 

You surely don’t expect men to remain for ever the 
same. Edward Geoffrey Stanley is now forty-four years 


of age; a time of life when, if ever a man is going to 


become stout, he manifests it; and see, Stanley exhibits 
Besides, he is of an average 


stature; has more physique than his friend Lord John 
_ Russell, whose personal appearance, as you know, and 


thin-j lasters ?! 


may observe, is meagre. 

His friend Lord John ! What genuine friendship can 
subsist between political rivals, where one of them, 
especially, is so bitter and caustic in his application of 
; I am afraid it must be a hollow profes- 
sion of words. 


There you are mistaken, A very cordial sympathy 
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still exists between Stanley and Russell ; for Lord John 
js quite aware that nobody more regrets Stanley's im- 


tuosity and petulance of temper than Stanley does | 
Fimself—when the fit is over. On the occasion of the | 


death of Lord John’s first wife, and in the very heat of 

y warfare, Stanley wrote a letter to Lord John, full | 
of kindly and affectionate sympathy; and on several | 
occasions there has been a very cordial interchange of | 


| 


mutual regard. 
What a pity, then, that Stanley, with so much real 


ability and genuine oratoric fire, should lower his stand- 
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We must take men as they are, and not as we imagine 
them. The head is small, but it is well shaped. You 
notice that the upper part of the face rather expresses 
severity; and I am told that old Gladstone, and the 
family generally, have been noted in Liverpool for what 
is called a “crusty” temperament. If this be so, and 
this young man inherits it, he is an example of the 
power of principle, for he seems to have his temper 
singularly under control. . . . - Old Gladstone 
has risen into great wealth from poverty, has he not? 

Yes; the Gladstone family, like the Peel family, fur- 


ing a8 a statesman, by those occasional bursts of clever, | nish evidence of the power of our trade and commerce 


energetic, indiscreet, passionate impetuosity, which ren- | 
| disport themselves, like Leviathan, on the surface. Old 


der him as much the dread of friends as of foes ! 


Ah! he will cool, if he continue long in office. His | 
natural temperament was excited and sharpened in op- | 


position; and he was encouraged and flattered in his — 
displays, because he is the very Picton of an assailing 
party in debate. In careless power, rapid yet easy flow 
of idea and of utterance, and in severe, almost savage | 
retort, Stanley has no equal in the House: Brougham, 
in his best days, would have overtopped him, but there 
isno Brougham in the present House of Commons. | 

This last is an honest admission. Our sketcher | 
next handles Lord John Russell, and hopes for a | 
coalition—for an adhesion—between those worthy 
scions of two most illustrious houses. 


Now that many great questions have been settled, I | 
cannot reconcile myself to the idea, that because the | 
Whigs are out, and the Tories are in, therefore such a | 
man as Lord John Russell is to be for ever excluded | 
from office, in a ministry where he could sit beside his— 
friend Stanley, and his old colleague Graham. . . . . 
Talking of Graham, show me Sir James Mackintosh’s 
* manly puppy.” 

There he is, sitting beside Peel. Sir James Robert 
George Graham is of the same age as Lord John Rus- | 
sell, both having been born in ’92; but you see the 
bright sword of Netherby is big enough and tall enough 
to put Lord John in his scabbard. 

Graham has oscillated too violently between extremes 
for my taste. 

No doubt of it ; and Lord John, in his quiet way, very 
effectually “ pitched it into him” not long ago, when he 
reminded him of his denunciations of “the birds of 
prey,’ the recipients of the public money, while he, 
Lord John, who had started in public life “a moderate 
reformer,’ was “a moderate reformer still.” It is eu- 
rious to see Graham on these occasions, or when he is 
pelted with quotations from his “Corn and Currency :” 
at times he blushes a Jittle; an “innocent confusion ” 
oceasionally mantles on his cheek ; but generally speak- 
ing, he laughs as hearty as the rest, aud seems to think 
it capital fun. 

Does not that manifest a deficiency in the nice sense 
of honour ! : 

Well, well: let “sleeping dogs lie ;” for “to err is 
human, to forgive divine.” Graham abandoned his col- 
leagues and his party, and did not treat them with 
scrupulous care after he left them. But they say that 
the old hare returns at last to the old form; his father 
was a Tory. But let justice be done to Sir James 
Graham. He is a man of real ability ; and now that he 
18 In Office, he retains and maintains some of his old 
opinions with manliness and consistency. By the way, 
there is the rising hope of the Conservatives, and Peel's 
right arm-—William Ewart Gladstone, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, and Master of the Mint. 

That young man !—what a disappointment! In per- 
*on he is of a good stature, and, like Stanley, has a pretty, 
good-natured, rather pouting mouth, while the upper 
part of the face, like Stanley’s, has a “knitted,” if not a 
frowning aspect. But what disappoints me most is the 
smallness of the head. Under Stanley’s careless locks, 
you can see hidden a good solid mass of forehead: but 


this noted young man—this philosophic worker-out of | 


nea principles—I want for him capacious skull and 
readth of face, Can such a small head carry all be 
yWs ; 


| low in moral feeling as execrable in taste. 


to throw up individuals from the bottom of society, to 


Gladstone made his money in Liverpool, as Morrison, 
the member for Inverness, made his huge fortune in 
London. .. . Talking of foppery—is not Palmer- 


ston a fop ? inquires the friend. 


Tut, one has no patience with these vulgar ideas of 
people, which vulgar fools propagate. Certainly “ Fanny 
was younger once than she is now;” and time works 
changes. But look at Palmerston, sitting on those front 
benches ; you see all the signs of a man of high breeding, 
but foppery there is none. 

Is it not singular that Palmerston and Peel should 
now be pitted as rivals ¢ 

It is, rather; but remember, though Palmerston and 
Peel commenced public life together, Palmerston was in 
advance of Peel on such questions as Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Parliamentary Reform. Palmerston is four 
years older than Peel, being now fifty-nine. But he 
seems in excellent keeping; his vigour, mental and 
bodily, appears unimpaired—what a fine-looking man 
he is! 

But is he really a man of talent ! 

The question is superfluous. His family—the Temple 
family-—has a hereditary reputation for ability; and 
Palmerston does not belie it. To be sure, his opponents 
say, as Melbourne said of Lyndhurst, that his talents are 


| from God, but the application of them is from the devil | 


And that reminds me of D'Israeli. Do you see that tall, 
rather thin young man, (hardly young now,) with Jewish 
cast of features, dark countenance, and heavy, full, swim- 
ming eyes, bent either in meditation or on vacancy—gaa- 
ing downwards to discover the perforations in the floor ¢ 
That's young Ben D'Isracli, the son of old D'Laraeli, 
and as great a “ Curiosity of Literature” as his father 
ever produced. Some time ago he took to the fureign 
line, wanted to overhaul all our Consular Establishments, 
and thought he would make a palpable hit, by finding 
Palmerston, like the devil, in every mischief brewing 
abroad. Ben is really clever—a genius; but somehow 
Sir Robert Peel and the party have not taken to him. 

With such youngsters (comparative) as D'Is- 
raeliand Emerson Tennant, this de haut en bas style 
is just tolerable ; with such men as lume, it is as 
But we 
must not dwell on blemishes, which, though ugly, 
are few ; for our author is, on the whole, tolerably 
vood-natured. Here is a fat man ready for comedy, 
with appropriate pendants :— 

If you want a “ fat” man, in the sense, not of mere 
fleshy grossness, but of genuine jollity, look here: that 
is Humphery, the present Lord Mayor of London. He 
was a standing dish of enjoyment during the dry discus- 
sions on the Tariff; and never failed to raise a fund of 
merriment by his affectionate solicitude on behalf of tur- 
bot and lobsters. Then, too, there was his pronuncia- 
tion of the word “ Fish”—which seemed to swim in 
melted butter in his mouth. 

Behold another combination of contrasts-—Sibthorp 
and Muntz—the one with his whiskers and moustachios ; 
his * documents,” of which his hands are generally fall ; 
and his jewellery, with which he sparkles: the other 
with a beard like Aaron’s, trousers like tunnels, and 
stick that would fell an ox. There is much shrewdness 
under the beard of Muntz, and not a little candour, two : 
if be were shaved, aud dressed like vther mev, he might 
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not set the Thames on fire, but he would cease to be an 
oddity. 

Here is another brace :-— 

See, Duncombe and Wakley, the Finsbury members, 
are together. Both notable men; neither fools nor idiots; 
each knows a hawk from a hand-saw; and both are racy, 
piquant speakers. How Tommy Duncombe, with his 
aristocratic associations, came to be the representative 
of extreme democratic opinions, is best known to him- 
self. He has not only the reputation of being, but he 
really is, “a very gentlemanly fellow;” and with that 
reputation, he is not only tolerated, but laughed with, in 
the utterance of severe things. His cool avowal of the 
“ bribery and corruption” which he had practised at 
Pontefract and Hertford, and his challenge to all “ who 
were without sin to cast the first stone,’ were amongst 
the richest things of last session; quite a new and im- 
proved edition of the Dublin basket-woman—* I know 
I am a rogue and a thief, but barring all that, I defy 
you to say black is the white of my eye!” 


which made so much noise—much cry and little wool! 
Beyond is that clever, gentlemanly young fellow, 
Milner Gibson, who labours under the disadvantage of 


having changed sides, but will “ rise,’ if he takes care | 
of himself; and walking ont of the House is very tall | 


Charles Bulier, “ so witty and so thin,’ he who went out 
to Canada with the late Earl Durham. Contrast with 
him little Sheil, in whose veins mercury still dances, and 
who can still seream out an electrical and rhetorical 
speech, in which the oddity of manner is as remarkable 
as the style is startling. Not so O’Coanell, in whose huge 
trunk the fire seems gradually burning out; while SirJohn 
Cam Hobhouse seems destined to live on his past repu- 
tation. What Macaulay may hereafter be, is in the 
book of fate; he gets remarkably stout, and has the air 
of an overgrown schoolboy: but Macaulay is a genius, 
and ought to leave a reputation behind him. Monckton 
Milnes is not a Macaulay, but he has a very pretty poeti- 
cal taste—I mean that young man down there, with his 
black hair combed in one direction, and who, when he 
speaks, talks as if he had liquorice in his mouth. Oh! 
mentioning poets and geniuses, there is Lord Francis 
Egerton,—that tall, unobtrusive man,—as amiable as he 
is rich, and as sensitively kind in his temper as he is 
wealthy and great. He is the brother of the Whig 
Duke of Sutherland, but is himself a moderate Tory. 
You know he translated the “ Faust” of Goéthe, and, 
like Pope with Homer, contrived to make his original 
very pretty, very melodious, besides stripping him of 
some of his impiety, and some of his indecency. He ex- 
changed his paternal surname of Leveson Gower for that 
of his maternal kinsman, the celebrated Duke of Bridge- 
water, whose great canal property he inherits. 

Do you observe that dandified personage passing 
along the gallery, who appears to be on the debatable 
ground between youth and age; his hair or his wig 
trizzled to “ the very top of its bent,” and with what ap- 
pear to be gold spectacles on his nose! That is Emer- 
son Tennant, the Belfast member, and one of the secre- 
taries of the Board of Control—a clever man, but disfi- 
gured by literary foppery. 


Mr. Escott is a man of some mark at present, as 
men go, and not so well-known as most of the other 
inembers of the House, who are at all spoken about. 

Observe this man now “ on his legs.” 

_ That, I should say, isa “dangerous” fellow! With 
his dark complexion, the harshly-solemn tones of his 


voice, and his somewhat appalling manner, one might | 
Who is he! | 


think that the end of the world was come. 
Escott, the Duke of Buckingham’s own man, and 


therefore an ultra-Tory. He is one of the members for 
Winchester. 


the 





Here is Roe- | 
buck, too; a clever little wasp, but who acquired de- | 
cided reputation for temper, in his management of the | 
inquiry into those cases of compromise and bribery | 
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Yet, considering his position in relation to | . 
Duke of Buckingham, for whom I believe he is agent, | ferent in character from the rest of his able work. 
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he has proved himself not only clever, but singularly 
honest. I do believe that if there were more Escotts jy 
the House of Commons, it would be a great deal better 
for the country. He looks at subjects for himself, and 
would not sacrifice his convictions to any party interest 
whatever. By the way, though his whole aspect shows 
that he is no professional “joker of jokes,” he split a 
good-humoured thing on the somewhat corpulent body 
of Mark Philips, the member for Manchester, which was 
as good-humouredly taken as given. It was in commit- 
tee on the Railways Regulations Bill, and the subject 


' was the locking the doors of carriages, and how people 


could best get out of an overturned one. Escott glanced 
at Mark Philips’ rather portly frame—for he is a some- 
what fine specimen of a Manchester man ; and Mark re- 
paid the allusion by telling how he was overturned in a 
stage-coach, and had employed the interval of prostra- 
tion by proposing to sundry ladies and gentlemen who 
lay atop of him, that they should “toss up” for firs: 
chance of getting out. 

Here is another Manchester man :— 

Cobden I don’t see—oh, yes, that pale-faced Muanches- 
ter-looking man sitting beside Villiers. 

What is, and what was Cobden ! 

Don’t exactly know. Ihave been informed that he 
describes himself as having been born a Sussex chaw- 
bacon, and I suppose went, or was carried in infancy, to 
Lancashire. At all events, he has risen by industrious 
energy : his print-works at Chorley are large, and the 
firm has paid as much as £20,000 a-year in wages. 

Cobden would have been nothing, I suppose, but for 
this Anti-Corn-Law agitation ! 

No man is anything without circumstances. But 
Cobden’s talent has been developed by the agitation ; 
and considering that he had deficiencies to overcome, and 
difficulties to encounter, it must be admitted that he has 
shot upwards into notoriety with extraordinary rapidity. 
Some say that he is but a man of one idea. It is & mis- 
take: Cobden is really a man of great talent, energy, 
and tact ; though, of course, it has been by means of his 
one idea at the critical time that he has become, in the 
compass of a year and a half, a noted public character. 

Is he in earnest in his agitation against the Corn-laws ! 

Ay, ay; that is the secret of success. Right er 
wrong, 2 man must be in earnest. 


The very unheroic appearance of some great he- 
roes, in the eyes of those who judge by the mere 
physique,—as at a first glance we are all too apt to 
do,—is proved by this, not incorrect, sketch of 4 
naval hero :— 

Look here—do you see that man crossing the floor ! 

Is it that little, square-built, short-necked, and some- 
what bull-headed man who limps as he walks ! 

The same. It is “ the old Commodore,” the redoubted 
Sir Charles Napier. 

How men do disappoint one so! Why, the bombarder 


| of St. Jean d’Acre, he who ran over the tops of houses and 


called to the Turks to “ shake a reef out of their trou- 
sers,” I took to be a very different looking man !” 

Yet if you observe Sir Charles, you will see that his 
weather-beaten frame (“hull” I suppose I should say) 
exhibits the determined and fearless tar: he carries a 
light at his figure-head. He has taken the state of the 
navy under his particular care, and you will shortly hear 
him, in his broad Scotch, asking “the right honourable 
birronet” a question about it. His blunt naireté is ex- 
ceedingly amusing ; and he never fails to raise a roar of 
laughter when he enlightens the House on such subjects 
as the inconveniences which a ship may suffer when 
troubled with “a foul-wind.” 


In some of the above sketches, the writer is ill- 
informed on points of fact ; but they are clever, not 
very ill-natured, and withal inferior, as well as dif- 
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THE TRICOLOR. 
Le Vieux Drapeau. Béranger. 1820. 


My friends in many a field of fame 

Again around me lately came ; 

Drunk with the mutual tales we told, 

Our wine recalled the days of old. 

Proud of my exploits, and of theirs, 

I keep my flag amidst my cares :j 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
Its glorious colours when display ! 


Concealed beneath the straw it lies, 
Where, poor and maimed, I close my eyes; 
The tlag which, sure of victory, flew 
From field to field, years twenty through, 
The flag, with wreaths and laurels crowned, 
Which flashed its light all Europe round ; 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
Its glorious colours when display ! 


Nobly that flag requited France 
The blood she poured beneath its glance ; 
While nursed by Freedom as they lay, 
Our children with its staff would play ; 
May it again to despots show 
How little fame can birth bestow : 

When shall | shake the dust away, 

Its glorious colours when display ! 


Low in the dust its eagle lies, 
Wearied with distant victories ; 
Instead the Gallic cock restore, 
Which launched its thunderbolts of yore ; 
Then France, no longer doomed to pine, 
Haughty and free, shall bless the sign. 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
Its glorious colours when display ! 


With toils of conquest spent and worn, 
To guard our charter ‘twill be borne. 
Our soldiers, wont with it to roam, 
Became true citizens at home. 
Alone our sorrows it can hide ; 
Un all the frontier fling it wide. 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
its glorious colours when display ! 


Amidst my arms, at hand, ’tis there ; 

Once more unfold it let us dare. 

Come forth my flag, my hope, my pride ! 

By thee my tears shall soon be dried ; 

Yes, Heaven a soldier’s prayer will hear, 

When strengthened by a soldier’s tear ; 
And I shall shake the dust away, 


Thy glorious colours shall display. ”, 


THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. 
[From Beranger. } 

“ My courser, come, the Cossack’s noble friend— 

Hark | ‘tis the signal of the trumpet’s breath : 
Thine aid to tyrants and to slaughter lend, 

And haste with me to add new wings to death. 
I have no gold to deck thy bridle rein; 

Bat thou wilt neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 
When I for thee Old Europe’s wealth will gain— 

When Kings and People crouch beneath thy feet. 


“ Fair Peace before thy withering steps shall fall : 
Come fill my greedy hands with treasures free : 
Europe has lost her Polish ramparts tall, 
Within the ‘ Louvre I will stable thee.’ 
Where thou in foam and gore hast bathed thy side, 
Now thou wilt neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 
When thou shalt drink the Seine’s rebellious tide 
While Kings and People crouch beneath thy feet. 


* As in a fortress, princes, nobles, peers— 

_ Besieged by suffering subjects all around— 

Mid northern wilds their ery the Cossack hears : 
Come, be our waster, we to thee are bornd, 





As serfs for ever to thy savage hordes : 

But crush our People, let us reign their Lords. 
Then neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 

See, Kings and People crouch beneath thy feet. 


“ I saw the Shadow of the mighty Hun 

Fix on our tents an eye of scorching light. 
Once more, he cried, I see my reign begun. 

To lands, by freedom named, with vineyards bright, 
His spirit calls, and leads us to the west. 

Then neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 


For now on France Attila’s scourge shal! rest— 


Her Kings and People lie beneath thy feet. 


_“ All the refinement Europe proudly boasts, 


The immortal records of the mighty dead, 
The light of other lands, behold the Calmuck host 
‘Trample beneath their savage warrior’s tread. 


- When thus shall fall fair Freedom's cause, 





Then thou wilt neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 
When temples, altars, glory, * learning,’ laws— 
When all that men hold sacred lies beneath thy feet.” 


THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 
(From the German of Baron Zetuitz. ) 


At the dead mid-hour of night 
The drummer leaves the tomb : 

Hark, through the air, how faint and hoarse 
The drum’s deep sound doth boom! 


See, with his fleshless, bony arms, 
How he beats the dread tatoo; 

Hear how he sounds the wild reveille 
As he marchs to and tro. 


Louder and louder beats the drum, 
But hollow its fearful tone; 

The veterans stern, from the darksome grave, 
Silent arise each one. 


And far from the utmost north, 

From their frozen tombs of snow; 
And far from the utmost south, 

Where the scorching hot-winds blow; 


From the banks of the slimy Nile, 
From Araby’s parched-up sand, 

The Dead arise, a ghastly crew, 
Their weapons in their hand. 


And hark ! at the dead of night, 
The bugle strikes the ear, 

Aud the trumpeter leaves the darksome grave, 
And far he rides, and near. 


And see, on their phantom-horses borne, 
From each side how the horsemen pour ! 

Iiow the squadrons ride with their weapous bare, 
And their forms begrim’d with gore ! 


And the sun-bleach’d skulls grin grimly forth 
From under the helmet’s shade ; 

And the sapless skeleton hands, on high 
Hold each a glittering blade. 


And now at the dead twelfth hour of night 
The Captain leaves the tomb; 

With his staff around on shadowy steeds, 
Silent and slow they come. 


Silent and slowly the Captain comes, 
In simple garb array’d; 

And down from his side, by his saddle bow, 
There hangs a quivering blade. 


The sickly moon’s pale yellow light 
Illumes the plains below; 

And the spectral form of the chief looks on 
As the phantoms come and go. 


And now the lines present their arms, 
And now their arms they ground, 
And now salute, and the echoes hoarse 

The hollow stroke rebound, 
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And Marshal's form, and General’s shade, 
Crowd round the Chief, and near, 

And the Captain turns to the nearest form, 
And breathes a word in his ear. 


And the word runs through that shadowy throng, 


And it speeds along the line; 


And “France” that night was the watchword 


passed, 
“ Hecena” the countersign. 
And thus does the Emperor’s shadowy form 
His phantom troops review; 
At the midnight hour, in the fields of death, 
Thus meets that deathlike crew. 


CASSANDRA. 
[From Schiller. ; 
BY BON GAULTIER. 
Joy through Priam’s halls was ringing, 
Ere they sunk in Ruin’s fires; 
There are youths and maidens singing 
To the touch of golden wires. 
Jiushed the din of strife and slaughter, 
Tears on every cheek are dried, 
For old Priam’s lovely daughter 
Shall be brave Pelides’ bride. 
And with garlands, and with dances, 
Troop on troop, a festive throng, 
To the stately fanes advances, 
To the Thymbrian’s shrine, with song. 
Through the streets, in murmurs sweepiig, 
Revel’s echoing tide is borne ; 
One sad heart alone is weeping 
In its agony forlorn. 
’Mong the joyful joyless only, 
Does tie pale Cassandra rove, 
Sad, companionless and lonely, 
To Apollo’s laurel grove. 
Deep amid the wood’s recesses, 
She, where shades fell darkly round, 
Tore the fillets from her tresses, 
Tore and dashed them on the ground. 


* All around of joy is telling, 

Every heart leaps with delight, 
Hope my parents’ breast is swelling, 
And my sister’s robes are bright. 

I alone must weep—-deluding 
Bliss hath fled from me, and flies, 
For I see winged Ruin brooding 
O’er our walls with baleful eyes. 
“See, a torch! I see it gleaming ! 
Ah, but not in Hymen’s hand, 
Ileavenward high its light is streaming 
Like no sacrificial brand. 
Feasts I see in mirth providing, 
But on my prophetic ear 
Comes the rush of footsteps striding 
On to crush the festal cheer. 
“And they chide my lamentation, 
Scorn my anguish. Far apart 
Must I bear the desolation 
Of a lone and wildered heart. 
Happy faces turn and fly me, 
Scoffed and spurned I move abroad, 
Heavily hast thou dealt by me, 
Pythian, thou cruel God! 
“ Why with sense prophetic blast me, 
"Mid a blind unthinking race, 
Wherefore, wherefore didst thou cast me, 
To reveal thy darkened face ! 
Oh, to see, yet feel we may not 
The impending stroke recall ! 
What is fated will delay not, 
What is dreaded must befall ! 
* Wherefore from a coming terror 
Seek to lift the veil! The breath 
Uf human life is nought but error, 
huvwledge bears the cup of death. 


S. 


! 
{ 
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Take, oh take the vision gory 
From my purged eyes! To be 

The mortal vessel of thy glory, 
Is a dreadful agony. 


“ Let my sense be darkened ever, 
Make, oh make me blind again ! 
Since thy voice inspired me, never 
Have I sung a joyful strain. 
Thou hast given the future to me, 
Yet thou took’st away the swift 
Joys, that passing hours shot through me: 
Take once more thy treacherous gift! 


* Wreaths and bridal flowerets on my 
Dusky hair did never shine, 

Since I took thy vows upon me, 
At thy melancholy shrine. 

Youth was one long sigh of anguish, 
And I never knew but woe ;— 

Did a heart I loved but languish, 
My heart quivered with the blow. 


* My companions all—they grieve not : 
Youth and love have made them glad,—- 
Fired with hopes, they dream, deceive not. 
My heart—mine alone! is sad. 
Not for me Spring opes her treasure, 
Robes the smiling earth with flowers ; 
Never soul in life had pleasure, 
That could scan its deeper powers. 


* Blest is Polixena, in her 
Hleart’s intoxication blind. 
For Achilles soon within her 
Bridal clasp she hopes to find. 
}’roud her heart swells to the vision : 
All the world but him forgot! 
You, ye Gods, your dreams Elysian, 
In her trance, she envies not. 


* And I, too, have view’d, adoring, 
Him my heart hath made its choice, — 
Seen his bright eyes, rapt imploring, 
Heard his love-inspiring voice. 
Oh! with him I’d go—how lightly! 
In his home a wife to be! 
But a Stygian shadow, nightly, 
Steps between my love and me. 


* Proserpine, to mock and spurn me, 
Sends her phantoms of affright; 
Wheresoe’er I go, or turn me, 
Shadows, shadows, throng my sight. 
Where the young, in measures sprightly, 
Sport the sunny hours away, 
There they be—a crew unsightly! 
Oh! I never can be gay. 


* And I see the red knife streaming, 
And the assassin’s fiery eye! 

Right and left I see it gleaming,— 
I can not the terror fly! 

No! I dare not blench. Unbending, 
J must look it in the face: 

Meet the fate I see descending — 
Perish ‘mid a stranger race !” 


Pouring thus her griefs, unfailing — 
Hark! a cry from yonder fane 

Fills the air—a cry of wailing— 
Thetis’ mighty son is slain ! 

Eris shakes her snaky tresses,— 
Shrieking forth the gods are gone,— 

And the low’ring thunder presses 
Darkly over Lion. 


DRINKING SONG BEPORE A BATTLE. 
(From Korner's *‘ Lyre and Sword.”) 
The battle ’s near ! 
But greet it shall oar joyful band 


With a loud, bold song for our German laud ; 
Lich, Urether, hear! 
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Yes ! pour the wine ! | 
The trumpet’s voice is rising shrill, 
My life's last offering cup then fill— 
Brother, to mine ! 


Hear ! God our Lord! 
What we, the grave’s dark portal near, 
To Fatherland now deeply swear-— 
Brother, your sword ! 


Hear, Fatherland ! 
We will, from out thy burning chain, 
Die, or thy soil set free again, 
By oath, by hand ! 
The foe is up! 
By Love, by Hope, by Vengeance tied- 
Death ! thou can’st not our band divide ! 
Brother! the cup! 


Hark ! rings the fray ! 
The trumpet’s call is stern and high— 
Forward ! to live or bravely die ! 
Brothers, away ! J. 
DRINKING SONG, 
_From the German of Blumauer. } 


Hict ! Brothers, come hear me, old Time is a cup, 
Which Fate to the brim for each teper fills up 
With Gall, and with Water, and sometimes with 
Wine ! | 
The Wine that but yesterday gladdened the soul, 
To Water to-day yields its place in the bow], 
And Gall may be there when the morrow shall | 
shine ! 





What matters ! the wise man who drinketh will staud, 
And seizing the goblet with dexterous hand, 
Will throw a quick glance in its cavity first. 
If golden it gleameth, why, then, let him drink 
A deep, hasty draught of the liquor, and think 
“ To-morrow, perhaps, | shall not be athirst !” 


And, therefore, it is, brother topers, I hold, 
Fate at times fills her cup with her wine bright as gold, 
And all who may wish it, to drink doth invite. 
The Water, then, we till to-morrow will leave, 
Un yesterday's Gall we'll nor ponder nor grieve; 
But the Wine, boys, the Wine ! let us quaif it to- 
wight ! , 


wee eee 


THE HISTORY OF THE Wat. 
(From the German of C. F. Gellert 


The skilful man who did invent 

The Hat, that useful ornament, 

Wore it at first all smooth and round, 

By no projecting edges crowned ; 

And yet it was on such a plan, 

All owned him a distinguished man. 
He died at length, and his successor 
Assumed the hat, its new possessor. 


The heir bethought him that the hat 

Was certainly too round and flat ; 

So, to improve it, sitting down, 

He made two corners on its crown, 

Then walked abroad, into the town ; 

Where all the people’s wondering face 

Bespoke th’ enchantment of its graces. 
He also died, and his successor 
Received the hat as next possessor. 


The heir upon it thus deseanted : 

| see, says he, there’s something wanted :— 

Then, after pondering well upon it, 

He raised another corner on it, 

And each beholder wondering cried, 

“ This genius is his country’s pride !” 
He died, and then his next successor 
Proclaimed himself the hat’s possessor. 


The hat was now no longer clean, 





(Aud this, you'll grant, must uceds have been :) 


The heir was grieved this fact to find, 
Yet, having an ingenious mind, 
lle dyed it black, with skill and care, 
And all exclaimed : “ What grace is there ! 
The black bespeaks a master-mind, 
And leaves all rival hats behind.” 
He died, and, as the hat’s possessor, 
His will installed his next successor. 


The willing heir takes home the prize, 

But soon observes the incipient tatter ; 

He thinks and thinks, and tries and tries, 

How he can rectify the matter : 

Then, after hard and frequent rubbing, 

Hotpressing and redoubled scrubbing, 

He binds the hat all neatly round, 

And walks abroad, with air profound : 

* What see we here {” each townsman cries, 

* A new hat !—Can we trust our eyes !— 

© happy era! Error’s sway 

Now melts before the light of day, 

And Genius, fraught with blessings rich, 

Hath reached at last her highest pitch !” 
But he too died, and his successor 
Became forthwith the hat’s possessor, 


Discoveries, though long in finding, 
Make the inventor’s name renowned :— 
The heir took off the former binding, 
And girt the hat with laces round, 
Fastening the whole upon a button ;— 
Then, at the glass, the hat he put on ; 
And all, transported out of measure, 
Before it skipped with very pleasure, 
“What are the rest to him {” they cried,— 
* Now every rival well may hide; 
For this great Spirit’s wondrous flame 
Eclipses every other name, 
And wins itself immortal fame (” 
He also died, and his successor 
Was duly named the hat’s possessor ; 
And every time the newest fashion 
Was kept by all, with care and caution. 


What further happened with the hat 
My second Book will tell you that 
Each new possessor changed its mould ;— 
The hat itself continued old ; 
In short, -thisemblem suits my purpose nicely 
Its fate was like PuiLosorny’s precisely ! 
WW. 
“THE PRAYER FOR ALL.” 
From the 


a Pryecre pour Tous * of Victor hHlugo j 


To prayer, my child! and O, be thy first prayer 
For her who many nights, with anxious care, 

Kock’d thy first eradle; who took thy infant soul 
From heaven, and gave it to the world; then rife 
With love, still drank herself the gall of life, 

And left for thy young lips the honied bowl. 


And then— 1 need it more—then pray for me ! 
For she is gentle, artless, true like thee ; 

She has a guileless heart, brow placid, still ; 
Pity she has for all, envy for none; 
Gentle and wise, she patiently lives on; 

And she endures, nor kuows who does the ill. 


In culling flowers, her novice hand has ne'er 
Touch’d e’en the outer rind of vice; no snare 
With smiling show has lured her steps aside : 
Qn her the past has left no staining mark ; 
Nor knows she aught of those bad thoughts which, dark, 
Like shades on waters, o'er the spirit glide. 
She knows not—nor mayest thou—-the miseries 
In which our spirits mingle; vanities, 
Remorse, soul-guawing cares, Pleasure’s false show ; 
Passions which float upon the heart like foam, 
Litter remembrances which o'er us come, 
And Shame’s red spot spread sudden o’er the brow. 


I know life better; when thou’rt older grown 
I'll tell thee — it is needful to be known 


{the pursuit of wealth—act, power; the cost— 
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That it is folly—nothingness :—that Shame 
For Glory is oft thrown us in the game 
Of Fortane’s chances where the soul is lost. 


The soul will change. Although of every thing 
The cause and end be clear, yet wildering 

We go through life, (of vice and error full.) 
We wander as we go;—we feel the load 
Of doubt ; and to the briers upon the road 

Man leaves his virtue, as a sheep its wool. 


Then go, go pray forme! And as the prayer 
Gushes in words, be this the form they bear :— 
“ Lord, Lord, our Father ! God, my prayer attend. 
Pardon —Thou art good ! pardon—Thou art great ° 
Let them go freely forth, fear not their fate ! 
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Where thy soul sends them, thitherward they tend. | 


There’s nothing here below which does not find 
Its tendency. O’er plains the rivers wind, 
And reach the sea; the bee, by instinct driven, 
Finds out the honied flowers; the eagle flies 
To seek the sun; the vulture where death lies; 
The swallow to the spring; the prayer to heaven ! 


And when thy voice is raised to God for me, 

i'm like the slave whom in the vale we see 
Seated to rest, his heavy load laid by ; 

I feel refresh’d—the load of faults and woe 

Which, groaning, I drag with me as I go, 
Thy winged prayer bears off rejoicingly ! 


Pray for thy father! that his dreams be bright 
With visitings of angel forms of light, 

And his soul burn as incense flaming wide. 
Let thy pure breath all his dark sins efface, 
s» that his heart be like that holy place, 

An altar’s pavement each eve purified ! 


THE CAPTIVE MAID. 
‘From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
Oh! were I not a captive, 
I would love this fair countrie ; 
Those fields with maize abounding, 
This ever-plaintive sea : 
l’'d love those stars unnumbered, 
If, passing in the shade, 
Beneath our walls I saw not 


The Spahi’s sparkling blade. 


I am no Tartar maiden, 
That a eunuch black should tune 
My sweet guitar, and hold to me 
My glass in the saloon. 
Far from these horrid places, 
In our dear country we, 
With our young men at evening, 
May talk and wander free, 


But still 1 love this climate, 
Where never wintry breese 

Invades, with icy murmur, 
These open lattices ; 

Where rain is warm in summer, 
And the shining insect green, 

Most like a living emerald, 
Among the leaves is seen. 


With her chapelles fair Smyrna — 
A gay princess, is she : 

Still, at her summons, round her 
Unfading spring ye see. 

And, as in beauteous vases, 
Bright groups of flowers repose, 

So, in her seas are lying 
Her archipelagoes. 


I love these tall red turrets ; 
These standards brave unrolled ; 
And, like an infant's playthings, 
These houses decked with gold. 
I love, for soothing reveries 
In listless ease, a tent 
Voluptuously swaying 
\ pow an ¢lephant, 


liere, in this fairy palace, 
Full of all melodies, 
Methinks I hear deep murmurs 
That in the deserts rise ; 
Soft-mingling with the music 
The Genii’s voices pour, 
Amid the air, unceasing, 
Around us evermore. 


I love the burning odours 
This glowing country gives ; 
And, round each gilded lattice, 
The trembling, wreathing leaves ; 
And, ‘neath the bending palm-tree, 
The greenly-gushing spring ; 
And, on the snow-white minaret, 
The stork with snowy wing. 


I love on mossy couch to sing | 
A Spanish roundelay, 
And see my sweet companions, 
Around commingling gay,— 
A roving band, light-hearted, 
In frolicsome array,— 
Beneath the screening parasol, 
Dance down the merry day. 


But, more than all, enchanting 
At night, it is to me 
To sit, where winds are sighing, 
Lone musing by the sea ; 
And, on its surface gazing, 
To mark the moon so fair 
Her silver fan out-spreading, 
In trembling radiance there. W. D. 


THE MANIAC, 
[From the German of Heinrich Huttenbrenner. } 


The wild winds roar through the fir trees tall, 
The streamlets rush through the laughing vale, 
1 wander in haste, through forests and snow, 
l'rom height to height many miles I go. 


Oh! shall not this dark life, midst valleys free, 
Ouce more greet the sunlight joyously ? 

{ turn from the vain thought with burning brain, 
And rather seek winter’s stern domain. 


"Mid the green groves, 
On the bright plains, 
My heart her wild sorrow 

Ever retains! 
Though itself a reck, 

Still life doth bloom: 
Alas! one heart is 

Closed like the tomb. 


© Love! O Love! thou tyrant high, 
Thou drawest thy memories from earth and sky; 
The birds sing thy joys on their azure way, 
Aud the streams tell thy sorrows woaningly. 
Oh, let me wander 
"Mid pathways wild, 
Of howling winds; 
The sad, strange child. 
© Spring's glad brightness! O flowers’ young light! 


| Must ne’er thy beauty this sick heart delight! 


ERLAPF LAKE. 


From the German of Heinrich Huttenbrenner. } 


I am so glad, so sad, 
On quiet Erlaf Lake! 

I am so glad, so sad, 
On quiet Erlaf Lake. 


Holiest silence in the pine groves, 
Motionless Heaven’s azure space, 

Only clouds their shadow flinging 
O’er the beauty of her face. 


Joyous winds are murmuring gently 
Brightest waves o'er; 

And the great sun’s golden circlet 
Palely gleams there. 
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I am so glad, so sad, 
On quiet Erlaf Lake! 

I ain so glad, so sad, 
On quiet Erlaf Lake. 


SEHNSUCHT. 
{From Schiller. } 


Ah ! from the depth of this dark glen, 
By yon dismal cloud opprest, 
Could I but a passage gain, 
Ah, how should I be blest ! 
There I see a lovely land, 
Ever fresh and ever fair ! 
Had I wings at my command, 
Soon should I be hovering there. 


Melodies around me ring, 
Sweeter than heaven's rest can be, 
And the gentle breezes bring 
Fragrance vn their wings to me. 
Golden coloured fruits are glowing, 
Nodding midst the leafy boughs, 
And the flowers, that there are blowing, 
Feel no winter's chilling snows. 


Ah, how sweet to stray at will 
There in sunshine ever free, 

And the air of every hill, 
O how balmy must it be ! 

But that mighty river’s force, 
As it dashes roaring past, 

With it’s billows, dark and hoarse, 
Makes my very soul aghast, 


| 





Lo! a boat rides by the shore, 

But, alas ! no helmsman’s there. 
Boldly enter, doubt no more ! 

See its sails have caught the air. 
Firm in faith and courage be, 

For no gods will stretch a hand ; 
Wonders only can bring thee 

To that lovely wondrous land. 


n 


THE GRAVE. 
(From the German of Von Galis.) 


The grave is deep, and stern, and still, 
And terrors round its margin stand; 
It with a veil of darkness hides 
The Undiscovered Land. 
A silent realm, where never sounds 
The voice of bird in flowing song; 
There friendship’s roses fallen away, 
Are strewed in dust along. 
The bride bereaved may mourn in vain, 
And wring her hands in deep despair; 
Loud may the cry of orphans be— 


No sorrow reacheth there ! 


Yet weary hearts that here below 
Have struggled with the storms of life, 
Long for its everlasting Peace, 
Untroubled more with strife. 
For to us in no other place 
That welcome, looked-for rest can come; 
And only through that Portal dark 
Man goeth to his Home. J. 
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How natural is the propensity in man to seek | speak individually, from my very youth upwards, 
for El Dorados, Happy Lands, wild Gardens of | I had a strong desire, one day or another, to 
Kden,—where flowers grow without cultivation,— | squeeze myself through the gate of some one or 
where beasts of chase are not monopolized by the | other of these—(next to Heaven itself )—most-to- 


arm of aristocratic power,—where governments are | be-desired places. 


as liberal as the air,—where labour reaps its own 
results,—and lastly, and above all else, where a 


| 


man’s back is not exactly either broken or very | 
badly humped by too heavy a load of that most | 


solid and dense of all known substances, commonly 
recognised under the name of taxation ! 
happy race! have the faculty of manufacturing 
their own Paradises at home, without encountering 
sea-sickness, and all the perils of the great deep, 
hefore arriving at them. They can see happiness 
in the landscape of a murky London street ; and, 
by an alchemy more abstruse and subtle than was 
that of Roger Bacon, convert a garret into a gar- 
den, a wash-basin into a flower-pot, and the dirty 
dimity of a bedstead into the Tyrian purple drawn 
around some beautiful ideal Paphian queen. 
Ordinary people, however, are compelled, in the 
course of their search after a blissful seat on earth, 
to go another, and quite a different way to work. 
The dirty lanes of mere matter-of-fact must be 
kone through,—the mire of pure animal misery 
must be trampled in, until both body and mind 
are almost brought to a stand-still ; and long and 
heavy must be the labour before the garden-wil- 
derness smiles as it ought to do, and enables the 
labourer therein to langh outright, as he ought to 
do, from very joy at his changed condition, To 


Poets, | 


It so happened, however, that 
up to the vear of grace 1840, I contented myself 
with thinking about it, and abiding my appointed 
time. 

At the latter end of December of that eventful 
vear, after having carefully weighed in the ba- 
lance the respective merits of different paradisaica] 
parts of the earth, including New Zealand, and 
Australia, (the present prison, alas! of my friend 
Richard Howitt,) I finally made up my mind to 
go to Texas. The very name of Mexico, with its 
marvellous associations,—its Montezumas, its mag- 
nificent vegetation, its old renown in the romance 
of American history, ever threw out attractions to 
my imagination. To add to them, the various 
books and pamphlets written upon that country, 
which happened to fall into iny hands, contri- 
buted a golden store of almost unalloyed “ sweet 
promise ;” while the political relations of the 
young republic so exactly coincided with all my 
preconceived notions of governmental purity and 
integrity, that it is no wonder the seal was at once 
and conclusively affixed to the bond of my determi- 
nation to depart forthwith. Accordingly, after much 
delay and trouble, occasioned by the unprineipled 
conduct of the ship-brokers, we left the London 
Docks on the 28th of December 1840, with twenty 


one adult passengers, male and female, and eight 
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or ten children. Although our voyage was not | 
without its curious incident and interest, I shall | 
not linger over its description in this place, but | 
proceed at once to relate in what manner we first | 
touched upon the Texan shore. About half-past 
six o’clock in the evening of the 25th of March, 
many of the passengers being on deck for the 
benefit of the air, unsuspicious, and wrapped in 
the conscious security of having passed the great 
deep unharmed,—with the suddenness of a falling | 
thunderbolt, the ship struck upon the bottom. 
The shock made her shiver from head to stern, 
like a leaf in the wind, or a creature alive that 
has received its death-blow, and trembles nervously 
before it falls. For a moment or two, every soul 
was dumb. The water heaved and swelled around 
us; and, as the waves passed on and left the ves- 
sel to sink again, crash we came again upon the 
bottom,—and again, and again. And then fol- 
lowed shrieking of women and children, and weep- | 
ing and praying, shouting and swearing, and 
hurrying half unconsciously and desperately to 
and fro. Many of the sailors—men of courage 
and desperate daring on any or all other occasions, 
now seemed to lose all confidence ; and, with the 
loss of confidence, all power. While the captain 
(who happened to be below when the vessel first 
struck) rushed instantly up the stairs, and, in an 
agony of terror, ran about the deck, crying “ The 
Lord preserve us !"— God Almighty have mercy 
upon us!” and using other expressions of a simi- 
lar nature; but which, of course, carried little 
comfort to the already hopeless hearts of the fe- 
males, and the more timid of the stronger sex. 
Twilight was drawing on. That sun, half under 
the horizon, was gazed on tearfully by many wild 
eyes as the last sun they would ever see; while 
the very soul seemed to sink at the dread con- 
sciousness that night and an undug and tombless 
grave were closing over us for ever. During this 
time, the ship was put upon many various tacks, 
in order to try in what direction we could make 
our escape from the shoal. At length she again 
floated, and we steered direct from land and to- 
wards the open part of the Gulf of Mexico. So 
close upon the tropics, day and night are almost 
as distinct, and as abrupt in their distinctness, as 
dark and light painted close together on a board. 
There is little blending of the two together,—al- 
most nothing of that warm, dreamy, and angelic 
twilight which, in more northern climates, gives 
to romance one half its ideality, and to love one 
of its deepest fascinations. Darkness fell, and fear 
became more fearful than before. ‘The deck was 
crowded with anxious but invisible faces, and all 
ears were strained to catch the tidings minute by 
minute communicated in a musical melancholy 
tone by the seaman at the lead, as he sung out, 
with each haul of the sounding-line, “ Quarter 
less two! "—* Deep two! "—“ Half quarter two!” 
andthe like. If we gained a quarter of a fathom, 
there arose beneath that dark canopy of sky a 
general and very heart-felt “ Thank (jyod "for 
that!” in which even the old skipper himself was 
not too heroic to join. The pumps were tried, 
and, to our surprise as well as gratification, found 
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not to have more water than before. The old shi 
had clearly sprung no leak. About two o'clock 
in the morning, however, the man at the helm 
discovered, for the first time, that the vessel refused 
to obey her rudder, and declared his conviction 
that we had lost it when we struck, and had been 
sailing all night without one, or rather, perhaps, 
it may be said, under the especial guidance of the 
stump thereof only. 

Within a short time afterwards, the anchor was 
dropped, and early after daylight on the following 
morning, what remained of the helm was unship- 
ped, when it was discovered that the post was 
snapped asunder, and the whole of the rudder part 
had been carried away. 

All hands on board (passengers included) were 
now busily employed in manufacturing a new 
helm out of three spars rough from the forest, 
and a few old planks which luckily chanced to be 
on board. These were lashed together and nailed 
as well as circumstances and the rude nature of 
the materials would permit ; while, in order to 
give this poor substitute for a rudder the requisite 
ponderosity in the water, a quantity of broken 
Hints, brought from Ramsgate by way of. ballast, 
was inserted into the interstices between the boards 
on either side. When finished and shipped, it was 
calculated to last, with moderate weather, about 
three days at farthest ; while hard weather anda 
rough sea would, in all probability, have carried it 
off in as many hours. To increase the delights of 
our situation, it was now discovered, on examina- 
tion, that but fifty gallons of water remained, while 
there were above forty souls on board. The victuals 
also ran short, partly in consequence of the un- 
usual length of our passage, but much more in 
consequence of the vessel having, in the first in- 
stance, been despatched from London upon such 
rigidly-economical principles that she might more 
aptly have been regarded in the light of a sort of 
floating parish workhouse, than a vessel carrying 
such a number of human beings and bound upon 
a voyage of rather precarious duration in point of 
time. This, indeed, is a point upon which emi- 
grants (of the poorer classes especially) to any 
part of the world, generally find themselves most 
miserably misled and deceived. To find it out, how- 
ever, only when in “ blue water,” is too late for the 
application of any remedy :—patience and endur- 
ance are the most available virtues during the 
remainder of the passage. Perhaps on some future 
oceasion I may give, for the especial benefit of the 
thousands of emigrants who annually leave our 
shores, such an insight into the system pursued by 
** passenger-brokers ” in our sea-ports, as cannot 
fail at least to be highly useful to them, even if it 
answer not the higher purpose of assisting in the 
correction of a deeply gross and infamous, though 
too little understood, abuse. 

Not to prolong the story of this our first mis- 
fortune, let it suffice the reader to be informed 
that, after two other days blind sailing in fog and 
mist, which rendered the sun invisible, so that no 
observation could be taken, we anchored again on 
the night of Saturday, March 27, intending to re- 


main there until the return of daylight, and per- 
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haps clearer weather, should enable us the better to | 
ascertain our actual position. About midnight, 
however, the wind rose, until it blew almost a hur- 
ricane, and the sea rolled in magnificent and 
lengthened billows, until our old ship pitched, head 
and stern, as though about to dive endways into 
the sand below, and reeled from side to side so 
deeply, as to threaten, every instant, to lie down 
like a too exhausted and toil-worn thing to struggle 
for liberty any longer. At the same time, her 
timbers trembled and shrieked with the prodigi- 
ous strain upon them, and she tugged madly at 
the chain cable, by which her anchor held us to the 
place, as might some infuriated and unmanageable 
wild beast at the lashings that fix him to the 
ground. About ha'f-past three, the morning being 
itch dark, the cable snapped suddenly in two, 
and we drifted rapidly towards the land and those 
formidable breakers which everlastingly dash with 
such impetuous violence upon the whole shelving 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. In this second emer- | 
gency, the pusillanimity of our captain evinced it- | 
self in the same manner as before. He appeared 
half hewildered, and as though he now finally gave | 
us up for lost. But, by the combined exertions of 
all on board, a second anchor was soon slipped, 
and the vessel was brought-to in about five fathoms 
water. When daylight at length broke, the sky 
seemed still almost as heavy and black as night ; 
and the “ ground-swell,” the result of the preced- 
ing storm, was absolutely fearful to look upon. | 
Signals of distress were now hoisted ; but, owing 
to the fog which enveloped the land, were not seen 
until late in the day. About four o clock r.m., the 
pilot-boat, which had long been seen approaching, 
reached us, and on the same night we anchored 
just outside that shifting sand-bar which renders 
the harbour of Galveston so difficult to enter; 
and, in the opinion of many men much better 
qualified to judge correctly in this matter than 
inyself, will ever prevent this, the most favourable 
pert on the whole Texan sea-board, from becoming 
a place of any really extensive maritime commerce. 
This sand-bank, or “bar,” proved to be the same 
upon which we had struck four days previously, 
our vessel at that time drawing only nine feet 
water. Statements have repeatedly been made, 
calculated to lead to much misconception on this 
subject, and to direct that spirit of enterprise to- 
wards Texas, and on the part of inexperienced and 
far-off individuals, which eventually resulted in 
partial if not entire disappointment and disaster. 
It has been said, that in certain tides, sixteen feet | 
of water are upon the bar. This may be the case 
oecasionally ; but it is not upon occasional and 
comparatively rare chances of ingress and egress to 
and from a port, that commerce by sea can bene- 
ficially be rendered dependent. One of the only 
two pilots in Galveston (Mr. G. S , formerly 
of Liverpool) has several times assured me that, in 
general, no vessel can pass with safety that requires | 
4 greater depth of water than thirteen feet ; that 
being the average sounding upon the bank. He | 
also states that the bar itself has changed its posi- | 
tion nearly half a mile within the last three or four | 
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These facts—for as such they are given—are 


most admirably illustrated by the appearance of 
the bay of (ialveston itself. Sprinkled with 


wrecks of various appearances and Isizes, all alike 
gloomy, however, in their looks and associations, 
it strikes the heart of a stranger as a sort of ocean- 
cemetery—a sea churchyard—in which broken 
masts, and shattered timbers, half buried in quick- 
sands, seem to remain above the surface of the 
treacherous waters, only to remind the living, like 
dead camels on a level desert, of the destruction 
that has gone before, and yet awaits many who 
may come after. 

It may not be improper, while on this subject, 


just to add, that a current produced by the rivers 


from the uplands which fall into the bay, runs 
through it to the sea, and forms the only safe track, 
like a narrow lane for a coach, down which ships 
reach the city. The remaining mass of water, at 
least three miles across, from Galveston to Pelican 
Island opposite, is so shallow, that under the influ- 
ence of particular winds, combined, perhaps, with 
other causes, it may, in certain places, be waded 
across with safety ! Such, then, is the plain truth, 
as far as I could ascertain it, respecting the famous 
port of Galveston, the intended mart of all the rest 
of Texas, and the place from which all the as-yet- 
unproduced produce of the interior—the dreamed- 


‘of wealth of thousands of dreamed-of settlers—is 
to be exported to all parts of the civilized world. 


About noon on the 20th of March, we landed in 


reality. From the sea, the appearance of Galves- 


ton is that of a fine city of great extent, built close 
upon the edge of the water ; but its glory vanishes 
gradually in proportion to the nearness of approach 
of the spectator, until, on his arrival at the end of one 
of the long, rude, wood projections called wharfs, 
which shoot out some quarter of a mile into the 
shallows of the bay, he finds nothing but a poor 


straggling collection of weather-boarded frame- 


houses, beautifully embellished with whitewash, 
(they may be mistaken for white marble from the 
Gulf,) and extending, without measurable depth, 
about the length of two miles of string. It pre- 
sents, in this respect, a bold front to the enemy ; 
but, like a bulwark made of brown pasteboard, has 
more appearance than power ; and, in the event of 
a war with the Mexicans, might, in the course of 
a few hours, be swept from the face of the earth by 
a brisk and determined cannonade of nothing more 
formidable than dried peas instead of grape-shot, 
and bay shells by way of bombs. 

As Galveston is at present (and, in all probability, 
for a very long time to come will continue to be) 
considered the head-quarters of modern Texas in 
population, in commercial importance, in the civil- 
isation of its society, in religion, education, morals, 
and literature, I shall be rather more particular 
than otherwise might be deemed needful in its de- 
scription, touching all these matters ; trusting 
thereby to convey to the reader a more perfect fac- 
simile of things of this kind in the new republic, 
than all the laudatory pens of all preceding writers 
put together, have vet attempted to give. 

When a man reads of a “city,” he very natu- 


years, i rally associates with that word the idea implied by 
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it athome. He almost unconsciously jumps to 
the conclusion that a city in a newly-founded coun- 
try is, if not quite so elegant externally, yet pretty 
much the same sort of thing as a city in an old 
one. If he be told there is already an University 
established, his mind reverts to Cambridge and 
Oxford ;—education assumes her most imposing 
aspect, and learning peeps out in cap and gown 
from her palace of books, surrounded by a splen- 
did court of intellectuals, and raising up, as her most 
solemn duty is, a train of graceless rascals, on 
whose heads the stamp of manhood is not yet fully 
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ing “ city,” rising in importance, in commerce, and 
in wealth, he discovers, in the majority of cases, to 
be not half so large as many.an English village ;— 
its houses being of the poorest and most temporary 
nature, and reared here and there and anywhere, 
with no more apparent regularity than is display- 
ed by a crop of mushrooms that have suddenly 
popped their heads up some dewy morning in the 
prolific area of asheep-pasture. Its “ University” 
is considerably less than a country pedagogue’s 
common school, both in its means of education and 
the number of its students’; while the magnificent 


impressed, but who are destined to become—each | pile of building in which the mysteries of language 


in his d 


Should he be told of civilisation,—arts, sciences, | 


and those numberless and nameless refinements 


which constitute in his view the stock-meaning | 
of civilisation, instantly rise up to view; and 
mentally he beholds the strange phenomenon of | 


the lights of our modern world. | and mathematics are carried on, is built in the 


finest style of log and weatherboard architecture, 
—the columns that support it being rough un- 
wrought cedar-stumps, and the groining of the 
arched roof, the bare rafters and laths upon which 
the shingles are nailed. The “ commercial impor- 


intellectual and moral power rising unsupported in | tance” of which he had read, is found to consist 
the midst of a natural wilderness on which even , principally in the mutual peddling and swindling 


the hand of agriculture, the first task-master of | 


physical labour, has not as yet left so much as its 
lightest impression. He is told of busy ports and 
harbours dotted with the flags of all nations,—of 
steamers plying up and down, and to and fro ; and 
at once, by the most easy and natural of all asso- 
ciations, he sees a floating forest of branchless and 
leafless pines throwing their streamers abroad upon 
the air over the bosom of some Thames or Mersey, 
yet unknown to fame ; and exalting, by their com- 
merce, the humble and industrious pedlars of the 
newly-planted cities into merchants, who ere long 
shall become like princes. 

Such and similar are the impressions almost in- 
variably made upon home-bred readers and aspir- 
ing emigrants by the perusal of favourable Com- 
missioners’ very impartial reports, the works of in- 
terested or hasty and incompetent parties, and the 
inspection of maps upon which cities only just con- 
ceived by the parental surveyor, are laid down as 
fully grown, and over which it is quite as easy to 
travel four or five hundred miles by the aid of a 
scale and a pair of compasses, as it is to walk as 
many single miles along the nasty dirty roads of 
the “old country” from one’s own house to the 
next village. Itis not a little surprising too, with 
what unexpected ease a man fells the imaginary 
timber growing upon a map ;—selects his bit of 
“happy land” upon the bend of some delightful 
river, knocks up his log-house or “shanty” as the 
case may be,—puts to the rout while bodies of 
hostile and obnoxious Indians ;—kills his own buf- 
falo and deer,—catches more than he can consume 
every time he goes fishing,—(since fish in places of 
this description are generally of such a generous 
nature that they positively volunteer into your net 
whether you want them or not,) and in short suc- 
ceeds so admirably in the country of his adoption 
—(sitting all the while by his fire-side with his 
pipe and pot of English ale,) that in the course of 
a very few vears he finds himself perfectly inde- 
pendent and as happy as a little rural king. 

More surprising, however, than all this, is the 
reality,—the fact against the fiction. It is usually 
a rather melancholy surprisal too, The flourish- 





carried on by the inhabitants amongst themselves 
and their country neighbours ; while the remaining 
portion is made up of individual or associated mo- 
nopolies, whose strength is obtained and power 


| perpetuated by the employment of much greater 


capital than the hosts of new settlers commonly 
possess. Such at least is the reality in Galveston, 
as contrasted with the imaginary picture drawn at 
home by the intending emigrant from the delight- 
ful sketches made by those fanciful and highly poeti- 
cal gentlemen whose various works upon Texas 
are already before the public. The forest of masts 
bearing the flags of many nations dwindles into a 
few straggling poles bearing the “ star-spangled” 
buntin of the States; “the lone star” of Texas 
itself ; and possibly, once in the course of four or 
five months, the red flag of St. George of England: 
all, however, looking as idle, as melancholy, and 
as lonely as so many half-starved cormorants, 
watching, from their perch of stone, whom or what 
they can devour. The arrival or departure of a 
steamer from or to New Orleans, creates a sensa- 
tion in the place, and two or three hours of com- 
mon hurry and bustle along the wooden-pier at the 
foot of which she may happen to come to anchor : 
after this, all relapses again into mere inanity ; and 
the public mind, for want of something better to 
do, falls back upon its stock subject of speculation 
touching that most interesting of all intellectual 
items,—“ what comes next ?”” 

Literature and art, though words to be found in 
a dictionary, have nothing correspondent to them 
in Texas. The literature there is embodied in 
some twenty newspapers of the most miserable de- 
scription. The editor of each usually combines 
within the compass of his own body, proprietor 
and compositor too. This trinity of the printing- 
office clips out extracts, writes original drivel of 
his own, takes in both advertisements and the pay 
for them,—notices a marriage for a bit of bride- 
cake and a gallon of whisky,—works at his 
“case” along with his men, (being not a whit 
more important than any one of them,) and pub- 
lishes the whole collection in his own especial 
name, By this means he contrives to “ get along” 
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in the articles of bread and cheese, but seldom, if 
ever, arrives at such a high point of prosperity as 
to be enabled to enclose a snipping of prairie- 
ground, and build a plank-mansion of his own. 
To expect to find a book for sale of any higher 
character than the illustrated alphabet,—“ A for 
Ape, and B for Bull,”—except it be derived from 
the sea-chest library of some diseased and beggared 
emigrant, who disposes of all he possesses in order 
to getaway again,—would be to expect a very re- 
markable and unusual phenomenon. Any old 
book-c sll in her Majesty’s dominions contains 
more literary wealth upon any given number of its 
square inches, than can be found in the same num- 
ber of square leagues in Texas, pick them from 
whatever part you will. In fact, the means of 
obtaining a mere animal existence engross the 
first and almost sole attention of every one. A 
state of things inevitable in a country as poor, as 
a country, as ever Job was as an individual, and 
far more prostrated by its extreme poverty than 
ever Job could have been. These are anything 
but unfounded and gratuitous observations, as will 
appear in proper place by and by. 

The city of Galveston as it stands, and the 
“ city ” laid down upon the plans, bear about the 
same relation to each other, in point of size, as a 
pea to a pumpkin respectively ; and could but a 
man build houses with his eyes, the now waste 
and trackless prairie would be covered with frst- 
rate edifices. He would behold streets thronged 
with happy citizens and happier,merchants, where 
at present are found only rank grass breast-high,— 
the carcases and bleached bones of cattle that have 
died of thirst and madness, and gorged and gorging 
turkey-buzzards that feed on the filthy. carrion 
until they can scarcely fly away with their deli- 
cious burden. Such a man would be a very com- 
petent and fitting associate for all those praise- 
worthy gentlemen to whom the world is at present 
indebted for throwing open to its gaze the gates of 
the Texan paradise. He would then see things 
as they ought to be, not as they are,—and that con- 
stitutes the grand secret of writing a book upon 
any new country which requires an incoming po- 
pulation. Of course, there are abundance of squares 
laid down, but no squares of building upon them. 
The streets (if wide es between rows of 
houses may be so called) are ankle-deep in fine 
sand during dry weather, and almost deeper still 
in mud during wet: they being totally unpaved 
in any part. An east or north-east wind drives 
the waters of the bay so far up, that the principal 
street is laid completely under water; and boats 
have, I believe, been employed to convey neces- 
saries about the gity, and to assist all such as were 
not naturally of an amphibious tribe, in the trans- 
action of their business. Upon one occasion, it 
was carried away altogether,—the place upon 
which it stood being left as clear as a summer beach 
during an ebb tide. At that period of the year 
commonly .ermed winter, but which, more pro- 
perly may be called the rainy season, a vast 
portion of that part of the island prairie upon 
which the imaginary portion of Galveston is already 
erected, the water lies from twelve to eighteen 
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inches deep after storms, and forms a sort of ex- 
tensive fish-pond (only without fish) in which a 
man might throw his float and line either from 
his chamber-window or his door-step, just as his 
genius and roving fancy might incline him. 

The present remains of the city,-or rather, I 
mean, the actual remains at the beginning of the 
city that is to be, are intersected with wide and 
tolerably deep ditches for the purposes of drain- 
age. These generally contain some portion of 
water, and consequently are the resort and local 
habitation of incalculable numbers of a small am- 
phibious species of crab, familiarly denominated 
“ fiddlers,” from the fact of their being amply 
provided with one enormous claw, larger than the 
whole body, and not unlike a huge animal bass- 
viol ; while the corresponding one on the other 
side is a mere stick in comparison, and to all ap- 
pearance fitted only to scrape the other. These 
curious insects inhabit every extensive gutter or 
drain, whether in the town or out of it, and ex- 
hibit a remarkable degree of alacrity in saving 
themselves from danger ; as, upon the approach of 
the passenger, a tumultuous movement, a scour- 
ing away, and “ general scramble,” takes place ; 
and, in the course of a few seconds, nearly all have 
dropped into their holes in the banks. The body 
of the largest does not exceed three quarters of an 
inch square, while the large claw is two inches 
and a half long. They are harmless, and not un- 
wholesome, although never eaten ; their diminutive 
size effectually protecting them from the ravenous 
appetites of the inhabitants. 

When, for the first time, we walked down the 
hot and sandy “ Strand,” (the principal street be- 
fore alluded to,) the name of “ Van Winkle,” upon 
the front of a store, caught our eyes, and called 
up pleasant visions of Washington Irving’s “Rip ;” 
of mysterious, mute, and eternally-smoking Dutch- 
men ; of the famous Katskill mountains, and of 
the early times of settlement on Manhattan Island, 
when, perhaps, the New York of that day was 
a sort of Galveston of this. And at the mo- 
ment, I wondered how long it might be before the 
first city of the “Lone, Star” would become as 
great as is that of the many-starred banner which 
Washington and his colleagues have planted 
amongst the first and most permanent on earth. 
But nine months’ experience and observation have 
since led me to the conclusion, that, to say the 


| best of it, it will, at least, be a very long time in- 





deed. 

The “stores” inGalvestonare remarkable places ; 
curious assemblages of all manner of miscellaneous 
articles, in almost every department of human 
wants and occupations. Unlike the shops of 
Europe, in which one article, or at most, perhaps, 
some few of the same genus, constitute the staple 
commodity of the place, these stores much more 
nearly resemble a series of modert, museums, the 
curiosities of which are selected from almost every 
variety of manufacture upon the face of the globe. 
In one of these, of any “ mark and likelihood,” 
you may be provided with house-brooms, and hair- 
brushes, combs and rakes, broad-cloth and baskets, 
wines, spirits, and gunpowder,—razors and Colts’ 
Q 
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six-chambered rifles,—boots and bed-tickings,— 
pottery of all kinds, and ready-made pantaloons,— 
fish-hooks and bacon,—soap and soda,—buckets, 
iron pots, washing-tubs, Yankee clocks, French 
silks, stoves, and an infinity of articles much more 
numerous and tedious to mention than all the un- 
mentionables of an auctioneer’s catalogue. In 
short, with the two exceptions of meat and fish, I 
believe everything that can be purchased, is to be 
purchased at these medley repositories denominated 
stores. Throughout this immense variety, how- 
ever, it may be necessary to state, that perhaps not 
a single article is produced by the Texan popula- 
tion itself, All are imported ; and as the store- | 
keepers generally calculate upon a profit of one 
hundred per cent. on the great majority of the goods 
in which they deal, it may readily be inferred how 
rapidly the little money there is in the place be- | 
comes transferred from the pockets of the people | 
at large to the purses of the storekeepers. 

The latter have a practice amongst them of sup- 
plying the planters of the interior with a year’s 
outfit of all kinds of necessaries upon the pledge 
and security of their coming crops; a system 
which keeps them long out of their money, and 
occasionally leads to losses of no inconsiderable 
extent. Accommodation of this description is also 
almost universally afforded by the shipping mer- 
chants of the southern slave-holding states to the 
cotton growers of that country ; a course which, 
in many instances, has pledged the latter two or 
three crops deep, and materially assisted, in con- 
junction with an atrociously bad banking system, 








} 


to produce that stagnation and commercial distress, | 


the complaints of which have latterly been so loud 





from those districts of America. 
In connexion with the stores, it may be oppor- | 
tune to mention, that the market in Galveston is | 
held every day, Sunday included: that day, in- | 
deed, being the best in the week for abundance and 
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unhealthiness of the people, (more especially of the 
poor, who constitute nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole,) and at times renders both the island and 
the whole of the seaboard a mere lazar-house for 
disease and death to revel in. Melons of various 
descriptions, and the finest growth, flourish and 
abound during the heats of midsummer, and con- 
situte indeed almost the only resource of the 
parched-up and sun-dried inhabitants. There are 
no springs in Galveston Island ; nor is there any 
fresh-water, except what is caught during rain, 
and that which filters through the sand into wells, 


one of which is usually attached to each home- 


stead. The former soon grows corrupt in summer, 
and abounds in the larve of musquitoes, which 


assume the appearance of small eels, with feathered 


heads, and are amazingly active while in this aqua- 
tic state. The wells cannot be dug more than about 
eight feet deep ; as below that measure lies a stra- 
tum of black pestiferous sea-mud, intermingled 
with rotting shells, the contact of which with the 
water renders it totally useless. During the 
hottest part of the year, these shallow wells fail 
partially or altogether ; and the drought that en- 
sues is highly injurious to the inhabitants, as well 
as destructive to the cattle. At those times con- 
siderable money is made by such people as chance 
to have either rain or well water to dispose of. 

Although these minute particulars may not pos- 
sess any general interest, they will perhaps be 
pardoned, when the reader reflects upon the many 
strenuous efforts already made, and yet making, to 
populate Texas with English emigrants; and to 
whom, practically, such apparently-insignificant 
circumstances are of every importance. 

I will now proceed to make some few remarks 
upon the state of society in Galveston,—to illus- 
trate it by the story of Captain Thompson, who, 
in 1841, met his death in Mexico ; and thus con- 
clude the present article. 





variety. It consists principally of meat and fish| Texas generally may, with safety, be regarded 
of various kinds, with now and then a few vege- | as a place of refuge for rascality and criminality 
tables. These are but seldom seen, being very | of all kinds:—the sanctuary to which pirates, 
scarce and dear; a cabbage about the size of a | murderers, thieves, and swindlers, fly for protection 
blacksmith’s fist readily bringing as much as | from the laws they have violated in other coun- 
eighteenpence or two shillings, English. The | tries, and under other governments. It has be- 
market is opened with the earliest peep of day- | come almost a proverb in the United States, that, 
light, and may be considered well over by six | when a runaway debtor is not to be found—when 
o'clock in the morning. The meat is killed dur- | a slave-stealer is totally missing, or a murderer 
ing the preceding night, and brought to the stalls has contrived to elude justice.—he has chalked 
in a state that may properly be termed yet warm | upon his house-door, G. t. T.—“ Gone to Texas.” 
with life. Even with this necessary, though dis- | Nor has this passed into a proverb without much 
agreeable haste, unless it be cooked almost imme- | fact to support it. Many innocent and deluded 
diately, it will, during the hottest weather, turn | people are certainly mixed up with this vile popu- 
green, and putrify before mid-day. At any time lation—and some mercantile men of respectability, 
to purchase more than is needful for the day’s education, and probity ; but in the main, scoun- 
consumption, is useless ; as all beyond that becomes | drelism, under one shape or another, constitutes the 
waste. Beef and fish are very cheap indeed ; larger portion of the present population of Texas. 


their price may be considered almost nomi-| Were it either necessary or becoming, I could give 


nal. Pork is higher, and mutton higher still, | 
though of the most wretched quality, and the nar- 
rowest conceivable supply. The exceeding dearth 
of green vegetables is severely felt by the new- 
comer in this intensely sultry climate ; and in con- 
junction with drinking water of the vilest descrip- 
tion, contributes, I doubt not, very much to the 





the names of several parties of the most respectable 
standing in Galveston, (so far, at least, as wealth 
may be considered to confer respectability,) who 
were Southern slave-stealers, old smugglers and 
buccaneers in the Mexican and Indian seas, run- 
away swindlers and murderers in the States. This 
is stated with the greater certainty, as the indivi- 
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duals alluded to were within the range of my own | a large company being at the time present, he pri- 
acquaintance, and, in some instances, have related | vately inquired of me whether I knew, or had ever 
their lives and adventures within my own hearing. seen Captain Thompson, or Mexican Thompson, as 
I also, on one occasion, accidentally met with no | he was more generally termed. On my replying in 
Jess a character than the first mate to the celebrated | the negative, Mr. F. pointed out an individual in the 
Lafitte the pirate, whose head-quarters were on | crowd, with the remark,—“ That is the very man. 
Galveston (formerly called St. Louis) Island ; and | He is one of the boldest fellows that ever breathed, 
who took such an active part with the Americans | or he would not dare to come into Galveston, 
at New Orleans during their last war with England. | where he knows there are many who would seek 


On another occasion, I shall probably have a cu-_ his life, but are, perhaps, afraid to encounter him. 


rious story to tell of this old campaigner. 

Sc me three or four years ago, as I am informed | 
by the older inhabitants of the island, Galveston | 
was scarcely habitable by people of decent life, in | 


| He is a frank and good-natured man, but of the 


most desperate and reckless character. I do not 
think there is a single individual in the whole 
island who would care to fight him, if he could 


consequence of the numbers of desperate gamblers | possibly help it, with any weapon.” On inquiry, 
who infested it ; set all law and authority at de- | I found that Thompson (an Englishman, I believe, 
fiance, and, by intimidation, and the force of arms, | by birth) had, several years previously, been the 


(which they openly carried,) maintained themselves | 
at whatever period, and during any length of time, | 
they might think proper. At that period, the for- 
midable Bowie-knife was in pretty active opera- 
tion ; and assassination the ordinary termination 
of personal quarrels and disputes. Mr. F. of Gal- 
veston, a gentleman whose kindness to me in sick- 
ness and difficulties deserves this public acknow- 
ledgment, has related an anecdote to me, touching 


captain of a sloop of war in the Mexican service. 
During the latter end of the year 1855, he was or- 
dered to Galveston bay, for the purpose, it was 
stated, of ascertaining the facts connected with 
certain troubles that had previously taken place at 
Anahuac, between the Mexican government and 
the people there. Thompson, however, improved 
upon these orders, (if they were his orders,) and at 
once attacked, captured, and carried off an Ame- 





this subject, which I cannot withhold from the | rican vessel then engaged in the Texan trade, and 
reader, as it so strikingly illustrates the lawless- | which at the time chanced, by ill luck, to fall in 
ness and disregard of human life which then pre- | his way. This act was regarded by the inhabit- 
vailed. One evening, towards sunset, he was | ants as a virtual declaration of war on the part of 
standing at his doorway in the principal street | Mexico; and the highest indignation was expressed 
of Galveston, when he observed a man of respectable | towards the individual aggressor himself. Time 
appearance and carriage, coming down the rude | passed on: the revolution which made Texas in- 
causeway towards him. Not far behind was an- | dependent was effected ;—no restitution or redress 
other individual, who walked rather faster than | for Thompson’s violence was made,—when, lo! he 
the first one, and apparently with the intention of appeared again in Galveston, alone, and as bold 
overtaking him. This he shortly did ; and on | and confident as Hector himself. He came and 
passing by, drew a bowie-knife, stabbed the unsus- | returned, when and in what manner he pleased, 
pecting victim of his revenge, who instantly fell | and no man ventured to meddle with him. On 
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dead upon the spot ; and, with the greatest! coolness | 
and deliberation, wiped the knife-blade upon his | 
sleeve, and walked on as before. This was within | 
about fifty yards of Mr. F.’s door. Little or no 

notice was taken of the matter; nor was the indi- | 
vidual who had committed the crime, even so much 
as arrested. In the “city” itself, matters are now 
considerably improved ; but no further off than 
Houston, and throughout the country generally, | 
the knife, pistol, or rifle, is the supreme arbiter in | 
every personal “ difficulty ’—as a quarrel is there | 
termed—that occurs. Even during my own resi- | 


my expressing the wish, Mr. F. introduced me to 
this singular individual. He was a man of middle 
stature,\stout, but compact, possessed of the most 
good-humoured and pleasing of countenances,— 
wore huge mustachios of a reddish-brown colour, 
—carried on all occasions a brace of double-bar- 


| relled rifle pistols upon his person, besides a bowie- 
_knife,—while his conversation evidently showed 


that he lacked neither native intellect nor educa- 
tion. Indeed, to speak the truth, I was really 
“ taken” with him. 

Some few days after this interview, Mr. S., the 


dence in Galveston, a man was one morning found, | pilot of whom I have previously made mention, 
in the midst of the town, slaughtered in a similar | expressed to me his intention of going down into 
manner, and, as far as my knowledge or inquiries | Mexico Proper, with the view of settling there, in 
went, with equal impunity on the part of the mur- | case things were found according to his expectation. 
derer. Indeed, at this very day, although the | From that time, up to November 1841, (and seve- 
crime of assassination is actually less frequent than | ral months had elapsed,) I heard nothing of either 
formerly, human life is held at the least possible | Mr. S. or Captain Thompson ; until one evening, 
value, and esteemed not too great an atonement as I was smoking my cigar, after a hard day’s 
for very venial crimes. I shall have occasion to hunting, and trying to famigate away the myriads 
give some curious illustrations of this fact, before | of musquitoes that filled the air, as though with 
my observations upon Texan society are concluded ; | diist,—Mr. S. the pilot entered ; and, sitting down 
hut, for the present, let the story of Captain Thomp- upon a rough-hewn sofa by my side, informed me 
son suffice, that he had just returned from Mexico, and subse- 

Being one evening at the Tremont hotel, in com- | quently related the following story of Captain 
pany with Mr, F., the gentleman above alluded to, | Thompson :— 
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“Mr. Hooton,” he began, “let me beg of you 
never to drink spirits any more,—for I have seen 
such a sight with Captain Thompson in Mexico, 
originating altogether in brandy-drinking, as I 
hope never to see again in this world, and which 
has made me a tee-totaller for life.” 

“ What has happened, Mr. S.?” I inquired. 

“T told you,” he replied, “that I was going 
down to Mexico. Thompson wanted to go with 
me ; and eventually we agreed to sail for Tampico, 
taking my pilot-boat, and that Thompson should 
act as captain. During the whole passage, which, 
owing to unfavourable weather, lasted nearly a 
fortnight, he did nothing, scarcely, but drink 
brandy day and night. He scarcely either ate or 
slept. When we arrived at Tampico, and went 
ashore, Thompson put a belt round his body, stuck 
a brace of pistols in it, and additionally armed 
himself with a cutlass. Three of the men we had 
brought with us he armed in the same manner ; 
and, thus attended, walked into the town. He 
said it was needful, in such a place as Mexico, 
where a man was never safe of his life. In one of 
the principal streets he stepped aside to get a 
‘drink’ of brandy and water, at a groggery. 


When he had ordered what he wanted, he gazed | 


steadfastly in the face of the landlord who was 
serving him behind the bar, and then demanded 





whether his name was not so and so ?—(giving the 
name, which I omit.) The man said it was his 
name. ‘ Then,’ replied Thompson, ‘ do you not re- 
member, about seven years ago, being my first 
mate? Do you remember how you betrayed me? 
and that I promised, if ever I met with you again, 
—no matter how long first,—I would shoot you? 
I shall be as good as my word.’ And immediately 
he drew a pistol upon the astonished vintner, and 
pulled the trigger; but the weapon missed fire, 
The second was upon the point of being discharged, 
when the man attacked drew a double-barrelled 
gun from underneath his counter; and, before 
Thompson could fire a second time, put the con- 
tents of both barrels into his body. He was almost 
cut in two, and fell dead upon the floor. One of 
his men immediately jumped over the counter, 
sabre in hand, and clove the innkeeper down,— 
nearly cutting the head and upper part of the body 
from the remainder. They were now making off, 
when the acting authorities, hearing something of 
the disturbance, arrested the attempted fugitives ; 
and, within an hour, without judge, jury, or trial, 
the three men were shot. Such is law in Mexico, 
and such the effectsof drink in this burningclimate.” 

And thus Mr. S. ended his story, and thereby 


enabled me to be the first who has put the death 
of the notorious Mexican Thompson on record. 





THE CORNOPEAN. 


To the Editor of Tait’s Magazine. 


EpInsurGu, 10th February, 1843. 

_ Smr;—Having lately taken some interest in a musical 
instrument of great power of tone, and of expression,— 
viz., the Cornopean, or Cornet a Pistons (as the French 
call it,) it struck me that one or two difficulties, which 
stand in the way of performers who are not very skilful, 
might be removed in a very simple manner. 

_ The cornopean is pitched by means of crooks varying 
in length. The instrument without a crook, stands in 
B ; and, by adapting to it its crooks of A, A flat, G, F, 
E, E flat, or D, its pitch gradually descends ; the natu- 
ral scale of the instrument being upon these keys; while, 
by means of the Pistons, music upon any key may be 
performed, as the cornopean with three pistons compre- 
hends the chromatic scale throughout the whole compass 
of the instrument.— When pitched upon A, A flat, or G, 
the tone is brilliant ; but, in the hands of an ordinary 
performer, the cornopean is then more adapted for the 
open air, or for a very large apartment, owing to the 
difficulty of softening the power of the instrument. 

When the longer crooks (viz., those of F, E, E flat, or 
D,) are used, the tone is much softened ; but it becomes 
impossible to play in tune the notes produced by the 
pistons, owing to the slides not being long enongh to 
enable the performer to flatten the notes sufficiently by 
drawing the slides out to a suitable extent. Indeed, 
when the slides are pulled out to nearly their whole 
length, they must be remarkably well-fitted, or they 
cease to be perfectly air-tight ; and so destroy all chance 
of bringing out the notes properly. 

A difficulty exists in playing the cornopean as an ac- 
companiment to the pianoforte, &c., inasmuch as the 
natural scale of the instrument never being upon C, the 
music must be transposed; which, especially in difficult 
passages played at sight, is always more or less annoy- 
img. For example, if the key played upon by the orches- 
tra be C, the cornopean with the A flat crook must be 





played in E major; or, if the G crook be used, it must 
be played in F major. If the orchestra plays in A, the 
cornopean with the A crook must be played in C; with 
the G crook, in D; and so on. 

Now this transposition, in playing an accompaniment 
to the pianoforte, &c., is always troublesome; and it 
struck me that by /engthening the tuning slides, the in- 
strument might be pitched upon C; by which not only 
would the tone be softened, but the trouble of transpo- 
sition be done away with. 

I had three long slides adapted to a very good Ger- 
man cornopean, by Mr. Glen, musical instrument maker, 


_in North Bank Street ; and, by combining the crooks,— 


as, for instance, putting on the E flat and F crooks,— 
I threw the instrument down to C, and the experiment 
succeeded perfectly. The power of the instrument could 
be modified to a much softer degree than when pitched 
higher, so as to serve as a good accompaniment for a 
female voice ; in short, it approached very closely to the 
timbre of the French horn when very softly played. The 
piston notes could be brought out perfectly in tune, and 
the trouble of transposing was avoided. The instrument 
merely requires the addition of the three slides of extra 
length, and of course serves as well as before for any of 
its usual keys. An additional crook may be made to 
throw it down to C, or, in the German instruments, 
where one crook fits into another, a combination of these 
crooks may be used. 

I may remark, that, in 1841, I got made, by Mr. 
Glen, some of those funnel-shaped mouth-pieces for the 
Cornopean, which are suggested in Graham’s Essay on 
Musical Composition, and which have since been adopted 
by the best London makers, instead of the cup-shaped 
mouth-pieces formerly in fashion ; and I found the tone 
of the instrument much improved by them. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


A Scorrisn AMATEUR. 
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In writing the Historical Memoirs of the Queens 
of England, Miss Lawrance must necessarily have 
turned her attention to the social position of women 
of every rank, so far as information was attain- 
able. While making inquiry concerning the royal 
and fair inmates of the palace, the lady of the feudal 
casties or the noble recluse of the convent, she must 
have been enabled, by her careful and really learned 
research, aided by a picturesque and poetical fancy, 
to elicit many particulars of the condition of the 
humbler female inmates of the workshop in the 
city, and the farm-house in the country, which she 
has here turned to account in a work of a more 
compreheusive character than the Memoirs of Eng- 
lish Queens. 

Even at a very early and comparatively barbarous 
period of English history, female influence was felt 
in public affairs, and always beneficently. Ata later 
period, female influence gave the impulse to the Re- 
formation ; and to a woman's patronage England 
owes the introduction of the Art of Printing. At the 
period of the Roman invasion, when the internal 
condition of Britain is first made known with any- 
thing deserving to be regarded as authentic history, 
the women held a higher place in the social system 
than is usually accorded to them among barbarous 
tribes. They, however, vindicated or achieved 
their right to share or to hold the supreme au- 
thority by their warlike character. The history 
of the heroic British Queen, Boadicea, is conclusive 
of the condition of the women in the earlier periods 
of our authentic annals, though hers may have been 
an extraordinary crisis. But the British women, 
at least in the southern parts of the island, also 
cultivated some of the arts of peace. They knew 
the use of the distaff, were skilful in weaving cloth, 
and also beautiful baskets of fine grass; and they 
had some knowledge of embroidery, and of dyeing 
or staining stuffs with colours, A Roman writer, 
Dio Cassius, describes Boadicea as a woman of tall 
stature, clothed in a parti-coloured vest, gathered 
round her in thick folds, over which she wore a 
large mantle; her yellow hair flowing to the 
ground, while around her neck was a gold chain. 
Miss Lawrance conjectures that this ornament may 
have been the torque, a symbol of royal authority, 
consisting of three or four flexible gold rods twisted 
together, and fashioned at the ends so as to hook 
roundtheneck. Butthe warlike queen, whoachieved 
the sovereign power, must have been a rare excep- 
tion among the sex. The inferior station assigned 
to all women among the ancient Britons, from the 
(ueen downwards, is shown in the romantic Tales, 
and also in the laws and usages of the period elapsing 
between the Roman and the Saxon invasion. In 
the attempt to illustrate the condition of the women 
of those times, in respect of legal rights and custo- 
mary privileges, we find, among other curious traits 
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of manners, the following notice of the laws for 
regulating the interior arrangements of the palace, 
and the domestic state of the queen :— 


While each officer of the king, down to the falconer, 
has his appropriated place in the hall, the king’s wife oc- 
cupies her solitary chamber, waited upon by a single at- 
tendant handmaiden; a steward, who is to “serve her 
in her chamber with meat and drink;” and a page, who 
“is to convey messages between the chamber and the 
hall, keep the keys of her coffers, and supply the cham- 
ber;” and two or three inferior attendants. That in 
this state of melancholy seclusion, the queen should oc- 
casionally ask the solace of song, seems to have oc- 
curred to the law-makers as no unlikely circumstance; 
they therefore enact that, “when the queen shall will a 
song in her chamber, let the bard sing a song respecting 
Camlan,” (the battle in which Arthur fell,) “and that 
not loud, lest the hall be disturbed !”—lest the amusement 
of the queen should interrupt that of her servants, the 
a0 mead-drinkers carousing round the blazing 

earth. 

Among a people where the queen was held in such low 
estimation, we cannot expect to find a woman raised to 
the supreme power; and thus, from the time of Boadicea 
to the invasion of the Saxons, we have no instance of a 
queen reigning in her own right. Nor does it appear 
that, under the restored British sway, women were 
capable of holding lands; they, however, possessed some 
rights, though very limited, and on the whole, the infe- 
rior class of women seem to have possessed more inde- 
pendence than the higher. 

On reference to these curious laws, although we find 
it laid down as an axiom that the value of every woman 
is one-third of that of her husband, still it appears that, 
in case of separation by mutual consent, the joint pro- 
perty was very fairly shared between them. The quo- 
tation, although long, is too characteristic to be passed 
over, and it is therefore given. 

“Tf husband and wife separate, the husband has the 
swine and the sheep; if only one kind, to be shared. 
Goats are to the husband. Of the children, the eldest 
and youngest to the husband; the middlemost to the 
wife. The household furniture shared; but the milking 
vessels, except the pail, to the wife; the husband the 
drinking vessels and riddle; the wife the sieve. The 
husband has the upper stone of the hand-mill, the wife 
the lower one. The upper garments are the wife’s, the 
under garments the husband’s; and the kettle, coverlet, 
bolster, fuel axe, settle, and all the hooks except one; 
the pan, trivet, axe, bill, ploughshare, flax, linseed, wool, 


' and the house-bag, to the wife ; if any gold, it is to be 


shared between them. The husband to have the corn 
above ground and under, and the barn, the poultry, and 
one of the cats; the rest to the wife. To the wife, the 
meat in the brine and the cheese in the brine; those 
hung up belong to the husband. The butter, meat, and 
cheese in cut, belong to the wife; also as much meal as 
she can carry between her arms and knees, from the 
store-room to the house. Their apparel to be divided.” 


According to the same laws, the wife had an exclusive 
right to her jewellery and wearing apparel: nor was 
this a trifling boon; for in an early state of society, these 
supplied the place of a current coinage, and the robe, or 
the mantel, or the bracelet, often purchased food during 
famine, or supplied a ransom to the captive. From an- 
other law we find that the wife of eH won man,” 
which seems to meana free man, might her “ under- 
garment, mantle, head-cloth, and shoes,” (and this was, 
probably, well-nigh her whole apparel,) without consent 
of her husband; and “can give meat and drink uare- 
strictedly, and can lend the furniture.” The wife of the 
“taeog,” orbondsman, could only lend her head-cover- 
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ing; and of her household utensils only “her sieve and | part of Europe into the current coin. Necklaces adorned 
riddle,” and these but “at the distance she can be heard | with gems, gold chains, broaches, crosses, bands for the 
calling with her feet on the threshold.” The reason for | head, and bracelets, apparently of great weight and 
these restrictions in regard to the wife of the bondsman | value, meet us in the wills of Saxon high-born women. 

was, probably, owing to the fact that the household Although the dress of the high-born lady chiefly con- 


and even the clothing, were the property of the | sisted of fine woollen or linen, still, even at this early 
sae s heed master. period, we find occasional mention of silk. The peculiar 


In reflecting on these curious ancient laws, it seems | style of the Saxon dress, consisting of long and flowing 
strange to find the middle classes of women in possession | garments, and which were worn by men as well as by 
of privileges apparently denied to the highest. But this | women, was probably the origin of the early superiority 
we shall find arose entirely out of the rude state of so- | of the Saxon women, especially the high-born, in the arts 
ciety. . . . . . . Although no “swords might be | of weaving and embroidery. That in weaving, even so 
pit to leap from their scabbards” to avenge the wrongs | early as the commencement of the seventh century, they 
or maintain the rights of the fair and noble lady ; al- | had attained to some perfection, is proved by a passage 
though no place of honour was assigned to her, and no | from one of Aldhelm’s Latin poems, where he speaks of 
admiring homage paid, and she sat in her solitary cham- | “ the shuttles, filled not with purple only but with vari- 
ber weaving the delicate web, or engaged with the dis- | ous colours, moved here and there among the thick- 
taff, the housewife was valued at a higher rate, for on her | spreading threads ;’ and he alludes, in another passage, 
it depended whether the labour of her husband should | to woven borders. 
be in vain. On her devolved the joint care of the cattle, Although little is known of the women of the 
and the exclusive care of the dairy; and the active and | | idle and inferior classes, it is at least certain that 


laborious wife, like the good milch-cow, could not but be i ; > 
prized, since the comfort of the rude household depended their protection was insured by a double fine ; so 


on them both. Woman in the abstract, among our Cel- | that, where the principle of pecuniary compensa- 
tic ancestors, occupied a sufficiently low station; but in-| tion for injury was applied to all offences, those 
dividual woman gained that consideration from her use- against women, instead of being rated lower, were 


ful drudgery which among the Teutonic nations was | . . 7 : , 
awarded to her higher qualities; and thus the British | 1? ©V@T™Y ©4s¢ much higher ; thus marking the con- 


law, while it estimated her value at only one-third of her sideration in which the “ weaker vessel” was held. 
husband’s, allowed her an equal participation of his | Women appeared, at all amusements and festivals, 
goods. a | not as attendants and ministers to the pleasure of 

The Saxon invasion was & happy era for the their lords, but as partakers, and ornaments of the 
women of Britain. In their rational respect for social assemblies. The rude illuminations of the 
the sex, in what Charles Lamb describes as “true | period present the male and female guests seated 
gallantry,” the Saxons were like the Anglo-Ame- | side by side, as in modern times, around the well- 
ricans of modern times. One grand distinction of | eoyered board ; conversing, or listening to the 
the whole Teutonic race, was the relative station | songs of the minstrel. The first missionaries 
held by the women ; who, among the rude north- | of Christianity to Britain were warmly welcomed 
ern nations, were considered the equal of man; and patronised by the women; and the first 
while amongst che most*polished nations of classical | monasteries were those endowed by wealthy 
antiquity they were either the toys or drudges of | and noble ladies ; and which were, consequently, 
their lords. The Saxon queens possessed many | eyen when intended for men, often placed under 
- ights and privileges, but the condition of private | female rule. This anomaly has excited attention, 
ladies marks more decidedly the social position | and Miss Lawrance solves the difficulty by conjec- 
held by the sex. According to Sharon Turner, an | turing that the royally-descended Lady Abbess 
excellent authority on the subject— = | could not submit to the sway of any man ; and also 

“They were allowed to possess, to inherit, and to | adduces the superior fitness of the educated Saxon 


transmit landed property; they were present at the wit- | alt f 1 affai J ; 
ena-gemot and the shire-gemot; they were permitted to | Wen to administer conyentual allairs, when com- 


gue and be sued in the courts of justice; and their per- | pared with the capacity of men, trained only to 
sons, their safety, their liberty, their property, were pro- | war and the chase. What a contrast does the life 
tected by express laws.”"—* That the Anglo-Saxon ladies | and business of a modern lady of rank present to 


both inherited and disposed of property as they pleased : re} 
we have many instances. A wife is mentioned who de that of the noble Saxon matron! and how much 


vised land by her will, with consent of her husband, in | More of true dignity surrounded her, when— 

his lifetime. We read also of land that a wife had sold Placed at the head of a household consisting, perhaps, 

in her husband’s lifetime. Widows selling property is | of more than a hundred office-bearers and serfs, the 

also of common occurrence; so is the incident of women | “lady” among the Saxons, as her very name, “ hifwdge,” 

devising it.” loaf-giver, implied, was the person to whom each mem- 
The Saxon ladies sat in the shire-gemots or county | ber of the family looked, not only for his general com- 

courts, though probably only when they were land- fort, but for his daily bread. While the king, and his 


. earls, and his theyns, were absent, engaged in war, or 
holders. In this and some other respects women following the chase, or carousing over the mead-cup at 


possessed a nearer equality of civil rights with their | home, it devolved on the wife or the daughter to provide 
* Masters,” than in modern polished times. the household both with food and clothing, and to exer- 

Like the British females, the Saxon ladies seem to have cise that continued superintendence which domestic cares 
possessed unquestioned right to the clothes, jewels, and , must always demand. 


plate, which had belonged to them previously to mar- . . : 
riage,and, what the former do not aaa to ond possess- A sk etch of the history of the Lady Hilda, the 
ed, full power of disposing of them by will. And the | ©@20nized Abbess of Whitby, enables Miss Law- 


value and number of these garments and jewels would | rance to illustrate the condition of the nobly-born 
surprise the modern reader, who, perhaps, is scarcely | and learned women of that age. The biographer 
aware that, at an early and unsettled period of society, | of Hilda, the venerable Bede, points exultingly to 


plate, but especially jewels, were valued not alone for _ 
their intrinsic beauty, or as designating high station, but the learned men who had obtained high ecclesi 











as forming a most useful species of money, easily con- | #Stical dignities, and the band of missionaries that 
cealed or carried away, and easily convertible in any | had been among the pupils of Hilda’s convent 




































school. She has the honour to have been the | 

ness and instructor of Cadmon, who has been | 
styled the Saxon Milton ; and whose original con- 
dition, when his extraordinary genius dawned, was 
that of an ignorant neat-herd, belonging to the ab- 
bey. Her successor, Elfleda, the daughter of King 
Oswy, who is also commemorated by Bede, was 
not less eminent in active virtue and solid acquire- 
ments. Instead of spending their lives in the vain 
practice of unmeaning rites, and useless fasts, pen- 
ances and mortifications, and living in ascetic seclu- 
sion ‘som the world, their course was one of rea- 
sonable piety and active virtue. They employed 
their talents and learning in diffusing knowledge, 
civilisation, and religion, by means of the youths | 
trained in their schools. These were a much higher | 
order of benefactresses than those ladies who after- | 
wards lavishly endowed monasteries and churches 
with their wealth, but left its administration solely 
to the lazy and luxurious monks. 

The strong prepossession for the Anglo-Nor- 
mans which was visible in Miss Lawrance’s His- 
tory of the Queens of England, is not less conspi- 
cuous in this work ; in which an attempt is made 
to prove that the Norman Conquest was especially 
beneficial to the Saxon women, as well as to the 
whole nation. Asa sample of the sort of agree- 
able antiquarian entertainment which the volume 
affords, we select the description of the daily rou- | 
tine of the life of the nun after she was professed. 

About five o’clock in the morning, the nuns, if in the 
winter season, each bearing a taper, proceeded to the 
church, and there performed the first of the daily ser- 
vices,“ prime.” After a short period devoted to medi- 
tation, they assembled to breakfast, and this seems to 
have consisted on fast-days of fish and water, on other 
days of meat and beer,—the usual breakfast of all classes 


during the middle ages. After this they went to their | 
daily occupations, and moderate conversation on various | 











subjects was allowed. At eight o’clock, the bell sum- 
moned them to “ tierce,” the service which answers to 
the “ morning prayer” of the English church, and whieh | 
was followed by “ sexts,” at which high mass was per- | 
formed; and when the sermon, if there was any, was | 
preached. These services lasted until nearly ten o’clock, | 
and then the nuns proceeded to their refectory to dinner. | 

Their diet, judging from the minute directions to the | 
cellaress of Barking abbey, seems to have been good and | 
various. 


In this very curious document, we find that she | 


' 


‘was to provide twenty-two good oxen for the convent, (to | 


be salted down for the winter provision,) as well as salt | 
herrings and salmon ; that she was to provide geese for | 
Michaelmas-day; fowls and pig at various times; pork, | 
and “ white puddings with eggs, pepper, and saffron,” 
for Advent; eels for Sheer Thursday, and pancakes for 
Shrove-tide. She was to make due provision of ale and 
wine, and give each nun (“layde” she is called) her | 
_liverage ” of two pounds of almonds, five pounds of | 
rice, one pound of figs, and one pound of raisins, each 
week during Lent. As all the Benedictine convents | 
strictly followed the same rule, the duties of each cel- | 
laregs were, doubtless, the same as those of her sister | 
officer at Barking, and there is no reason to believe that | 
the black-robed sisters ever, except on fast-days, sat | 
down to “ Lenten fare.” 
At the tables in the refectory the nuns, sat in order, | 
another table being placed at the end for the novices | 
and pupils ; the table for the superior of the convent, | 
who was either abbess or prioress, was raised on a dais 
at the upper end ; but from the account of Barking 
abbey, it appears that the superior most frequently 
dined in her private room. On the ringing of a hand- 
bell, the dishes were brought in, and all the nuns stood 





While a short Latin grace was said—generally by the 
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precentrix. There were servants under the direction 
of the cellaress, to bring whatever was wanted; and dur- 
ing the whole time, a nun read from a desk a portion of 
Scripture, or some religious book. When dinner was 
concluded, the reader returned thanks, and the benedie- 
tion having been given by the prioress, or, in her 

by the sub-prioress or pracentrix, the nins retired. 

The period between after dinner and “ nones” seems 
to have been devoted to recreation. Friends called 
about that time, and the nuns retired to the cloisters to 
converse, or walked in the garden. 

The mid-day service “nones” was very short, and it 
does not seem that the nuns were obliged to assemble in 
church. Immediately after they took their “ meridian,” 


| a noontide slumber, which our forefathers, during the 


middle ages, always indulged in, and which was abso- 


| lutely necessary to the nuns, as their nightly rest was 


broken into by the midnight service. It was at this 
time that the younger nuns mostly endeavoured to meet 
their friends at the postern door, to enjoy a little secu- 
lar conversation, and sometimes, through aid of the 
portress, they would steal out, to catch a furtive glance 
at the gaieties of that world which they had professed 
to renounce. The injunction, therefore, of Dean Kent- 
wode to the convent of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, in the 
fifteenth century, that “ some sadde woman, and dis- 
crete, honeste, and wel named, for shuttying the cloyster 
dores,” should be appointed, was not unneedful. 

How long the “ meridian,” was allowed, we cannot 
ascertain, nor the precise time of the “ vespers,” or 
“even-song.” According to some writers, yespers were 
performed at three o’clock p.m., while others give five 
o’clock as the time. The latter seems the more correct, 


inasmuch as the service itself, especially the hymns, re- 


” 


fer to the “ close of day,” a phrase which might be ap- 


| plied to five o’clock, but certainly not to the earlier time. 


The nuns, too, are represented as exercising their vari- 
ous occupations in the cloister before even-song ; but 
there would have been searcely time, if three o’clock had 
summoned them to the service. 

At five, therefore, the sisterhood again proceeded to 
the church, and on their regurn, on those days when 
supper was allowed, partook of a slight refreshment. 
Among the more devotional, or the more rigid, the in- 
terval between even-song and complin (the concluding 
service of the day) was devoted to reading, and to me- 


| ditation; and it was considered a mark of superior sanc- 


tity never to speak to any one. 

At seven o’clock the bell summoned the nuns to the 
completorium, or complin, when the emphatic benediction 
of “ May\the Lord grant you good rest and a quiet night,” 
was pronounced; and after prayers and hymns, that 
supplicated protection from violent men, but more espe- 
cially and earnestly protection from the powers of dark- 
ness, the service of the day closed. 

Soon after this, the nuns retired to rest in their dormi- 
tory, or “dortour,” where they slept until midnight. Then 
the chapel-bell again summoned them to the “ nocturna 
vigilia,” or “ lauds,” as they were more frequently called 
—a short but beautiful service, entirely made up of 
thanksgivings; and then they again retired to rest, until 
summoned by the bell for “ prime.” 

Such was the daily routine of conventual life ; some- 
times varied by fasts and longer vigils, but sometimes 
also relieved by splendid processions and festivals ; and 
at Christmas and Easter, more especially by social ob- 
servances, which rendered the convent the scene of mirth 
and rejoicing, no less than the abodes of the laity. 

It is proper here to remark, that nuns, during the 
middle ages, were by no means so strictly immured ag 
they are in the modern conventual establishments. They 
were allowed to receive visiters in the presence of an- 
other nun ; and on some occasions, “ secular women” 
seem to have been allowed to sojourn for some time in 
the house. 


This was the practice in France and Italy antil 
the present time. In French memoirs we contin- 
ually read of the gay court ladies clearing scores 
with Heaven by retiring to some favourite convent 
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to spend the Holy week, or the season of Lent, in 
seclusion and devotion. Miss Lawrance holds 
the silence of Piers Plowman, Chaucer, and other 


satirists of the middle ages, to be conclusive of the | Miss 


purity and high morality of the female recluses, and 
the good order which prevailed in their establish- 
ments; while the lives of the monks provoked 
censure by their licentiousness. Down to the dis- 
solution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., few 

and those vague or extravagant, could 
be brought against the female convents, even by 
the royal commissioners, interested in making out 
a case against them. The education of the whole 
female population, was then in the hands of the 
nuns ; and it appears probable that in large towns 
the seminaries belonging to the nunneries held the 
place of our girls’ day-schools, and that in them 
girls of inferior station were instructed in useful 
female employments. A very old man told Aub- 
rey, that just before the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, he remembered, when a boy, to have seen 
the nuns of St. Mary, near Bridgewater, walking 
in the meadows belonging to their house, sur- 
rounded by their scholars, and each with a distaff 
in her hand. The education of the common order 
of female children, is supposed to have been gra- 
tuitous, though boarders were received into the 
convent, as in Catholic countries to the present day. 
The high-born girls often received a learned edu- 
cation ; and were instructed in music, and the ex- 
quisite embroidery and fine needlework for which 
the ladies of England had long been celebrated ; 
while those of inferior rank were instructed in the 
useful arts of husewifry, then somewhat numer- 
ous and onerous, as the housewife and her maidens 
exercised the arts of the weaver, the baker, the 
dyer, and the spinster. The nuns also instructed 
girls of all ranks in their religious duties. 

In the early period of the Plantagenets, Miss 
Lawrance is inclined to think that women of the 
middle class enjoyed a fully equal, if not superior, 
degree of consideration to that enjoyed by the same 
class of women in modern times, when their rights 
have been curtailed to save their modesty! Their 
names often appear in civil cases, and they not 
only held independent property, but are imagined 
to have been more frequently engaged in trade 
than modern refinement permits. If there had 
been Lord Huntingtowers in those times, which, 
no doubt, there were, they might have found female 
money-lenders, both Christian and Jewish. Among 
the lower classes, women were then the general 
medical advisers ; and, to the skill of the herbalist, 
the wise woman often added the arts of the pre- 
tended sorceress. The belief in the powers of the 
vervain and rue, and the mysterious misletoe, 
scarcely yet exploded in some rural remote locali- 
ties, together with spells, charms, and incanta- 
tions, and many modes of divination, were, in the 
twelfth century, in full potency ; while the age of 
chivalry was only dawning, and witchcrsft was 
still treated, by churchmen, asan imposture. The 
volume closes with a period when the History of 
the Women of England becomes less conjectural, 
and when the generous illusions of chivalry arose 
to exalt one sex, and refine both, 





From the hymns employed in the daily services of 
the Church in the twelfth century, and those especi- 
ally appropriated to particular times and festivals, 
iss Lawrance has given some beautiful specimens, 
which are, as we presume, now first translated. 
They not only breathe a warm devotional spirit, 
but are really beautiful hymns, some of which 
might at once be received into any modern collec- 
tion. After giving a hymn for Easter from the 
“Sarum Missal,” our authoress states— 


The Complin hymn for Lent is more beautiful, and sup. 
plicates still more earnestly protection from the powers 
of darkness. And it was natural; for not only was Pas- 
chaltide a joyful season, but, in the words of the old ro- 
mance of Merlin— 


“ The dayes are clerer, and draweth longe ;” 


and thus a soft twilight was around our forefathers when 
they exchanged the Complin hymn for Lent for the more 
joyful carol that welcomed Paschaltide; and ere this was 
exchanged for the Pentecost hymn, the service was sung 
by the pleasant light of the declining sun. 

Far different was it when the subjoined hymn was 
sung. It was then “ black Lent,” the season of wind 
and snow, when thick clouds veiled the day, even before 
the early sunset. And by the dim light of the sepul- 
chral lamp, and tapers that scarcely cast their faint gleam 
across the chancel, was the Complin hymn for Lent sung 
—and thus, with feelings ever harmonizing with the 
seasons, and which invest with poetry all the middle-age 
observances, it breathes a deeper and more earnest 
spirit of supplication, a more trustful and child-like con- 
fidence, than the former hymn ; as though the belief 
that the powers of darkness were actually lying in wait 
in the gloom, served but to bid the child press closer to 
the fatherly arm that alone could protect him. The 
metre is the same as the original in the “ Sarum Missal.” 


“ Thou who art the day, the light, 
Chase these gathering shades of night, 
By thine all-pervading might, 
Light of lights, we pray to thee ! 
Holiest Lord! amid the shade 
Of thickest night put forth thine aid ; 
Oh, guard us while in sleep we're laid. 
For peaceful rest we pray to thee! 


By no horrid dreams molested, 
By no snares of night infested, 
Safe from him, our foe detested, 
Saviour, may we rest in thee! 


While our eyes in sleep are closing, 

May our hearts, on thee reposing, 

Find thine own right arm opposing 
Him, our deadliest enemy. 

O! safeguard of thine Israel ! 

Whose watchful care no tongue may tell, 

Chase, chase these foemen fierce, and fell, 
Of thy blood-purchased family ! 


Since thou of frailest flesh hast made us, 

Wilt thou not in the conflict aid us ?— 

Yes! safe we'll rest,—nought shall invade us,— 
Adesto nobis, Domine !” 

This, poetical as it is, would scarcely suit a col- 
lection of hymns for a modern Christian congrega- 
tion. Among the many curious morsels of anti- 
quarian lore to be found in the volume, is the trans- 
lation of a poem which, upon pretty good evidence, 
is stated to be one of those composed by the royal 
minstrel, Richard Coeur de Lion, while languishing 
in captivity. But we have already gone, perhaps, 
too far with this fragm 


ent of a work, which we 


are persuaded will, taken as a whole, leave on every 
mind a strong desire to follow this picturesque his- 
tory of the Women of England, and animated pic- 
ture of the Past, to the conclusion, 
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No one could believe, unless the facts were 
brought under notice, that so many fatal accidents, 
and so great a waste of life, is consequent upon 
mining operations. A few years since, when fifty- 
one lives were lost by an explosion in the St. 
Hilda pit, a committee of gentlemen, connected 
wit! South Shields, was appointed to investigate | 
the causes of these frightful casualties. 
quiry embraced safety-lamps, ventilation, scientific | 
instruments, infant labour in the mines, the scientific | 
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the continuance of national prosperity, as for the 
sake of humanity, that a safe, economical, and well- 
arranged system of working the mines be estab- 
lished. To this great object the labours of the 
South Shields Committee, which began its inqui- 
ries in 1839, have all been directed. Reasons of 
pure humanity do not, however, seem to have, in 


Their in- | any case, led to an overlooking the necessity of “ not 


augmenting the difficulty and cost of production,” 
—‘ which it isthe interest of all parties (save, per- 


education of the officers in mines, Government in- | haps, the mining operatives) to render cheap and 


spection, and other collateral subjects ; besides the | 


abundant.”——Of the many deplorable accidents 


economical questions involved in the most impor- | during the present century, from fire-damp alone,— 


tant national interest of coal-mining. The com- 
mittee has discharged its duties with industry and 
ability, and its Report (published in a b/we folio, 
like the Parliamentary Reports) is interesting and 
valuable in different respects, and not a little 
curious from the nature of its information. Some 
geologists, according to the rather alarming preli- 
mi disquisition, have calculated that the coal 
basin of South Wales alone might supply the whole 
kingdom at the present rate of consumption for 
3000 years! But these sanguine persons appear to 
calculate without their host, as Professor Sedgwick 
“ is convinced, that with the present increased and 
increasing demand for coal, 400 years will leave 
little more than the name of our best seams ;” and 
so thinks Professor Buckland: and thus ends the 
2000 or 1700 years’ supply supposed to exist on 
the Tyne and Wear alone. The speculations of 
Bakewell are even more dismal ; for he anticipates 
“a period, not very remote, when all the English 
mines of coal and ironstone will be exhausted.” 
What is more to the point at present, the Tyne 
coal now worked is of inferior quality, and brings 
at least 2s. a ton less in the London market than 
that of the Tees and the Wear; a fact that 
should be borne in mind by purchasers along the 
east coast of Scotland, which is generally supplied 
from the Tyne. The coal of America, of which 
the vast fields are rich and abundant, it is stated in 
this report, is only kept out of successful competi- 
tion with us from the want of capital and the 
dearness of labour. There is abundance of fine coal 
in the northern and other parts of France, and also 
in Belgium, and in Saxony, Silesia and Bohemia. 

Russia, Syria, the East Indies, China, Australia, 
and many other parts of the world abound in this 
valuable mineral ; and the philanthropist must re- 
joice to hear of this wide diffusion of a common 
blessing, though the possessors should by its means, 
at some future and indefinite period, become our 
rivals in arts and manufactures. “ Unceasing ex- 
ertion,” we are told, “and the adoption of every 
scientific improvement adapted for the extraction 
and economising of her mineral wealth, can alone 
enable Britain to continue at the head of the com- 
petition of the world.” Itisthereforeas necessary for 
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the great agent of destruction,—there are accounts 
which curdle one’s blood. The unsatisfactory, or 
positively dangerous nature of Davy’s Safety-lamp, 
which has been the undoubted cause of several fear- 
ful accidents, is demonstrated, and many fatal 
cases are specified. There is a description of the 
various lamps since constructed, both at home and 
on the continent ; but the final conclusion of the 
Committee is, that not one approaches perfection ; 
and that safety must be looked for in the preven- 
tion of accumulated Fire-damp, and other noxious 
gases, by means of proper Ventilation, and not from 
the use of any lamp. The ventilation of many, 
we may say of all the mines, in the extensive coal 
district which formed the scene of the Committee’s 
researches, “ requires important change ;” and the 
grand desideratum is “ more shafts, and more air.” 
On this subject, the evidence of R. Smith, Esq., a 
mining engineer, given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, is not a little curious, from 
revealing the world below, independently of its 
scientific importance. This gentleman had been 
extensively employed in the coal mines of Stafford- 
shire, and also in those of Portugal, Nova Scotia, 
and Cape Breton. 

Equally valuable are the statements of other 
engineers. Mr. Smith was asked,— 

“ You said, in the very dangerous works you super- 
intended in North America, you relied entirely on venti- 
lation? Yes, always, wherever J went; 1 think I should 
not be doing justice to the miners under my care, if | 
left them entirely exposed to the use of an implement, 
(the safety lamp,) which, itself being liable to accident, 
might destroy the whole of them. If there had been 
such an explosion in the coal mines in Nova Scotia as 
there was in the north of England the other day, (at 
Wallsend,) it would have swept away the entire estab- 
lishment of the company.’ - And 
“when I saw the plan produced by Mr. _Buddle, but 
which I had not an opportunity of e carefully, 
nor except when under examination by different gentle- 
men, J was su ps0 eye then oe ponent ho 
were means of centila- 
tion Pacha y 

Thus apeake Mr, Smith of about one of the best venti- 
lated mines in the uorth, with 4 distinct pits for 130 
acres. What would have been his surprise to have exa- 
mined their average condition, or to — seen one shaft 
for 3, 4, 5, and 600 acres and 

In Staffordshire, “ the sosurtthe tobaiedicie aiesabiad 
than about 300 yards cach other.” Each is sup- 





posed to get from 15 to 16 acres of coal, The average 
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depth is about 450 feet. This gentleman has been for- 
tunate enough never to lose any lives by explosion in 
the mines he has . He adds—* The true prin- 
ciple of working mines will be that of ¢ficient ventilation ; 
and my opinion is, that you mgs ps — 
any other way so properly and profitably as by keeping 
the men always in a sufe and healthy atmosphere. 

Other gentlemen examined, corroborated these 
opinions on ventilation. The coal-mines of the 
north present a painful contrast to the metallic 
mines of Cornwall, in which, at the same time, 
there is no deleterious gas to encounter, and which 
are as deep (a great cause of safety) as the coal 


mines ; some of them being 1500 feet deep, yet | 


shafts are sunk at every 200 or 300 yards for the 


purpose of ventilation. The difference between | 
the ventilation of these mines, and those of the | 


north, is brought out in the examination of Mr. 


John Taylor, a civil engineer, before a Committee _ 


of the House of Commons :— 


“Tam sorry I cannot state to the Committee the 
number of shafts at the consolidated mines (in Cornwall,) 
but I think they extend, including the winges, (the 
staples,) to more than 12 miles of perpendicular depth, 
a I beliere the horizontal galleries to more than 40.” 
To a coal mine in the north, with galleries to nearly 
double the same extent, they have a single shaft, or 
scarcely two-thirds ov a MILE in perpendicular depth. 


Mr. Taylor is asked—* But as intimately connected | 


with mining, cannot you suppose a case in which a con- 
siderable period must elapse after the completing of one 
shaft before it becomes expedient on the part of the 
owner to sink a second?” His answer is—* Certainly ; 
but we consider it the great duty of the directors of 
mines to foresee all such circumstances ; and we consider | 
it the worst management possible to delay the sinking of | 
shafts to a period that would become inconrenient. I look | 
upon that kind of foresight to be the great improvement 1 
in modern mining.” ‘ , , ; ; , 

On the introduction of the Davy lamp, Mr. Taylor | 
doubted its nature, because he feared “that it would | 
tend to make the owners of collieries not take the same 
pains for ventilation that they otherwise would do: his | 
opinion being, that the only safe thing for collieries is 
to get rid of the gas if possible.” 


There is no difference of opinion as to the best 
mode of preventing accidents in mines. The ex- | 
pense of sinking shafts is a very different consider- | 


ation. It is often enormous, but is reckoned the 
truest economy, where the mine can be productively 
worked at all. Mr. Gurney, the discoverer of the 
Bude Light a few years since, suggested a plan for 
procuring an increased force of ventilation, by the 
application of high-pressure steam, by means of an 
apparatus described in the Report; and of which 
a lithographed view is given. The Committee 
think very favourably of this suggestion, and even 
recommend ventilation by this means as far su- 
perior, in safety, economy, and facility of execu- 
_ tion and manageableness to the other modes. The 
Committee are rather favourable to a Government- 
Inspection of the mines, which shall not be trouble- 
some, nor interfere improperly with individual 
rights, or the freedom of trade; and also to the 
employment of boys in the mines, if upwards of 
eleven years of age. Both from the inhumanity of 
the practice, and the increased danger of explosions 
| from the ignorance and carelessness of boys of a 
_ tender age, they recommend that steady old men, 
_ past hard labour, should be employed, in preference 
_ to young boys, in small offices which are often im- 
_ portant to the safety of the entire establishment. 
_ They not only sanction, but protest, in the present 
state of the mining interests, and the successful 
competition of Belgium with British coal in the 
markets of Rouen and Marseilles, against boys after 
the age of eleven or twelve being prohibited from 
working in the mines ; care, however, being had to 
afford them time “ for such education as the boy’s 
situation will permit, or his parents afford.” Now, 
it must depend on the master, whether the boy’s 
situation will admit of any time for education, after 
he enters the pit, save perhaps at a Sunday School. 

The Report contains a copious Appendix, con- 





_ sisting of the various plans, letters, and memorials 


given in to the Committee, in the course of its 
labours, by mining engineers and other men of 
| science. Altogether, it is a production of great in- 
_ terest and value, and one that is highly creditable 
to all concerned, whether in reference to the inves- 
tigations, or the drawing up of the Report. 
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Forest Days; a Romance of Old Times. By G. P. R. 

James, Esq. 3 volumes. Saunders & Otley. 

Tus, if less ambitious in character than many of Mr. 
James’s romances, will, we are persuaded, be found even 
more charming. When can “ Forest Days” life in the 
greenwood, in the jovial old times of * Merry England,” 
fail to charm? The starving weavers of the north of 
England—in which many of the scenes of the romance 
are laid—might, in a Barmecide Feast with Robin Hood 
and his merry men, under the boughs in the sylvan 
glades of Sherwood, for the moment forget their misery, 
as their brethren in Glasgow and Paisley said they did, 
when fascinated by the perusal of Scott’s novels. In 
“ Forest Days,” Robin Hood is once more in the field. 
What, indeed, would they be without him! By placing 
the bold and generous outlaw in the reign of the Third 
Henry, instead of that of Cour de Lion, Mr. James has 
been able to introduce several remarkable historical | 
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personages into his scenes, as actors; though the romance 
cannot be termed historical. He has also, by this 
means, availed himself of the stirring period of one of 
the first distinct struggles between the Crown, and what 
may be almost called a popular party, led by the great 
Simon de Montfort. This struggle exalts the stealer of the 
King’s deer,—the arbiter and distributor of wild justice, 
and the redresser of wrongs, as Robin Hood has hitherto 
been considered,—into a patriot—a smaller Wallace 
or Tell ; throwing his power into the scale of the po- 
pular party, and acting a very important part in a sort 
of guerilla warfare. 

Though some of the principal characters belong t0 
history, they are here brought forward principally in 
connexion with the main plot of the story, which 
turns on the fortunes of a pair of noble lovers. There are 


inferior personages in the drama, who as strongly en- 
gage the sympathies of the reader, and, in particular, 
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one frail and humble maiden, the victim of the arch- 
villain of the Tale, whose character is finely conceived ; 
and supported throughout with great tact and deli- 
eacy. In the name of sound morals and good taste, we 
would thank Mr. James for showing that this ruined 
village maiden—woman, and fallen though she be—is 
still a reasonable and responsible being, and not a 
crouching spaniel, kissing the feet of the cruel and trea- 
cherous villain who has destroyed her ;—not one who, 
through an infatuated devotion, more allied to the lowest 
animal instinct, than to the attachment of an intelligent 
bein, #confounds the first principles of right and wrong, 
and perverts every nobler feeling of her nature to follow 
the blind impulse of misplaced love and fidelity. Some- 
thing like this has of late been the favourite female 
character in some of our modern romances. In poor 
Kate Greenly, Mr. James has done better. Without 
being vindictive, or ceasing to he gentle and womanly in 
her feelings, she retains her moral sense, and is made 
the voluntary agent in unfolding the villany of her be- 
trayer, whose plans she frustrates, without losing her 
hold upon the reader’s sympathies. This is a somewhat 
difficult task for an artist ; but it is successfully accom- 
plished. We cannot give even the faintest hint of the 
plot, or sketch of the characters; but as specimens of 
the still-life scenes, select this wayside inn of the olden 
time—the home of Kate Greenly in her days of peace 
aud innocence—which chances to turn up first :— 


The house was constructed of wood, and was but of 
two stories ; but let it not be supposed on that account 
that it was devoid of ornament, for manifold were the 
quaint carvings and rude pieces of sculpture with which it 
was decorated,and not small had heen the pains which had 
been bestowed upon mouldings and cornices, and lintels 
and dvor-posts by the hand of more than one laborious 
artisan. Indeed, altogether, it was a very elaborate 
piece of work, and had probably been originally built for 
other purposes than that which it now served; for many 
were the changes which had taken place in that part of 
the country, as well as over the rest of England, between 
the days I speak of, and those of a century before. 

Any one who examined the house closely, would have 
seen that it must have been constructed before the year 
1180 ; for there was very strong proof, in the forms of 
the windows, and the cutting across of several of the 
beams which traversed the front, that at the period of 
its erection the use of glazed casements in private houses 
was not known. At the time I speak of, however, glass 
had become plentiful in England, and, though cottages 
were seldom ornamented with anything like a lattice, 
yet no house with the rank and dignity of an inn, where 
travellers might stop in rainy and boisterous weather, 
was now without windows, formed of manifold small 
lozenge-shaped pieces of glass, like those still frequently 
employed in churches, only of a smaller size. 

The inn was a gay-looking, cheerful place, either in 
fine weather or in foul ; for, as there are some men who, 
clothe them as you will, have a distinguished and grace- 
ful air, so are there some dwellings which look sunshiny 
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| room for themselves in every country vi in England ; 
_on which the sports of the place were held; to which 
| the jockey brought his horse for sale, and tried his paces 
up and down; on which many a wrestler took a fall 
and cudgel-player got a broken head. There toe, in 
their season, were the merry may-pole and the dance 
the tabor and the pipe. There was ays | a maiden 
wooed and won ; and there along all the three 
processions of life—the infant to the font, the bride to 
the altar, the corpse te the grave. 


One more detached bit we may venture upon—an 
equestrian quite characteristic of “ Forest Days,”— 


Jogging along upon the mule, with his legs hanging 
down easily by the side of the animal, and his fat stom- 
ach resting peacefully upon the saddle, was a jolly friar, 
clothed in grey, with his capuche thrown back, the sun 
not being troublesome, and a bald head—the glistening 
smoothness of which had descended by tradition even to 
Shakspeare’s days, and was recorded by him in his Two 
Gentlemen of Verona—peeping out from a narrow ring 
of jet black hair, scarcely streaked with grey. 

His face was large and jovial, which, in good sooth, 
was no distinction in those times between one friar and 
another; but there was withal a look of ish fun 
about the corners of his small grey eyes; and a jeering 
smile, full of arch satire, quivered upon his upper lip, 
completely neutralizing the somewhat sensual and - 
loving expression of the under one, which moved up and 
down every time he spoke, like a valve, to let out the 
words that could never come in again. Indeed, he 
seemed to be one of those easy-living friars who, know- 
ing neither sorrow nor privation in their own persons, 
appeared to look upon grief and care witha ready laugh 
and a light joke, as if no such things in reality exist. 
His rosy gills, his double chin, and his large round ear, 
all spoke of marrow and fatness; and, indeed, at the very 
first sight, the spectator saw that he was not only a well- 
contented being, but one who had good reason to be so. 

Just as they reached the entrance of the tavern which 
we have mentioned, the friar, by some mismanagement, 
contrived to get his mule’s hind quarters towards the ser- 
vant, who was riding singly on horseback, and, by a 
touch of the heel, given, apparently, to make the beast 
put itself into a more convenient position for all parties, 
he produced a violent fit of kicking, in the course of 
which. the horseman received a blow upon the fleshy 
part of his thigh, which made him roar with pain. The 
seat upon the vicious beast’s back was no easy one, but 
yet the fat monk kept his position, laughing heartily, and 
calling his mule a petulant rogue, while he held him by 
his left ear, or patted his pampered neck. As soon as 
the fit was done, he rolled quietly off at the side, and 
looking up to his companion, saw, or appeared to see, 
for the first time, the wry faces which the servant man 
was making. 

“ Bless my heart !” he cried, “ has he touched thee, 
the good-for-nothing regue! 1 will chastise him for it 
soundly.” 

“ If he have not broke my leg it is not his fault,” 
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| replied the man, dismounting, and limping round his 
| horse ; * and you have as great ashare in it, mad priest, 


for bringing his heels round where they had no business 
to be.” 


“ Nay,” rejoined the friar, © I brought not his heels 





and bright, let the aspect of the sky be what it will. 
The upper story of the house projected beyond the | 
lower, and formed of itself a sort of portico, giving a | 
shelter to two long benches placed beneath it, either 
from the heat of the summer sun, or the rain of the 
spring and autumn; and it need not be said that these 
benches formed the favourite resting-place of sundry old 
men on bright summer evenings i and that many a time, | 
in fine weather, a table would be put ont upon the green | 
before the house, the bench offering seats on one side, 
while settles and stools gave accommodation on the 
other, to many a merry party round the good roast-beef 
and humming ale. 

Before the door of the inn, spread out one of those 
Pleasant open pieces of ground, which generally found | 








round, he brought them himself, and me along with 
them. It was all intended to cast me off; so the of- 


| fence is towards myself, and I shall punish him severely. 


He shall have five barley-corns of food less for his mis- 
behaviour.” 


“ Pshaw |” said the serving-man, looking up at the 


‘inn. “ You nee janting Seully, Siar + Tom sever 1 lg 


you join us. Is this the l you boasted had such good 
wine! It seems but a poor place for such commenda- 
tion.” 

“ Thou shalt find the liquor better than in any house 
in Hereford,” replied he of the grey gown ; “ whether 
you choose mead, or metheglin, or excellent warm Bur- 
guudy, or cool Bordeaux. Taste and try,—taste and 
try ; and if you find that I haye deceived you, you shall 
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cut me into pieces not an inch square,and sow me along 

the high road! There is good lodging too.—Canst thou 

not trust a friar ?” 

Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. By C. Bond. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood & Sons. 

These Miscellanies consist of reminiscences of Inver- 
ness, alias, Clachnacudin, taken down by the Editor of 
the Inverness Herald from the conversation of a man of 
ninety years of age, a venerable relic of the past,—whose 
faculties are still entire, and whose mind is as vivacious 
as it may have been shortly after the Battle of Culloden. 
This patriarch lost his parents in his infancy, and was 
brought up by a grandfather, who lived to the great age 
of ninety-seven. The memories of the Highlands, trans- 
mitted from the grandfather to the grandson, thus stretch 
back for above 150 years, to a period, “ when,” as we can 
well believe, “the Highlands were in a very different 


state from what they are now.” The reminiscences of | 


the Nonagenarian must possess great local interest ; and 
though Captain Burt’s Letters have forestalled some of 
his information, he has related many curious incidents, 
particularly those which occurred about the time of the 
Rebellion, which was long subsequent to Burt’s residence 
in Inverness. We select the following traits of manners, 
now a century old, as specimens of this amusing little 
book :— 
KIRK DISCIPLINE. 

The Rev. Peter Nicholson of Kiltarlity so far carried 
out the discipline of the Kirk, as to order, of course not 
for good conduct, 


LORD LOVAT ON THE CUTTY STOOL. 


This order sadly militated against the pride and wishes 
of his Lordship. Being, however, assured by Clerk Fraser 
that the law of the Kirk was imperative, and that no- 
thing but compliance would save him from excommuni- 
cation, he consented to the punishment, upon a promise 
from the Clerk that he would stand by him for three 
Sundays in the Church of Kiltarlity. Mr. Nicholson, 
who was then the John Knox of the Highlands, being 
about to address the lordly occupant of the Cutty Stool, 
Lovat exclaimed, “ Ah, Nicholson, you ungrateful man! 
was it not I that placed you there ?” (having presented 
him to the living); whereupon Mr. N. answered, “ True, 
my lord, you have placed me here; and I have placed 
you there to-day, to be publicly rebuked for your sins.” 
Lord Lovat, however, thereafter forsook the Church of 
Kiltarlity, and became a hearer of that eminent divine, 
Mr. Chisholm of Kilmorack. ‘ Nonagenarian 
remembers seeing, in addition to the cutty stool, the 
brangus, or iron collar, affixed near the entrance ; and 


the last person said to have been exhibited as an ex- | 


ample to offenders, was a military officer, at the instance 
of the Rev. Mr. Macbean. 


INTRUSION OF MINISTERS. 


In 1722, however, Lord Simon Lovat presented the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, at that time chaplain in the Castle of 
Inverness, to the parish [Kirkhill]. The anticipated diffi- 
culty of reconciling the people to such an appointment 
was immediately realized. Forgetful, it would seem, of 
the peaceable doctrines inculcated by the departed min- 
ister, the parishioners proceeded violently to oppose the 
settlement. The population turned out en masse ; the 
women, under the leadership of Muckle Kate M‘Phail, a 
person of masculine stature, being particularly active. 
Having filled the creels they carried on their backs with 
stones, they commenced such an attack upon Mr. Thomp- 
son, that he precipitately retreated to Inverness, closely 
followed by his persecutors, who kept up a brisk running 
fire at him with stones from the church till he reached 
King Street, near the Central School, a distance of about 
eight miles. His appearance, on passing the Green of 
Muirtown, was painfully ludicrous in the extreme. Mr 
Thompson was a remarkably little man ; under his arm 
he carried what was then termed a brown polonic, or 
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great coat, a huge wig reached half down his back, while 
his broad-skirted and long-flapped coat sorely oppressed 
and encumbered him, as, with his cocked hat in one 
hand, and perspiring at every pore, he trotted on ; a stone 
or two from his enraged pursuers, under their generalis- 
simo, Muckle Kate, ever and anon counselling him to 
quicken his pace. The very children accompanied their 
mothers and supplied ammunition for their creels, by 
picking up stones and putting them into them. Such an 
exhibition attracted numerous females to the doors of 
their cottages at the Green of Muirtown, to whom he 
said, as he ran by, “ Oh, women, is not this hard?’ His 
brother, being master-gunner at the Castle, and expect- 
ing the reverend gentleman would have to make a quick 
retreat from Kirkhill, was looking from the Castle-hill 
in that direction ; and seeing his brother hard pressed by 
the foe, he sent a few soldiers out to cover and make 
good his retreat ; and at sight of t-arm dearg, or the 
“ red-sodgers,” Muckle Kate and her “ irregulars” in 
turn “faced about” in double-quick time. A whole year 
elapsed, before Mr Thompson attempted again to appear 
| at the church of Kirkhill. In the meantime, the feelings 
of the parishioners were softened down ; and being an 
excellent man, and as “a continual dropping wears the 
rock,” so in process of time the parishioners of Kirkhill 
became quite reconciled to his ministrations,—Muckle 
Kate, among other of her allies, being indebted in after- 
life to him for assistance. At the era of 1745-6, Mr 
Thompson was conspicuous for his loyalty to the house 
of Brunswick. 
THE PRICES OF PROVISIONS NINETY YEARS AGO. 

Nonagenarian remembers the best butter being sold 
at 10s. the stone, Dutch weight ; cheese at 3s. per 
stone do. A good leg of mutton might be obtained for 
ls. 3d., the fleshers never thought of weighing legs of 
mutton but merely named a price from Is. to Is. 3d. 
according to the apparent size. Good beef was sold at 
Id. and 13d. per lb. Oatmeal at 6d. per peck. Hol- 
lands, 1d. per gill ; strong beer, 3d. per Scotch pint. A 
fat hen was sold at from 34d. to 4d., chickens 2d. per 
| pair; eggs were generally sold at about ld. per dozen. 
Shoes, (Brocan Sasanach,) from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per 
pair ; brogues, (Brocan Dubh,) from 10d. to 1s. per do. 
The best green tea was frequently bought at 1s. 6d. the 
pound ; it is probable, however, that it was smuggled. 
In those days the Excise officers in the town, consisted 
of honest Mr. Collie and his son; and when the Inverness 
dealers expected a smuggling vessel in the Firth, they 
were accustomed to get the father and son into their 
houses and treat them with such hospitality, that they 
would neither be fit to distinguish a free trader from 
another vessel, nor have an opportuuity of leaving the 
| houses of their kind entertainers before a late hour on 
| the following day. Although the prices enumerated ap- 
| pear very low, yet they were great compared with pre- 
| vious years. Nonagenarian well remembers Donald 
Cameron, a neighbour, mentioning that he and his wife 
had been ona Friday morning to the market, and pur- 
chased a leg of mutton, a peck of meal, and cart of peats, 
all for 11d., and procured a gill of Hollands for himself 
and guidwife with the other penny composing the shil- 
ling. . Wages were low, the difference, however, that 
existed, was considerably in favour of the poor. 


So far as the reminiscences of the Nonagerian go, the 
book is really amusing. It also contains some copies of 
verses ; and asemi-political Essay. 

Man and his Mistress; or, Woman's Rerolt ; a Moek- 
heroic Melo-drama. By George Nash. 

This bit of fun appears in Calcutta, which is perhaps 
the most remarkable circumstance connected with it. 
The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Dif- 

fusion of Useful Knowledge. Volume II. Longman 

& Company. 

This volume extends from the conclusion of the Alez- 
anders to the Amelion’s ; Amelion Pascal being the last 
memoir. Among the more interesting lives are those of 
| Alfred and Alfieri, 
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The Last Year in China, to the Peace of Nanking ; as | logue in their hands, the catalogue will of itself afford a 
Sketched in Letters to his Friends ; by a Field-Officer. great deal of interesting, curious, and accurate informa- 
Longman & Co. _ tion about a region and a people that now fill the thoughts 
These letters have all the interest which an intelli- | of all Europe. 

gent eye-witness who was at head-quarters, and per- | Practical Mercantile Correspondence ;* a Collection of 

sonally engaged in those military events, which led to | Modern Letters of Business, §c.. §c. By William 

the late glorious peace, (if it last) can communicate to | Anderson. Second Edition. London: Effingham Wilson. 


a narrative. The author’s views of policy are as sound This is a companion or guide to a young man enter- 
as his sketches are lively and characteristic. The work | ing @ counting-house, and beginning to write business 
has been late of reaching us, but we hope to be yet able | jetters. Perhaps, in real practice, some of the model 


to give a better account of it. epistles might be found to contain more than exactly the 
Attic: and Athens ; an Inquiry into the Ciril, Moral, needful for daily practice. But boys must practise great 
and Religious Institutions of the Inhabitants, the Rise text in order to acquire a current hand, and compose 
and Decline of the Athenian Power, &c. &c. &c. long letters before they acquire the art of condensation. 


Translated from the German of K. O. Miiller, Grote- Practical Arithmetic, with Notes and Illustrations, &¢., 
fend, Gruber, and others. By John Ingram Lockhart, &c. By John Darby, Leeds. 


. . >. 4 Gro b id . ! 
depaah 4 or + eae . wi ‘ch h b | Aphorisms and Reflections; a Miscellany of Thought 
Notwithstanding the many volumes which have been | 0.4 (pinion. By William Benton Clulow. London : 


written by Englishmen upon Athens and Greece, we | John Murray. 

cannot doubt that the researches of those erudite and | Tada te che Of a aes of wee 

patient German scholars who have more recently turned , tevelved te is éail i , pally sta 
their attention to investigations connected with this the apaerin pelea gr yrds Pf om d - sigs, —_ 
most interesting spot of earth to scholars of every na- « “— oer ye atid ety - h nt Re 
tion, will be appreciated by classical readers in England. an - indi de age : iy andl epee me 
The work is illustrated by Miiller’s Map of Attica, and wisemt “ee yan? . gga plage on 
sien ad taeda diliiain own reflections. It is suggestive as well as conclusive ; 


a book to lie at one’s elbow. Open it at any page, and 
Elements of Universal History. For the use of Schools, | |. iti be sure to meet with a id ; : 
and of Private Students. Pp. 660. By H. White, 70" grep Stes ov ingenious 


ee 4 speculation of some sort; which may act as a key-note 
B. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Oliver & Boyd. to the thinking faculty. Though, from its nature, de- 
This portly volume is formed on nearly the same ex- 


sultory, the contents are arranged in paragraphs and 
cellent plan as the large work of M. Von Rotteck, sections, under such general heads as ‘*haracter; Intel- 
which we had lately occasion to commend ; with this 


lectual habits; Fame; Style; Fancy, and Imagination, 
difference, that the German work is adapted for readers &e., &c. To give specimens of such a work is not easy ; 
of all classes, and this condensed view of Universal His- every paragraph being equally highly finished. We have 
tory mainly for the use of schools, of the self-educated, | marked out many, but must be content with one or two. 
and those who have not means or leisure to peruse | This first is from the section of the work, entitled Mind, 
voluminous works. It evidences great care and industry Studies, and Intellectual habits :-— 
in the compiler ; and will be of value as a reading-book,| ‘The culture of the affections and the fancy is a most 
and also from its clear chronological arrangement, as a | jmportant branch of education ; though, in general, it is 
work of reference. The History, from the Creation to the | entirely neglected. It would, indeed, require a widely 
recent Peace with China, is taken by centuries; more or | ps = pe enatre pkg those “ne —— 
; , ace: 1 — appears not chi 
less space being devoted to each, according to the im- | his intellect, Au he inows ‘bet little, ond fron. ie 
portance of the events by which it was marked. An ex- | nor from his immortality, for matter is probably inde- 
cellent feature is,a brief view of the state of Literature, | structible as well as mind—tosay nothing of the presump- 
Science, and Art, in the different countries of Europe, | tions “. favour of the future a pn 
occurring at the close of particular epochs. Upon the | from the ingenuity or magnitude of his STMANCSS 5 
mer , | for in both these particulars he is rivalled or surpassed 
whole, we consider this the most complete and valuable | by some of the lower tribes of creation—witness the 
compendium of general history, for the use of the young, | ¢o}}s of the bee, and the coral-reefs of the Pacific, the work 
that we have yet seen. of animalcules. But it is the wondrous, fathomless en- 
Ten Thousand Things relating to China and the Chinese. | pte w ee pe ¢ rs — — 
By William B. Langdon, Esq., Curator of the Chinese | aay 2 ee ee eee ee eee a 


Collection. Sold at the Collection, Hyde Park Corner. | en eres ‘hiak ntalp atetuherele’ “4 capable af the 
This is a handsomely got-up volume, with numerous | exquisite dreams that visit the youthful , or of the 
lithographed illustrations, on tinted paper, of the various passions that are portrayed in the tragedy of Othello. 
objects to be seen in the Chinese Collection; or the | From the section on Happiness we cull this sample of 
“Chinese World in Miniature,” now exhibiting in Lon-,| °F Reflector’s philosophy :— 
don. But the work is more than this. It isa senile, | It is astonishing with how few external resources a 
if cursory, account of “ the Genius, Government, History, pene may ~~ EM ly A — bers res op ng 
Literature, Agriculture, Arts, Manners, Customs, and tainly not very extensive, if we are to admit the opinion 
Social Life of the Chinese, in the form of a descriptive | of Alphonsus, the wise king of Arragon, who, as quoted 
catalogs of the contents of the Chinese Collection. by 4.3. William Temple in his — on — and 
iat Collection, which is extensive, rich, and even mag- Learning, was accustomed to say, among 
nificent, was originally formed by Mr. Nathan Dun of the various things which mankind either possess or seek, 


my : : ll are baubles, except “ old wood to burn, old wine to 
Philadelphia, who devoted many years, spent in China, drink, old friends to coavin with, and old books to read.” 
and a fortune to its acquisition. To those who have not | The Roman people, in the time of Juvenal, somewhat 


*n opportunity of visiting it in London with this cata- | like the Parisians at present, required only parca of 
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Circenses. As % general rule, where there is much phy- 
sical satisfaction or repose, there are not many compli- 
cated or artificial wants. The inhabitants of sunny and 
delicious climes are usually satisfied with a small num- 
ber of gratifications ; for if the body be at ease the mind 
is commonly so too; while most of the pursuits and 
cravings of people in colder countries arise from the ne- 
cessities imposed by their local situation. It demands 
no trivial fortune, expended on the accommodations 
which i uity can procure, to overtake the luxurious 
independence of those who live in a benign and cloudless 
region. 

It would be easy to find passages more profound and 
subtle than the above—as the following :— 

The union of pride with affectionate feeling, a com- 
bination by no means uncommon, often occasions con- 
siderable uneasiness to its subject. The former assumes 
the appearance of sufficient internal resources ; while 


he latter requires the sympathy and attachment of | 
Ag H 4 | but a mere Index or Catalogue raisonnée. Even that 
_is highly desirable ; but Mr. Chambers should surely 
Meptocrity.—* Correct mediocrity will succeed bet- | 


others, which is liable to be chilled or repelled by that 
appearance. 


ter, at least for a while, with the public at large, as well 
as with a certain class of critics, than the most distin- 
guished merit, combined with some conspicuous foibles 
or peculiarities. Witness Bentham in legislation ; and 
in poetry, Coleridge and Wordsworth.” 


These passages, we are sensible, convey no adequate 
notion of the merits of this bundle of wise reflections and 
sage aphorisms ; but they may give a general idea of the 
nature of the book. 


Introduction to the Study of the Werks of Jeremy Bent- 
ham. By John Hill Burton, Advocate, one of the 
Editors of the Collected Edition. 


The works of Bentham, both from their extent and 


character, require a Guide, and also something in the 


shape of a Key; nor could the Disciple do more fitting 
homage to the memory of the Master, than by supplying 
this, or whatever else may facilitate the study and dis- 
semination of his Master’s doctrines. This ministerial 


office Mr. Burton has performed for Bentham, in a clear | 


and well-written general review of the opinions of the 
philosopher, as they are found embodied in his voluminous 
writings ; or, more properly, he has given a bird’s-eye 
view of Bentham’s system, and of whatever is original 
or peculiar in the development of that system. The 
Introduction is divided into Sections, the first of which 


treats of Bentham’s Style, the second of the Greatest- | 


Happiness Principle ; another of Fallacies; another, the 
Pursuit of Truth, and so on: each giving a brief, but 
comprehensive view of Bentham’s ideas on the subjects 
discussed. 

The tract will not only afford a guide to the perusal 
of Bentham’s Works, and an incitement to their study, 
but will put many, who may never have an opportunity 
of opening them, in possession of whatever, in his doc- 
trines, is most conducive to the improvement and well- 
being of society, which was the great and undivided ob- 
ject of Bentham’s labours for threesecore years. Mr. 
Burton’s laudable attempt to render these labours more 
available to mankind will, we doubt not, be highly appre- 
ciated. 


SERIAL WORKS. 


Bets anp Pomecranates. No. IV. Tae Rerern or 
THe Drvses. 


Jesste Pricurrs, a TALE or THE New Poor-Law. Part 
11.—With the actual working of the Poor-Law we do 
not get far in this number ; though “ coming events” are 


shadowed by a Lawyer Commissioner from London, a 
complete man of the world ; and by an accomplished 
rural seducer of the Squire Thornhill breed. 

Harry Mowsray, sy Caprain Knox. Part II.—This 
is a story illustrated by humorous cuts in the prevailing 
taste—not the highest nor purest—of the day ; but as 
we have not seen the first number, we are rather at sea 
about it; though the style appears lively, and the charac- 
ters diversified. 

Crampers’sCycLtopzp1a0Fr EnGuisa LITERATURE. Part 
II.—This part contains upwards of thirty subjects, 
among which are the whole of the master-spirits of the 
Elizabethan era. In general our fault with such compila- 
tions is, that they are too long; but to thrust] the 
galaxy of the greatest English poets and dramatists into 





this narrow space, is making the work not a Cyclopedia, 


allow more scope for “ Elegant Extracts.” 
Cummine’s Book or Martyrs. Part XX. 
Doyte’s Cyciopepia or Practica Huspanpry. Part X. 


CHRONICLES OF THE CARE-worn. No. I.—This is the 
first number of a cheap series, with illustrations, which 
appears intended to draw the attention of the wealthy 
to the miseries of their fellow-creatures, and to some of 
the vices of the social system, as these affect all classes. 


| Tue Vicar’s Lantern. Vol. I1.—This volume consists 
| of a thick, stitched, paper pamphlet, made up of lesser 
| pamphlets, the object of which seems to be the exposure 
| of Church abuses, and of the unscriptural nature and evil 


| tendencies of Church Establishments. 





| German Amarantus. No. I.—This is a small perio- 
| dical in the German language, edited by M. Klauer, 
_whose educational works are now well-known in this 
country. It consists of short pieces, original and selected, 
| in prose and verse, the subjects of which are in all styles. 

Tue Sea Hatu Spoxen.—A Sermon lately preached 
in Ebenezer Chapel, Shadwell. By E. E. Adams, for- 
merly Chaplain to the Seamen at St. Petersburg.—This 
| discourse is meant to recommend and carry out the ob- 
jects of the British and Foreign Sailor’s Society. If 
'somewhat declamatory in style for a severe taste, it is 
| telling, and at times even impressive. 


| 


| Report or THE Generat Meetine or ARTISTS HELD 
| aT THE FreEe-Masons’ Tavern, Lonpon. 


| 
Popvtar Firowers. No. I1.—Tue Pansy. 


Gurney’s Faust, a Tragepy. Part the Second. Nos. 
| VII. and VIII. 


Smee’s Ecements or Execrro-Metatturcy. Parts 
VIII. and IX. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Nationa Distress: rrs Causes anp Remepres.—This 
_ pamphlet is evidently the production of an able and a 
_ philanthropic man; and so highly do we esteem its pur- 
pose and its exeeution, that if it were not so low-priced 
as to be generally accessible, we should think it our 
duty to lay a summary of it before the publie. As it is, 
we rest contented with a few insulated passages, with- 
out attending to their logical connexion :— 


With respect to the question of aceumnlation, there 
may appear, at first sight, to be some variance between 
me and the authorities, but I think the difference will be 
found to be merely verbal. My argument has reference 





to real wealth, and they speak of a nominal or representa- 
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tive wealth—the one is in esse, the other im posse. When I | 
make use of the term wealth, I understand by it articles | 
of necessity and comfort, of convenience and luxury; | 
and I allege that it is impossible to create any accumu- | 
lation of these, partly because the produce of the earth, 
on an average of years, is not more than an ample suffi- | 
ciency for its inhabitants ; and partly for the reason that 

ple never value any thing of which they are not in 
want, provided it is to be had when they happen to have 
occasion for it. Consequently, the producers of any 
species of goods never accumulate stock ; since, even if 
jt were practicable for them to fill their barns with a | 
two-years’ supply of corn, or their warehouses with a 
two-y vars’ stock of manufactured articles, they would 
derive no benefit whatever from the accumulation, but, 
on the contrary, suffer a depreciation of its value. The 
wealth of a country consists, in the first place, in an 
abundant supply of articles of general consumption. . . 

. The wealth of Great Britain is generally rated very 
high, without considering the frightful mass of poverty 
which must be set off against it. It therefore 
appears, that the miserable destitution of a large portion 
of our population is a necessary coincidence with the in- 
ordinate wealth of the upper classes. That wealth can- 
not be accumulated but to a very moderate extent. That 
a vast amount of what is called wealth is merely the | 


means of producing it with greater facility, the effect of | 
which is, not to create a surplus or accumulation, but a 
better and cheaper supply than before. That the term 
cheapness has reference principally to a saving of labour, | 
which, though in itself an obvious and important advan- | 
tage, has, nevertheless, in consequence of a corrupt poli- | 
tical and social system, involved many and serious evils, | 
with little corresponding benefit. 


With regard to the Corn Law. It must be admitted | 
that it is injurious in every point of view. In the first | 
place, it raises prices to the manifest and permanent | 
detriment of the whole community; and in a country | 
which is unable at any time to supply the wants of its | 
population, the inevitable effect is to obviate the possi- | 
bility of cheapness. Secondly, it counteracts the bene- | 
ficent provision of Nature against local scarcity, by re- | 
stricting commercial intercourse, and leaving a people as | 
much as possible dependent upon the uncertain produc- | 
tion of their own soil. Experience has shown, that al- | 
though the produce of any particular district be as pro- | 
blematical as the duration of an individual life, yet, 
nevertheless, the aggregate of harvests is as constant 
and certain as the average value of lives. If, therefore, | 
an occasional deficiency in the crops of a particular | 
country have any meaning at all, surely it must be to | 
teach all nations their mutual dependence upon one | 
another, and by making them feel their need of assist- | 
ance, to furnish them with every motive to cultivate | 
those feelings and affections, the prevalence of which is | 
essential to the general welfare of humanity. Thirdly, 
by narrowing the range of supply, it creates enormous | 
fluctuations in value, and produces gambling of the worst | 
sort, either involving the ruin of the gamblers, or the | 
general privation incident to high prices. Fourthly, it 
has a very injurious effect upon native agriculture, by 
taking away a powerful motive to improvement, and 
inducing cultivators to depend upon a full price, rather 
than an abundant produce. Fifthly, it is productive of 
vast injury to the large landed proprietors, by greatly 
augmenting the amount of their enormous revenues ; 
which, as they cannot possibly expend in a rational 
manner for their own benefit, they squander away in 
every species of profligacy and extravagance. In fine, 
this Corn Law is a rank manifestation of blind selfish- 
hess, without any qualification to redeem it from utter 
and universal reprobation. 


He must be a primitive writer, who, in these days, 
‘peaks of augmenting the revenues of landed proprietors, 
—of swelling out the dimensions of the camel, so that it 
shall be still more difficult for it to pass through the eye 
of the needle, as if it were inflicting “ a vast injury” on 
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_ this unsatisfactory state of things. The origin 





them. But this is, indeed, no every-day preacher of politi- 
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eal economy and socia) morality. In another place, he 
remarks,— 


Having traced the proximate cause of the prevaletice 


of poverty and wretchedness, I shall.now proceed to 


show the ultimate causes which produce and perpeyens 
of 


_ excessive inequality of wealth is to be found in the ex- 


travagant demands of pride, vanity, and rapacity 


—coin- 
, cident with general ignorance and a low standard of mo- 


rality. Pride and vanity, in their various manifestations, 
operate indirectly to induce the accumulation of wealth, 
in order to their own more effectual gratification ; but 
greediness and rapacity operate directly to the same end, 
and the general result is to render all mankind the ene- 
mies of each other. Seated at the ample table of Na- 
tue, which provides abundance and variety for all, the 
greedy man covets everything that is within his reach, 
and without any regard to the necessities of his neigh- 


_bours, appropriates all he can get to his own use. The 


supremacy of selfishness is the curse of the present, as it 
has been of all past ages. In different periods of the 


_ world’s history, and under different circumstances, its 
manifestations have been variously modified ; but pride 


and vanity have been ever directed to the attainment of 


_ rank, power, and distinction, and the present generation 


seems to be devoted, body and soul, to the service of 


Mammon, because he happens to have them all in his 


gift. The pure principle of selfishness is therefore, 
openly avowed, and practically carried out,—that every 
man has a right to get as much as he can, without any 
regard to the rights or interests of others. Upon con- 
sideration, however, it will appear clear, that as no in- 
dividual would be justified in making use of his superior 
physical strength to aggrandize himself at the expense of 
his fellow-men, so, if an individual should compass the 
the same end by means of his intellectual superiority, he 
would equally violate the plain principles of morality, 
although he might not offend against the common or 
statute law. It is obvious, that a variety of cases must 
constantly occur which cannot be made the subject of le- 
gislative provision ; but the man who feels himself bound 
by the dictates of reason and conscience, will still acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of natural justice, although the civil 
power interfere not to maintain it. It is therefore rather 
surprising, that in the nineteenth century, there should 


be found men, many of them calling themselves Chris- 


tians, who should unblushingly assert the principle of 
might against right, and approve in their hearts “the 
good old rile, the simple plan—that they should take 
who have the power, and they should keep who can.” 
Nevertheless, it appears to be assumed, as a proposition 
too obvious to admit of dispute, that any man hasa right 
to amass as much wealth as he can, so long as he keeps 
to windward of the law; and it seems to be con- 
sidered, that the code of natural or Christian morality 
has no reference to the matter whatever. It is held, 
moreover, by nine tradesmen out of ten, that they are 
fully justified in charging the highest rate of profit which 
it is possible to obtain. Now in both these cases the 
principle is the same ; but such a principle is utterly re- 
pugnant to reason and morality. If an individual devote 
his labour and skill to the production of any species of 
wealth, he is entitled to a profit having reference to the 
magnitude and importance of the cial result to the 
community, and the amount of mental or physical exer- 
tion which is necessary to produce it. Profit or wages 
is an equivalent for a service performed, and should 
prt aipt > bear how: —— to its Y aareni = os diffi- 
culty attending its performance. nsequently, t 

dabert of wealth have a right to a good profit, Seskass 
their labour and skill confer a value upon the raw mate- 
rial. The distributor, however, who is merely the agent 
of the producer, confers no additional value upon the 
goods, his store being simply a matter of convenience to 
the public, by furnishing facilities for the better supply 
of their wants. The profit of the distributor must, there- 
fore, be comparatively small, because the principle upon 
which it is received is this,—that the party has perform- 
ed some valuable service, and is entitled to a corre- 
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sponding recompense. It is consequently evident, that 
any individual who takes advantage of the necessity or 
ignorance of others, to demand a larger profit than the 
nature of the transaction fairly warrants, is guilty of a 
piece of dishonesty. The term may appear harsh, but I 
know of no better definition of dishonesty, than the 
making use of force or deception to obtain that to which 
the party has no rightful claim. An extravagant profit 
is, without doubt, a violation of right ; but if the public 
are ignorant of the fact, or unable to help themselves, the 


immorality uf the affair is so much the greater. It is | 


plain enough that most people view the matter in this 
light, when they are capable of looking at it with an un- 
prejudiced eye. If the public ascertain that their but- 
chers, bakers, or grocers, have been charging them exor- 


bitant prices for their goods, the whole herd are forth- | 
with denounced as little better than so many scoundrels ; | 


and, if they cannot be induced to come down to mode- 
rate terms by fair means, compulsory measures are im- 
mediately threatened. But the misfortune is, that al- 
though every man is sharp-sighted to discover his neigh- 
bour’s sins, he is wonderfully dull to the perception of 
his own. There are few who will not admit in theory 
the principle which I have propounded ; and yet, with 
strange inconsistency, they deny it in practice, and com- 
pound for their own self-justification by wholesale abuse 
of others. Competition, however, stimulated by rapa- 
city, is so severely felt, that one-half of the trading com- 
munity are rendered dishonest in spite of themselves ;— 
indeed, the spectacle which society presents, when its 
influence is in full operation, is to the last degree sick- 
ening and disgusting. The wealthy urged by the love 
of gain, the poor by stern necessity, engage in an un- 
equal struggle, each endeavouring to take advantage of 
the other ; and, in order to do so, resorting to every spe- 
cies of chicanery and imposition. 


Here we might fancy Jonathan Dymond speaking 
from the Dead. The author’s Remedies we can barely 
enumerate. They are first, the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture ; secondly, the thorough rerision of the 
system of taxation, and the adoption of direct taration ; 
thirdly, a general restriction of the hours of labour, by 
legislative enactment ; fourthly, the establishment of free 
commercial intercourse with all nations. 
and the ational Debt, are also subjects held to be for 








inquiry, with a view to remedial measures; but these, | 


without the reasons on which they are argued, cannot be 
understood. We may add, that this writer is no friend 
to Universal Suffrage, until that Millennial period arrives, 
when every man shall be sufficiently well-educated, and 
so independent of external influences as to make a proper 
use of the Franchise ; i. ¢. when it will no longer be re- 
quired. 





Love Lerrers or Mrs. P10zz1, written when she was 
eighty, to William Augustus Conway.—There appears to 
be no question as to the authenticity of the Seven Letters, 
filling some twenty pages, which bear the above title ; 
and yet we fear the publication must be denominated 
“acatch-penny.” A preface, establishing the authen- 


ticity of the letters, labours also to prove, that Mrs. | 


Piozzi, at fourscore, was in love with the eminently 
handsome, young tragedian, to whom her vivacious 
epistles are addressed. And, no doubt, the octoge- 
narian lady was seized with one of those periodical 
crazes to which persons of her kind, but flighty and 


The Currency, | 
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fickle character, are liable ;| though, at her age, the 
favourite object is more frequently a parson or a poodle, 
than a young player: and to describe the letters as 
love-letters, is too much. At the very most, they merely 
demonstrate that— 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


In England, such things are of rare occurrence, and 
therefore marvellous ; but a Frenchwoman, at all ages, 
| may freely write in this style,and not be liable to be mis- 
taken. Madame du Deffand, who, in extreme old age, 
was seized with a strong partiality for Horace Walpole, 
then a sprightly young man, carried on a constant cor- 
respondence with him in this “ love-letter ” style, which 
even went so far as to alarm the sensitive Englishman; 
who often remonstrated with his correspondent on her 
impassioned style, as exposing them both to ridicule. 
The fate of Mrs. Piozzi’s last lover—for Conway surely 
_ was the last—was melancholy. He had been so bepraised 
for his extremely handsome person and face, that he had 
| probably formed an over-weening opinion of those his- 
_ trionic powers which both England and America treated 
with coldness and indifference. From a disappointed 
| actor, he became a devotee, and studied with a view to 
| taking orders. His mind was, however, so cruelly lacer- 
_ated by the gibes and sneers of his American critics, 
‘that, in a fit of despondency, he threw himself over- 
board in a voyage between New York and Charleston, 
_just as the packet was crossing the bar. Among his 
effects, which were afterwards sold at New York, were 
found the originals of Mrs. Piozzi’s Letters, which are 
now published, and which will probably turn out a 
bad speculation for the purchaser ; as all such publica- 
| tions ought to do. In the notes to the letters, we find 
| the extraordinary reason assigned for the marriage of 
John Kemble with the widow of Brereton the player, 
| (which to many seemed a strange union for “ King John,”) 
_ that he was induced to marry from the expectation of 
receiving a large sum from a nobleman whose daughter 
| was in love with him! Green-rooms for all manner of 
| esclaundres and gossip, certainly beat both Courts and Club- 
houses. 








| New Zeavanp Coronization. By Joun JENNINGS.— 
| The author of this pamphlet is a New Zealand agent. 
| He points out some errors and mistakes in the plans 
| hitherto pursued by the Company, and broaches his own 
scheme ; the details of which, to make them intelligible, 
| would occupy nearly as much space in our pages as in 
| the original pamphlet. 


_ Two Lecrures on tHE DerectivE ARRANGEMENTS IN 
| LarGce Towns, To Secure THE HEALTH anp ComFoRT OF 
THE INHABITANTS,—ReEapD BEFORE THE Hut LITERARY 
aND Putrtosopnicat Soctety. By Humphry Sandwith, 
_M.D.—To those who have seen Mr. Chadwick’s Sana- 
tory Reports, Mr. Symons’ Arts and Artisans, and the 
other tracts that have, within the last three years, ap- 
peared upon this subject, these Lectures tell little that 
is novel ; but the subject of them is one that cannot be 
too often brought under discussion, nor too constantly 


kept before the public eye. 
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